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Art. I.—The First and Second Reports of the Committee of the 
Fish Association for the. Benefit of the Community, respecting 
the Measures to be adopted for the Supply of the Metropolis 
and its Neighbourhood, 1813. | 

An Account of a Supply of Fish for the manufacturing Poor; 
with Observations, by Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 1813. 

A oe age = fe Public Fisheries of _— cing 4 exe 
plaining t ise, Progress, and Art of t utch Fishery, 
&c. r By Henry Schultes. 1813. f 


‘ "THE coasts of Great Brittaine doe yeeld such a continual sea- 

harvest of gaine and benefit to all those that with diligence 
doe labour in the same, that no time or season in the yeare passeth 
away without some apparent meanes of profitable imployment, es- 
pecially to such as ae themselves to fishing, which, from the be- 
ginning of the yeare unto the latter end, continueth upon some 
part or other upon our coastes, and therein such infinite shoales and 
multitudes of fishes are offered to the takers, as may justly move 
admiration, not only to strangers but to those that daily bee em- 
ployed amongst them.’* Such was the observation of that ‘ learn- 
ed knight,’ Sir John Boroughs, in the year 1633, the truth of 
which-is as indisputable now, as it was then. If, indeed, we 
except the agricultural ‘improvement of a country, there is no 
other source of national wealth and strength more productive 
and permanent, than that of the fisheries, and more geome 
when the circumstances and situation of its coasts are favourable 
for the prosecution of them on a grand scale. The greater the 
extent of coast compared with the area of the land which it 
embraces, the nearer will thé benefits derivable from the fisheries 
approach to those which are drawn from the soil. Our sea-girt 
islands are most happily situated in both réspects. In addition 
to a highly productive soil, the seas which surround us afford au 
inexhaustible mine of wealth—a harvest, ripe for gathering at 





"_* The Sovereignty of the British Seas proved by Records, History, and the Muni- 
cipal. Laws of this Kingdom, by that Learned Knight Sir ‘John Boroughs, Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower of London, 1633. 
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every time of the year—without the labour: of ti without the 
expense of seec or manure, witliout the payment of rent or ‘taxes. 
Every acre of those seas is far more uctive of wholesome, 


palatable, and nutricious food than the same quantity of the 
richest land ; they are fields which, perpetually ‘ white to harvest,’ 
require only the labourer’s willing hand to reap that never failing 
crop which the bounty of Providence has kindl y bestowed. 
islands are, indeed, favoured in Fasc gay + 

carrying on the fisheries to the greatest possible extent, Not on 
the’ seas belonging to them, but all scar ‘oamateadian inlets, creeks, 
days, and havens; the lochs, the lakes, and the rivers all swarm 
with esculent fish. They are blessed, moreover, with an abun- 
dant population to enjoy this plentiful harvest—they have capi- 
tal to supply all the siecessary means for collecting, preparing, 
and distributing this valuable article of human sustenance—they 
have the uncontrolled command of the sea, which not only secures 
their fishermen from the molestation of an enemy, but prevents 
the interference of a rival in the field. An imcreased and in- 
creasing population ensures a consumption at home; and mines.of 
salt, as inexhaustible as the supply of fish, enable us to. export 
with advantage the surplus produce to such foreign nations as 
afford, in return, those necessaries and luxuries of life, that are not 
raised by ourselves. wi ar 
- But other considerations combine at this moment to excite us 
to a vigorous prosecution of the fisheries. Food of every descrip- 
tion has risen to an extravagant and unprecedented price; butchers’ 
meat, once in ordinary use, is now nearly beyond the reach of the 
great mass of the people; the isbyering poor can scarcely hope 
to taste it; and as to fish, whether in the metropolis or ihe. pe 
inland towns of England, that may be considered as a prohibi 
article, even to the middling ranks in life. If then the seas which 
surround Great Britain and Ireland are, and nobody will deny that 
they are, capable of affording an inexhaustible supply of fish—if 
fishermen are able with all imaginable ease to take it in unlimited 

uantities—and if, notwithstanding, the supply is not equal to 
the demand, either in the home or the foreign market, there must 
be some defect or discouragement, or some want of systematic 
regulations, to withhold so important an article of food from the 
community at large. Highly, however, as we estimate the public 
advantages derivable from the fisheries, and they can scarcely be 
too highly estimated, we are not sanguine enough to join in the 
confident expectations of Mr. Schultes, that the ‘ establishment of 
# national fishery’ (on his own plan of course)‘ would extinguish 
the poor’s rate, afford universal employment, prevent the necessity 
of naval impress, increase trade, diminish taxes, supply constant 
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and perpetual food, and augment the wealth’ of the nation annually 
twenty millions of polinds.” But we willingly yield our assent to 
the more moderate expectations of the members who form the 
committee of the ‘ Fish Association, that, by the removal of 
certain obstacles to a more general use of fish in this country, 
sustenance may be provided for a great additional population, 
employment afforded for a numerous class of courageous and 
‘adventurous individuals, provision made for unfailing nurseries of 
seamen for our navy; and a considerable increase to the trade of 
the United Kingdom. 

That the mine we have to work upon is in reality inexhaustible, 
a transient inspection will be sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical 
inquirer. We now know ‘that travellers do not exaggerate, when 
they tell us of swarms of locusts obscuring the light of the sun ; of 
flights of white ants filling the whole horizon like a snow shower ; 
of herds of antelopes scouring the plains in thousands; neither are 
fishermen disbelieved when they speak of shoals of herrings, 
occupying, in close array, many millions of acres near the surface 
of the sea; nor when they tell us that, on the coast of Norway, in 

ing through the narrow inlets, they move in such deep columns, 
that they are known by the name of herring mountains. The cod, 
hake, liag, mackerel, pilchard, and salmon, though not quite so 
numerous as the herring, are all of them gregarious, and probably 
migrating animals. In thus ordaining that the most numerous of 
the finny tribe should be those which afford the most wholesome 
food for man, we acknowledge the benevolent intentions of an 
all-wise and good Providence. 

We are yet imperfectly acquainted with the natural history of the 
herring. Its winter habitation has generally been supposed within 
the arctic circle, under the vast fields of ice which float on the 
northern ocean, where it fattens on the swarms of shrimps and other 
marine insects which are said to be most abundant in those seas. 
On_ the return of the sun from the southern tropic towards the 
equator, the multitudinous host issues forth in numbers that 
exceed the power of imagination. Separating aboyt Iceland into 
two grand divisions, the one proceeds to the westward, filling, in 
its progress, every bay and creek on the coast of America, from the 
Straits of Bellisle to Cape Hatteras; the other, proceeding easterly 
in a number of distinct columns of five or six miles in length, and 
three or four in breadth, till they reach the Shetland islands, which 
they generally do about the end of April, is there subdivided into a 
number of smaller columns, some of which taking the eastern 
‘coast of Great Britain, fill every creek and inlet in succession from 
the Orkneys down to the British Channel; and others, branching 
‘Offto the westward, surround the coasts of the Hebrides, and pene- 
s@2 trate 
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trate into the numerous firths and lochs on the western shores of 
Scotland. Another shoal, pursuing the route to Ireland, separates 
oa the north of that island into two divisions, one of which, passing 
dowa the Irish Channel, surrounds the Isle of Man, the other 
pours its vast multitudes into the bays and inlets of the western 
coast of Ireland. ‘The whole of this grand army, which the word 
herring emphatically expresses, disappears, ou the arrival of the 
several divisions on the southern coasts of England and Ireland, 
about the end of October, to which period, from its first appear- 
ance in April, it invites the attack of a variety of enemies, besides 
the fishermen, in every point of its route. In their own element 
the herrings furnish food for the whale, the shark, the grampus, the 
cod, and almost all the larger kind of fishes; and they are followed 
in the air by flocks of gulls, gannets, and other marine birds, which 
continually hover about them, and announce their approach to the 
expectant fisherman. 

._ To keep up this abundant supply and to provide against all the 
drains. which were intended to be made upon it, nature has be- 
stowed on the herring a corresponding fecundity, the spawn of 
each female comprehending from thirty to forty thousand eggs. 
Whether these eggs are deposited im the soft and oozy banks of the 
deep sea, abounding with marine worms and insects and affording 
food for winter’s consumption, or whether they lie within the 
arctic circle amidst unremitting frost and six months perpetual 
darkness, is yet a doubtful point ; but the former will probably be 
considered as the less objectionable conjecture. 

The esculent fish, next of importance to the herring in a na- 
tional point of view, is the codfish, which is also considered among 
the number of those which migrate from the north, in a southerly 
direction, to nearly the same degree of latitude as the herring. 
But there is reason to believe that its constant residence is on the 
rough and stony banks of the deep sea, and that it is rarely found 
beyond the arctic circle, and there only sparingly and in the summer 
months. On the great bank of Newfoundland, on the coasts of 
‘Iceland, Norway, Shetland, and the Orkney islands, on the Well- 
bank, the Dogger-bank, the Broad Forties, on the northern, 
western, and southern coasts of Ireland, the cod is most abundant 
and of the best quality: in some or other of these situations the 
fisheries may be carried on with certain success and to great 
advantage from November to Midsummer. On the western 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland all the different species of the cod 
genus, usually known under the name of white fish, are plentifully 
di A hea bank is, in fact, an inexhaustible fishery, for, 
with fewer enemies than the herring to prey upon it, the cod is 
at least a hundred times more productive. The fecundity of bey 
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fish, indeed, so far exceeds credibility, that had it not been ascer- 
tained by actual. experiment, and on the best’possible authority, 
it would have been considered as fabulous to assign to the female 
cod, from three to four millions of eggs.* 

Not only the hake, sometimes known by the name of‘ poor John,’ 
but more commonly by that of stock-fish, and the ling, are to be 
reckoned among the valuable products of the British fisheries, 
especially as articles of foreign consumption, but’ we may also 
include the haddock, which is another species of cod, as equally 
important for the supply of the home market. Haddocks assem- 
ble in vast shoals during the winter months in every part of the 
northern ocean, and bend their course generally to the southward, 
proceeding beyond the limits of the cod and the herring; but it is 
remarked that they neither enter the Baltic nor the Mediterranean. 
The two dark spots a little behind its head, are supposed to have 
gained the haddock, in days of superstition, the credit of being the 
fish which St. Peter caught with the tribute money in its mouth, 
in proof of which the impression of the Saint’s finger and thumb 
has been entailed on the whole race of haddocks ever since. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the tradition, the haddock is not a Medi- 
terraneau fish, nor can we supposé it to have belonged to the lake 
of Tiberias. The truth is the Italians consider a very different fish 
as that which was sanctified by the Apostle, and which after him 
they honour with the name of i/ janitore, a name that we have 
converted into Johnny Dory with the same happy ingenuity that 
has twisted the girasole or tutnsol into a Jerusalem artichoke. 

Several other kinds of white fish, as turbot, plaice, sole, and 
whitings are plentifully dispersed over various parts of the British 
seas, so as to affurd an ample supply for the home market, the 
whole year round, without the smallest danger of that supply being 
exhausted or diminished. 

The mackerel fishery in the English Channel continues about 
four months in the year, commencing in April or May. This too 
is a fish of passage, but, contrary to the course of the herring, is 
supposed: to visit the British seas in large shoals from the south- 
ward. The mackerel is chiefly caught for immediate consumption, 
but is sometimes pickled for winter use. Its fecundity is very 
great, each female depositing, at least, half a million of eggs. 

The pilchard, like the herring, of which it is a species, 1s a fish 
of passage.” It makes its appearance, in vast shoals, on the coasts _ 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Scilly islands, from July to September. About the time that the 
pilchards are expected on the coast, a number of men called Awers 





.* Philosophical Transactions, vol. 57,.p. 280. . ~ 
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post themselves on the heights to look out for their approach, which 
18. indicated. by a change in the colour of the water. ‘The boats in 
the mean while, with their nets prepared, are held in momentary 
readiness to push forth in the direction pointed out to them by the 
huers. On the coast of Cornwall alone, fifty or sixty theusand 
nee of this fish are annually salted for foreign consumption. 
of all others the salmon may, perhaps, be considered as the 
king of fishes; and no part of Europe is more bountifully supplied 
with it than the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. At certain 
seasons of the year, whole shoals of this noble fish approach to the 
mouths of rivers, which they ascend to considerable distances, sur- 
mounting every obstacle in order to find a safe and convenient spot 
to deposit their spawn. From January to September they are in 
high season, but in some part or other of the coast are fit for use 
every month in the year. The salmon fishery is of great value, 
whether for home consumption or exportation. Prodigious quan- 
tities are consumed fresh in the London market, and in almost all 
the sea-port towns in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; but 
a far greater quantity is salted, dried, or pickled in vinegar. The 
lochs and friths of Scotland and Ireland are visited by salmon in 
such copious shoals that more than a thousand fish have sometimes 
been taken at a single draught. The two most productive fisheries 
are that of the Tweed near Berwick, and of the Bann near Coleraine; 
at the latter of which, Mr. Young says, 1450 salmon have been 
taken at one drag of a single net. The salmon also frequents the 
coasts of Norway and Iceland in the summer months in pro- 
digious quantities. Hooker describes the salmon fishery in the 
river Lax Elbe on the latter island, where women, as well as men, 
took with their hands, in a few hours, 2200 salmon.* 

The banks of the North sea, the recky coasts of the Orkneys, 
and the eastern shores of Britain, afford, in abundance, two articles 
of luxury for the London market, though but sparingly drawn 
from those sources: we allude to the turbot and lobster. For 
a supply, however, of the former we have always had recourse 
to Dutch, to whoni we paid about £80,000 a-year; and for 
about a million of the latter, taken on the coast of Norway, the 
Danes drew from us about £15,000 a-year; for eels we gave 
the Dutch about £5000 a-year. These fisheries are calculated to 
give employment to not less than 10,000 seamen. 

Even the oyster fishery supplies the market of the metropolis 
with an article of nutricious food for eight months in the year ; and 
if cultivated with the same care in the neighbourhood of Chiches- 
ter, Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth, the coasts of Wales, 





* Journal of a Tour in Iceland, by W J. Hooker. 
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and among the Hebrides, as at Colchester, Milton, Feversham, 
&c., there is not a town in Great Britain which might mt be as 
abundantly supplied with oysters as the London market. 
Notwithstanding this never-failing harvest of food within our 
immediate reach, the neglect of the fisheries has never ceased to be 
a subject of unavailing complaint from the days of Queen Elizabeth 
to the present time. ‘It maketh much to the ignominie and 
shame of ourEnglish nation,’ (says the learned Keeper of the 
Tower Records, above quoted,) ‘ that God and nature, offering 
us so great a treasure, even at our own doores, wee doe, notwith- 
ing, neglect the benefit thereof, and by paying money to 
strangers for the fish of our own seas, impoverish ourselves to make 
them rich ;’ and he complains that Yarmouth which, from a bed of 
sand, had risen to an opulent town, solely by the fishery, with the 
Cinque ports and other towns and villages to the number of 225, 
were, in his time, ‘decayed and: reduced to extreame poverty,” 
whilst those 6f Holland and Zealand were flourishing from the 
riches collected on our own coasts, where not less than 400 of 
their vessels were constantly employed to supply England alone 
with fish caught on its own shores. As a contrast to our indelence 
or indifference, a lively picture is drawn of the bustle and activity 
which the Dutch herring buss fishery communicated to the various 
tradesmen and artisans, labourers, salters, packers, dressers, &c. 
and of the numbers of poor women and chikdron to which it gave 
employment.* On the coasts of Holland and in its bays and*inlets 
3000 boats of various kinds were constantly occupied; on those of 
England and Scotland, in the cod and ling fishery only, they had 
800 vessels, from 60 to 150 tons burden, fully employed; and 
each of these was attended by another vessel for supplying it with 
salt and carrying back the cured fish. From Bougoness. to the 
mouth of the Thames, a fleet of 1600 busses were actively 
in the herring fishery, toevery one of which might be 
reckoned three others, some employed in importing foreign salt, 
some in conveying it to the fishing vessels, and others in carrying 
the cured fish to a foreign market. Thus the total number of 
shipping engaged in, and connected with, the herring fishery 
amounted to 6400 vessels, giving employment on the water alone, 
to 112,000 mariners and fishermen. At that time Holland could 
boast of 10,000 sail of shipping, and 168,000 mariners, ‘ although 
their country itselfe affords them neither materials or victuall or 
merchandize to be accounted of towards their setting forth.’ It 


* In a pamphlet entitled ‘ England’s Path to Wealth and Honour, in a Dialogue 

an Englisbmanand a Dutchman,’ which abounds with information on the sub- 

ject of the fisheries, the whole alphabet is employed, in regular order, to enumezate the 

various trades-people, artisans, &c. who subsist by the herring fishery. had 
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hada navy which supported many a long and arduous contest 
with that of Great Brituin for the dominion of the. seas; and its 
commerce and colonies spread themselves over the most distant 
parts of the globe. Many fair and populous cities rose with pro- 
digious rapidity from a few mud hovels scattered among the swamps. 
.. and morasses at-the mouths of the Rhine and the Waal. So 
universally indeed was it acknowledged that the strength, wealth 
and prosperity of the United Provinces were entirely owing to 
the herring fishery, that an observation was in common use among 
themselves, that Amsterdam had its foundation on herring bones. 
But the best proofs from what channel the republic of the United 
Provinces derived its rapid flow of wealth and prosperity, may be 
collected from an estimate of the population of the States General, 
_ published in Holland in 1669, which stands as under :— 
. ‘Persons employed as fishermen, and in equipping 
fishermen. with their ships, boats, tackle, con- > 450,000 
veying of salt, &c. 
Persons employed in the navigation of ships in the 
foreign trade, wholly independent of the trade > 250,000 
connected with the fisheries, 
Persons employed as manufacturers, shipwrights, 
handicraft trades, dealers in the said maufac- > 650,000 
tures, &c. , 


Persons employed in agriculture, inland fishery, t 490 o99 
daily labour, &c. . 


Inhabitants of all descriptions employed in va- 
rigus concerns connected with domestic con- > 650,000 
sumption and in general use. 

Idle gentry without callings, statesmen, officers, 
usurers, soldiers, beggars, &c, who are sup- 200,000 
ported by the labour and care of those above- ~ 
mentioned, 


Making a total of 2,400,000.’ 


Of this aggregate population it will appear that eleven-twelfths 
were exercised in habits of industry; that 700,000, of every 
~ third person nearly, was either a mariner, a fisherman, or one em- 
ployed in the encouragement and increase of their marine and the 
fisheries. It was the boast of the pensionary De Witt that nearl 
one-fifth part of the population of the United Provinces earned their 
subsistence by the fisheries at sea, and it was his opinion that the 
“trade of Holland could not be supported without them, but would 
decay with the decay of the herring fishery, which he considered as 
.the right arm of the republic. States General, indeed, made 
‘-mo-secret of the grand source of their wealth and prosperity, In 
one of their ordinances, relating to the herring fishery, they — 
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by*declaring, ‘ how well known it is that the great fishing and 
catching of herrings is the chiefest trade and principal mine 
of the United Provinces, whereby many thousands of households, 
families, handicraft trades and occupations are set on work, are well 
maintained, and prosper, &c.’ The people of land were fully 
aware of the great advantages derived by the Dutch from a fishery 
carried on principally by the latter within the seas, and frequently 
close under the shores, of the former. Why this country, with an 
apparent indifference, suffered a nation which she had so recently 
raised out of its dykes and mud-banks to a state of independence, 
to erect, by rapid stages, a grand national superstructure on the 
basis of British produce and protection, till she became her most 
formidable rival on the ocean, is a subject that has often engaged 
the of the statesman; of such men as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
William Monson, Sir William Petty, Sir Roger L’Estrange, and 
many other able and practical politicians. Neither has there been 
any want of efforts on the part of individuals, or of encourage- 
ment on that of government, (though the latter might not always 
have been properly directed,) to correct this extraordinary supine- 
ness. Liberal subscriptions have been set on foot, and vast sums 
of money contributed at various times for the establishment of 
fishing villages and the building and setting forth of ships and boats 
suitable for the purpose. Various acts of parliament have been 
passed from time to time for the encouragement of the fisheries 
and fishermen, conferring premiums, granting bounties, allowing 
exemptions from duties, and bestowing other indulgencies and 
privileges, protecting mariners, landsmen, and apprentices engaged 
in the fisheries from the impress, and allowing every person, 
should have followed the occupation of fisherman for seven suc- 
cessive years, being a married man, to set up and freely exercise 
any trade or profession in any town or place in Great Britain. In 
the midst of all these encouragements, however, we have not been 
quite consistent. The cod and turbot fisheries were chiefly carried 
on by the Dutch. There are two baits of which these fish are 
— fond, the lamprey and the whilk, neither of which the 
possess, but both of which were amply supplied to them 
by us. Nay, it appears on evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons that our own fishing vessels have been fre- 
quently kept a fortnight or three weeks in the Thames for want of 
lampreys, while the Dutch were carrying them away by hundreds 
of thousands at a time.* But other unfavourable circumstances 
of greater weight than these caused the fisheries to languish in 





* Report of the Committee for Fisheries, 1786. 
England, 
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England, in proportion as they flourished on the opposite side of 
the channel; and thus, as Mr. Schultes says, 

* This country passively contributed to her rivals’ aggrandizement; 
and at the mo period, namely 1695, when the Dutch and her neigh- 
bours were enjoying all the advantage of affluence, power and dominion, 
deriving annually from the British Sea fishery the enormous sum of 
twenty millions of>pounds, we began to borrow money for public 
expenditure, and incur the national debt, which gradually increased 
in the same proportion as their wealth and prosperity; and (painful 
to remark) it appeared by a tract published in 1653, wherein the 
writer refers to the testimony and asseverations of merchants in 
Amsterdam, that we purchased our own fish at the incredible sum of 
sixteen hundred thousand pounds annually.’* 


It may be proper, before we endeavourto point out the remedy, 
to trace some of the main causes, which have operated in producing 
that fatal disease which has so long and so obstinately impeded the 
progress of Great Britain towards a successful establishment of 
the fisheries on all or any of the numerous situations, favourable for 
that purpose, on a line of sea coast, not less than 3000 miles in 
extent. 

The occupation of a fisherman may be considered generally as 
the offspring of poverty; the dangers of the element on which he 
moves, the fatigues and hardships that he has to encounter, the 
disease and infirmity prematurely-brought on by exposure to cold 
and wet, the uncertainty of a market for his fish, if successful, and 
the certainty of starving from a want of success, are the dis+ 
couraging prospects which he who embarks im the trade has to 
contemplate; but as necessity is the parent of exertion as well as of 
invention, we do not find that a want of hands for the fisheries makes 
any part of the obstacles which have retarded their progress. It 
is pretty nearly the same with nations as with individuals; that 
country, which has but one of its sides abutting on the sea, must 
necessarily be poor before it consents to become a nation of fisher- 
men. Thus the provinces of Holland and Zealand, whose culti- 
vable land yielded not sufficient produce for the subsistence of 
one-eighth part of their inhabitants, were driven by necessity to seek 
for the remainder on the water. But England, which had twelve 
times the quantity of productive land for her population, felt not 
the same necessity of cultivating the sea to provide subsistence, 
though surrounded by that element on every side. Food was neither 
so dear nor so scarce, that men were driven to the necessity of 
encountering the perils and hardships of a boisterous element to 


* Schultes’s Dissertation, p. 5. 
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increase the quantity or reduce the price of the necessaries of life. 
The small portion of its inexhaustible stores that was drawn from 
its bosom was rather to supply an article of Juxury for home con- 
sumption, than a merchantable commodity for the foreign market; 
and even that demand was scantily and precariously furnished. If 
the catch, as it is technically called, was too abundant, a great part of 
it was spoiled for want of a quick and certain market at hand, while 
the quantity itself lowered the price of those that were disposed of ; 
if too scanty, the produce was not worth the expense of sending to 
a distant market, unless sold there at an exorbitant price. The un- 
certainty of the supply and the fluctuation of price were necessarily 
followed by an uncertainty in the demand; and such a state of the 
market being precisely suited for the establishment of a mono- 
poly, a monopoly was accordingly established. For this purpose 
a narrow and confined spot of ground was set apart in the city 
of London, which absorbed the whole of the fish that came 
within the radius of its vortex, extending from Billinsgate, as its 
focal point, seven miles in every direction; and this little spot 
virtually monopolized all the best fish that were caught on the 
coast of the United Kingdom. This market is held as an exclusive 
privilege of the corporation of London by charter, ‘ which,’ says 
Sir Thomas Bernard, ‘ in the greatest and most populous city in 
the world, restricts the sale of an essential article of life to a small 
and inconvenient market; and has exclusively placed the monopoly 
of fish in the hands of a few interested salesmen.’ 

* If the abuse (adds Sir T. Bernard) were limited to a mere enhance- 
ment of price upon those who value the articles of life in proportion to 
their dearness and scarcity, the power might be so modified in its exercise, 
as to be undeserving of public animadversion or interference. But it is 
now ascertained that, in a period of scarcity, when every effort is making 
by importation and economy to provide for the public necessities, a kind 
of blockade has checked the supply of the metropolis; large quantities 
of fish have been withheld or wantonly destroyed as they approached 
the market, and nearly two millions of inhabitants in,London and its 
surrounding neighbourhood have been in a great measure deprived of 
an article of food, which might have lessened the consumption of 
‘butchers’ meat and wheat-corn, to the relief of the whole kingdom.”* 


The evils of this monopoly are greatly enhanced by the tricks 
and abuses which are contrived by the fishermen, the salesmen 
and the fishmongers, who, in the present state of things, are all 
more interested in creating a scarcity than in the diffusion of plenty. 
It is more advantageous to all these parties to sell a turbot at three 
guineas, and a lobster for its sauce at twelve shillings, than by 
sending three times the quantity to market, to reduce the prices 

, *Account of a Supply of Fish, p. 1 et seq. 
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to a sixth part of what they actually are. Great care is therefore 
taken that the’ market be precisely fed to the profitable poimt, but 
never overstocked, To effect this, they have a depét of well-boats 
and store-boats ready stocked about Gravesend. In these boats 
a supply of cod, turbot, and lobsters are kept during the season, 
from whence the proper quantity is daily measured out for the 
Billinsgate market. In the height of the season those that get 
sickly are thrown overboard, but, towards the end, when keepmg 
up the price is no longer an object, thousands of sickly and ema- 
ciated cod and lobsters are thrown into the market. Not many 
months ago a Russian frigate ran down one of these lobster vessels, 
and set 15,000 of these animals adrift in the Thames. A species 
of cruelty is resorted to in order to prevent lobsters, so pounded 
up, from tearing one another in pieces; the great claw is rendered 
paralytic by driving a wooden peg into the lower joint. 

All attempts have hitherto failed to break this iniquitous combina- 
tion. Certain fishmongers, encouraged by several noblemen and 
gentlemen, agreed to serve out fish at reduced prices, by having it 
brought from the coasts by land carriage. The Billinsgate sales- 
men took the alarm, raised a subscription of several thousand 
pounds, and bribed the servants and housekeepers of the encouragers 
of land carriage fish to put the very worst fish they could get.on 
their masters’ table ; from which it soon obtained so bad a charac- 
ter that the new fishmongers were ruined, and the old ones con- 
trived to add to their monopoly all the fish brought to market by 
land as well as water carriage. ‘ 

It is of so much importance to destroy this combination, that 
the Committee of the Fish Association, in their first Report, 
consider it expedient to commence their operations with the metro- 
polis, believing, and with reason, that the increased use of fish 
in London, Westminster, and their vicinity, would not fail to 
contribute, by their example, to introduce its general consumption 
into other cities and places in Great Britam. ‘To attain this 
object, it appears to the committee to be absolutely necessary that 
the prorat impediments to supply and distribution should be re- 
moved. ei 

Of these impediments, the four principal ones are the following. 
First, Billinsgate, being the only market, is neither adequate in size 
to more than a small portion of the necessary supply, nor conve- 
nient in point of access, or local situation, to the immense po 
lation which, within the last century, has extended itself to the 
westward, over Mary-le-bone, Paddington, Lambeth, &e. a cir- 
cumstance which has necessarily impeded and obstructed the distri- 
bution and sale of fish. Secondly, the doubt and hesitation of 
fishermen in bringing up to this only market: so large a —, “4 
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fish as they might procure, while so many circumstances render the 
sale of it both difficult and uncertain. Thirdly, the distribution and 
sale, arising from the local situation of Billinsgate market: ‘ the 
labour and loss of time of a poor basket-woman, who can afford 
to buy only a small lot of fish, must be greatly increased, by her 
being obliged to resort to Billinsgate between three and six o’clock 
in the morning, on account of her little purchase, and to return 
with it several miles on her head, before she can begin her sale.’* 
The case with regard to mackerel, which more or less applies to 
other fish, is thus stated by Sir Thomas Bernard. | 


* It is a singular but well known fact, that at the time when 
there is the greatest quantity of mackerel to be caught in the part of the 
British channe! which supplies the London market, and when that 
fishery is most abundant, the fishermen who frequent Billinsgate, al- 
most wholly discontinue the mackerel fishery. This extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is thus accounted for. These fishermen depend in a great 
measure for customers on fishwomen who attend daily at Billinsgate 
with their baskets on their heads, to purchase the mackerel, and carry 
them for sale about the metropolis. As long as these women continue 
their attendance on the Billinsgate market, the fishermen are secure of 
a certain degree of custom for their fish; but as soon as the common 
fruit comes into season, they give up dealing in fish ; finding the sale 
of gooseberries, currants and the like, to produce them a larger and 
more secure profit, with less risk or trouble, The fishermen being thus 
disappointed of a sale for their mackerel, at the time when they are 
most abundant, give up, in a degree, their employment for the season ; 
and an immense quantity of palatable and nutricious food is thereby 
annually withheld from the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

* This circumstance of the want of means of sending their fish gene- 
rally into the town, not only prevents the mackerel being caught ; but, 
even after they have been caught and brought up the river, precludes a 
considerable part of it from ‘ever reaching the market ; for all that ar- 
rives at this period beyond the estimated demand of the fishmongers, 
however fresh and good, is thrown into the Thames, and destroyed be- 
fore it reaches Billinsgate ; with the consequence of enhancing the price 
of mackerel to the opulent part of the metropolis, and of excluding 
most of its inbabitants from a participation in this cheap and plentiful 
supply of food.’+ 


The fourth great impediment, mentioned by the committee, to 
the general use of fish in the metropolis, is the uncertainty of price, 
and the total ignorance in which the public are kept as to the daily 
state of the supply. ‘ The housekeeper who is going to market, 
knows pretty correctly what will be the price of mutton, beef, 
bread, cheese, and almost every other article of subsistence, but 

sana 
®* First Report of the Committee of the Fish Association, p. 1%. . 
¢ Account of » Supply of Fish, p. 3 and-4.” ss 
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has no means of guessing whether fish will, that morning, be two- 
pence or two shillings a pound.’ She knows, indeed, that the 
price depends mainly on the pleasure of the fishmongers, and con- 
siders it therefore a sort of prohibited article, fit only for the tables 
of the rich and luxurious. Indeed: the great mass of inhabitants, 
consisting of tradespeople, mechanics, and small annuitants, would 
as soon think ef going into Owen’s or Grange’s shops to ask the 
price of a pine-apple, as to inquire of Grove or Taylor the prices 
of cod, turbot, or salmon in the height of the season and when~the 
town is full. Hence, when it may happen that there is even a ghut 
of ‘fish, which however*is rarely the case, as there is no mode of 
—? that information, there is none of increasing the means 
of sale. 
- ‘There is, however, another and not an artificial impediment to 
the regular supply of the metropolis by water carriage, which 
arises from the navigation of the river Thames. Whenever there 
is a prevalent south-west wind, which makes it. impracticable to 
et up the river, the fishermen take shelter in a small bay on the 
x side of the mouth of the Thames, called Holy Haven, or 
sometimes East Haven; here they are obliged to wait a shift of 
wind, and, if disappointed in this, their cargoes are thrown over- 
board, and they proceed on another fishing voyage. The com- 
mittee therefore propose to open a communication by land carriag 
~ between Holy Haven and the metropolis; the distance is only 
thirty miles, of which about four or five would require a new road 
to be made. Were this once effected, a daily and regular supply 
of fish would reach town in five or six hours after its arrival in 
Holy Haven, and the increased expense would not exceed one 
halfpenny a pound.* 

‘The first step to the removal of all these obstacles to a more 
extended use of fish in the metropolis, appears obviously to’ be the 
dissolution of the present monopoly by the establishment of new 
markets. The evil of this monopoly is not a complaint of recent 
date ; it would seem to have been felt so far back as the year 1749, 
when an act was passed ‘ for making a free market for the sale of 
fish in the city of Westminster; and for preventing the forestalling 
and monopolizing of fish; yet, from some s e and unaccount- 
able circumstances, though the population of Westminster and its 
connected neighbourhood has increased more than three-fold since 
the passing of that act of George II. no benefit whatever has been 
derived to this immense aggregate of population from it. “The 
commissioners, in fact, seem to have mismanaged the concern al- 
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together, and to have put themselves completely into the power of 
the monopolists of Billinsgate. 

‘The present committee therefore propose, in the first place, to 
make the act effective, and appoint new commissioners to carry it 
into execution. ‘This, we conceive, is not enough; if an addi- 
tional market was thought necessary in 1749, we should say that 
three at least were required in 1813; and as the nearer the 
markets supplying different articles are situated one to the other, 
the more convenience will be afforded to the housekeeper, we 
should recommend the establishment of one for the sale of fish in 
the vicinity of Blackfriars-bridge, near Fleet-market ; a second in 
the neighbourhood of the new Strand-bridge, not very distant 
from Covent Garden and Hungerford markets; and a third near 
Westminster-bridge, for the supply of the lower part of Westmin- 
ster and Lambeth. The fishermen of Brighton and other parts of 
the coasts of Sussex and Kent would amply supply these markets 
with the ordiriary kinds of fish by land carriage, provided two ob- 
stacles were removed. The first is the collection of the post dut 
on the horses employed in their fish carts, which, for one cart 
four horses, amounts to twenty-eight shillings. The second is the 
inconvenience and uncertainty of Billinsgate market. It appears 
however, from Mr. Serjeant Onslow’s interpretation of the act of 
44 Geo. III. cap. 98, that no duty was meant to be imposed on a 
mere fish-cart or caravan, carrying fish only; and the joint opi- 
nion of the Attorney General and the learned serjeant en the other 
se is, that ‘ there is no legal impediment to any person or pert 

sons @ngaging a warehouse, yard, or other convenient place, at 
whicl® to receive and sell, by retail or wholesale, fish of other 
victuals ; but such individuals cannot by law erect a market, in 
which: to-exact tolls, or other incidents to a market.’* With 
submission to these learned authorities, the law for erecting 
one market, at least, in Westminster, exists as fully now as when 
it was’ enacted ; and we ap nd that nothing more is wanting 
to carry it into effect daa the nomination of new commissioners. 
Of this we trust the Committee of the Fish Association will not 
lose sight. 

That the establishment of these markets would remove all the 
impediments to the general use of fish in the metropolis, has, we 
think, been decisively proved by an experiment made by Mr. Hale, 
one of the members of the Committee for the Relief of the 
Manufacturing Poor. He agreed with some fishermen to take 
from ten to twenty thousand mackerel a-day ata price not exceeding 
ten shillings the teundred of six score, ora penny a-piece; a price-at 
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which the fishermen said they could afford to supply the 

market to any extent, were they sure of a regular sale. On the 
15th June, 1812, upwards of 17,000 mackerel delivered at the 
stipulated price were sent to Spitalfields, and sold to the working 
weavers at the original cost of a penny a-piece, to which 
women were employed to carry them from Billinsgate until 
eleven o’clock at night. Though purchased with great avidity by 
the-inhabitants of district, it soon appeared that Spitalfields 
alone would not be equal to the consumption of the vast quantities 
of mackerel which daily poured into the market; they were therefore 
sent for distribution among the poor, at the same rate, in other parts 
of the town; workhouses and other public establishments were also 
served ; ‘and the supply increased to so great a degree, that 500,000 
mackerel arrived and were sold in one day.’ ‘The whole cost of this 
experiment for the distribution of fresh and sweet mackerel, caught 
the preceding day, at a penny a-piece, was fifty-five pounds ten 
shillings, expended chiefly in the carriage from Billinsgate.* 

But this abundant supply is not confined solely to mackerel. 
Herrings might be sent up to market for many months in the year, 
and there sold for less than a halfpenny a-piece; and cod, haddocks, 
whitings, flounders, &c. proportionally cheap; so that no one week 
throughout the whole year would pass over, without every family 
in this great metropolis being enabled to enjoy a wholesome meal 
of fish one day at least in it. 

The Committee for the Relief of the Manufacturmg Poor did 
not stop here; they contracted for 200 tons of corned cod, caught 
and cured on our own coast, and for 400,000 corned herrings; the 
former was supplied to the distressed manufacturers of Sheffield at 
two pence halfpeuny a pound, and the latter at the rate of two for 
three halfpence. 1t cannot then admit of a doubt, that, if facilities 
were given for a regular demand, the supply of fish, as of all other 
articles, would keep pace with that demand, not only in the metro- 
polis, but throughout the United Kingdom; and it is quite certain 
that so great an addition to the quantity of food would have the 
effect of reducing its price, which is, at all times, an important 
consideration, but most important at the present time, when, to use 
the words of the Committee of the Fish Association, ‘ an mcreasing 
population, which in the last twelve years has been augmented by 
nearly a million and a half of inhabitants—extensive manufactories 
requiring a great addition of food—and the supply of our fleets.and 
armies—of our West India colonies—and of those British settle- 
ments which do not entirely provide the means of their own subsis- 
tence—call imperiously both on the public and on individuals, to 
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unite every effort to provide an increase of subsistence, and to shake 
off that annual dependence on the uncertain and ruinous importa- 
tion of wheat corn and other grain, at an expense amounting, in the 
same period of twelve years, to no less a sum than forty-two mil- 
lions of money, sent out of the kingdom in quest of the necessary 
articles of life.’* 

It must not be disguised however, that, such are the prejudices 
of the common people, and of the poor more especially, that were 
the supply: of fish so abundant as to reduce the price to a very low 
rate, it would be considered as unwholesome, or not fresh, or 
out of season, and would consequently find few purchasers. A gra- 
dual introduction of fish as an ordinary article of food is preferable 
to a sudden overflow. An example set by their superiors frequently 
tends'to the removal of the prejudices of the lower order. The 

late Admiral Rodney, dining at Carlton House, congratulated the 
Prince of Wales on seeing a plate of what he thought British 
cured herrings on the table, adding that, if His Royal Highness’ 
example was followed by the upper ranks only, it would be the 
means of adding 20,000 hardy seamen to the navy. ‘The Prince 
observed that he had paid him an unmerited compliment, the 
herrings not having been cured by British hands—‘ but,’ continued 
His Royal Highness, ‘ henceforward I shall order a plate of British 
cured herrings to be purchased at any expense, to appear as a 
standing dish at this table: we shall call it a Rodney, and under 
that designation, what true patriot will not follow my example/’+ 
We fear the Rodney, like the monument voted to the memory of 
that gallant officer, has long been suspended. 

But the uncontrouled command of the sea, the local and natural 
advantages arising out of the insular situation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ‘ encircled by inexhaustible shoals of nourishing and gra- 
tifying food,’ the equally inexhaustible mines of salt which both the 
land and sea afford us, are advantages so eminently superior to those 
which most other nations are gifted wiih, that we ought not to 
be satisfied with the supply of our home consumption—We should 
imitate the Dutch, and draw from our stores a copious supply for 
exportation to foreign countries, in exchange for other articles of 
consumption, and thereby increase the national wealth, strength, 

- and industry, and ‘ provide a great and unfailing nursery for our 
navy—the | bulwark, the defence, and the glory of the United 


ere, we must confess, the causes of former failure are neither 
so obvious, nor the remedy against future failure so easy. Funds 
were not always wanting to supply every necessary material on a 
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grand scale, nor were precautions neglected for ensuring success. 
So early as 1580 a plan was proposed to raise £80,000 for esta- 
blishing the British fishery; in 1615 the like sum was raised by a 
joint-stock company; in }632 a royal fishing company was esta- 
blished under the sanction of King Charles I. In 1660 parliament 
granted a remission of the salt duties, and freed all the materials 
employed in the fisheries from customs and excise. In 1661 the 
national fisheries met with great encouragement under the auspices 
of Charles II. In 1677 this monarch imcorporated the Duke of 
York and others into ‘ The Company of the Royal Fishery of Eng- 
land.’ In 1713 it was proposed to raise £180,000 on annuities, for 
the purpose of establishing a fishing company. In 1749, by the 
recommendation of George II. in his opening speech to parliament, 
and in consequence of a report of a committee of the House of 
Commons, £500,000 was subscribed for carrying on the fisheries 
under a corporation by the name of ‘ The Society of the Free 
British Fishery,’ of which the Prince of Wales was chosen the 
governor. This society, which was patronized and promoted by 
the first men in the kingdom, promised fair for a little time, but it 
soon began to languish, nor could the enormous bounty of 56s. a 
ton prevent its total failure. The attention of parliament was 
again called to this great national object in 1786, when a new 
corporation was formed under the name of ‘ The British Society 
for exteuding the Fisheries and improving the Sea Coasts of the 
Kingdom,’ which, if it does not flourish with all the vigor that 
could be wished, is still in existence, and we believe in an impro- 
ving state. 

These failures however, injurious as they might be to individuals, 
who contributed to the funds, were not so to the public; the towns 
and harbours of the maritime counties were improved, the number 
of seamen increased, the pilotage of the coasts better understood, 
and a body of expert fishermen formed, many of whom continued 
their occupations on the ruins of the several companies. 

The success of the Dutch was owing in great measure to the 
steady industry of that indefatigable people. Their fishery, how- 
ever, was conducted on a well-regulated system, by which all were 
required rigidly to abide; it was a concern, in which the whole 
nation might be said to partake. Every one felt it a duty to have 
a share in the fishery. An officer with the title of Admiral 
commanded the fishing squadron, whose directions all the rest were 
implicitly to obey. "The English Companies, it is true, whether 
joint-stock or royal, had their regulations; but each fisherman when 
at sea ‘ was left to himself, and permitted to fish as best liketh him ;’ 
he was, in short, under no restraint or discipline. The Dutch, 
besides, were purely fishers; ‘ in season and out of season’ they 
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occupied themselves in matters solely connected with the fishery. 
The English combined with their fishery some other employment 
which but too frequently furnished an excuse for putting to sea, 
perhaps at the proper moment, whenever they might find themselves 
disposed to loiter on shore. It is an old complaint that while the 
provident and indefatigable Dutch went out to sea as far as the 
Shetland Islands to meet the herrings, the English quietly waited 
their arrival on the coast and in the creeks. ‘ ‘The Hollanders are 
industrious,’ says Sir John Burroughs, ‘ and no sooner are dis- 
charged of lading but presently put forth for more, and seek for 
markets abroad as well as at home; whereas our English, after 
they have been once at sea, doe commonly never returne againe 
until all the money taken for their fish be spent, and they are in 
debt, seeking only to serve the next market.’* The English more- 
over being, as we have before observed, half traders and half fishers, 
were in the habit of proceeding to the mid channel and there bar- 
tering their goods for fish with the Dutch and Flemings ; a practice 
which led by no very slow degrees to systematic smuggling, which 
was found to be an employment so much more genteel and easy, as 
well as profitable, that the fishing towns became so many deposi- 
taries of contraband goods. : 

We may therefore not be much out in ascribing the failure of the 
English fisheries for the home market to a want of those facilities 
which would create a steady demand, and ensure to the fisherman a 
certain and ready sale of his produce ; and of those for the foreign 
market, to a want of system and management in the Royal and Joint- 
stock Companies—to a want of funds by individual fishermen, and 
the unwilligness of men of capital to engage in a concern of such 
doubtful success ;—to which may be added the indifference and want 
of attention arising from the mixed employment of our fishermen: 
perhaps, however, the failure was after all mostly owing to the 
Dutch having anticipated and secured to themselves the best 
of the foreign markets, where their herrings had obtained the cha- 
racter of beiag so much superior to ours, that it was in vain we en- 
deavoured to enter into competition with them, even in regard to 

rice. 
, If we turn our attention, in the next place, to the fisheries of 
Scotland, we shall find that there too they have always languished; 
yet all the natural inducements that can invite or compel to the 
cultivation of the fishery exist ov the northern and western shores 
of that country, and more especially on its appendant islands of 
Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides. It is here that ‘ the British 
Society for extending the Fisheries’ have chiefly exerted them- 
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selves, and here indeed their exertions were most required. The 
total change which the rebellion, and the consequent es up 
of the clans, occasioned in the situation and circumstances of the 
Highlanders, compelled many thousand families to seek for em+ 
ployment on the opposite shores of the Atlantic. This emigra- 
tion depopulated whole districts. The soil was not ungrateful 
nor the climate ungenial; both the sea and the land offered 
abundant means of subsistence: but the change was too violent to 
admit of proper measures being taken to allure these poor people 
to the pursuit of the fisheries and the cultivation of the waste lands, 
Seduced too by false statements, and deluded by imaginary hap- 
piness, they fled from their native shores to undergo a state of 
misery ten times more severe than that from which they vainly 
flattered themselves they were escaping. ‘Their deplorable con- 
dition in the promised land of America is thus feelingly, and we 
believe faithfully, described by a gentleman who spared no pains 
in directing his inquiries into the ‘ most effectual means of the 
improvement of the coasts and the western isles of Scotland.’ 

* Within these few years I have taken much pains to inquire, and 
have had the very best opportunities of ascertaining, the unhappy fate 
of many of those unfortunate people who have emigrated, either from 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, to that part of the globe; and even within 
these few months I have had an account of the poverty, wretchedness, 
nakedness, and misery of many of those people, which it is almost hor- 
rible to describe. Of money there is none to be obtained; what is 
carried out is soon expended; and when their clothes are worn out 
they have no means of replacing them. If they should even obtain em- 
ployment as labourers, they can get no wages in money from their em- 
ployers. If they obtain land, they can get nothing for its produce: 
their food a little Indian corn and water, they drag out a miserable ex- 
istence, with little chance of ever acquiring the only consolation that 
Yemains, that of procuring the means of returning to their native land, 
ja‘which many hundreds of these deluded people declared to my friend 
that they would be glad to accept the most abject employments, or 
even to beg from door to door rather than support the miseries of their 
situation in America. The women who had gone out were of all others 
the most wretched ; nor is there, of either sex, or of any description, a 
single individual, who has recently emigrated to America, that would 
not think it the most fortunate emancipation to be landed naked on 
their native shores.’* 

To put an effectual bar to the recurrence of so much misery on 
the return of peace, to prevent so many brave men and their families 
being lost to the country, in which the interests of humanity are no 
less concerned than those of sound policy, no great sacrifice on the 





* Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Abbot on the improvement of the coasts 
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part of the public would seem to be required. ‘These emigrations 
are not so much owing to a redundancy, as to a scantiness, of po- 
pulation, The dispersion of the inhabitants over a wide tract of 
eountry is unfavourable to the cultivation and improvement of it; 
it is useless to raise grain where there is no demand for it—no mar- 
kets—no roads—no assemblage of people in towns, uniting in one 
Sa ate ene me of social life, and sending forth, like the 
in the human body, health and vigour to the extremities. In 
such a country the great landholder finds his advantage in converting 
whole districts into pasture for the rearing of cattle and sheep, which 
require not a turnpike road for driving them to a market. same 
scantiness of population on the sea-coasts, where all are fishermen, 
is attended with the same disadvantages. ‘The families of these 
poor people are in a state of constant migration; for the wives and 
children of fishermen are employed in gutting the fish. ‘The 
women travel along the dreary coast, from bay to bay, in the cheerless 
months of November and December, with their infants on their 
backs, a little oatmeal, a kettle and a few other utensils, which an | 
uninhabited waste could not supply: ‘ they commence their cold 
and heartless labour without shelter for themselves or their infants, 
without any change of their daily diet of fish and oatmeal, no house 
to screen the sick or the dying—the heath, the cavern, or stunted 
bush their only bed, the snow or the hoary frost their only cover- 
ing.* So strongly, indeed, was the House of Commons impress- 
ed with a sense of the evils arising out of this state of the country, 
that it is declared in the Act + which incorporates the ‘ British 
Society,’ ‘ that the building of free towns, villages, piers and fishing 
stations in the Highlands and islands of North Britain, will greatly 
contribute to the improvement of the fisheries, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and other useful objects of industry in that part of the 
kingdom, in which the dispersed situation of the inhabitants have 
hitherto proved a great impediment to their active exertions; and 
their being collected into fishing towns and villages would be the 
means of forming a nursery of hardy seamen for His Majesty's 
navy, and the defence of the kingdom.’ 
ccordingly three fishing settlements were fixed on by the Com- 
mittee of the Directors; one at Ullapool, on the north; another 
at Loch-bay, in the Isle of Sky; and the third on the south coast, 
at Tobermory; since which has recently been added a fourth at 
Pulteney-town, near Wick in Caithness. Bounties were also given 
at the same time and certain facilities granted with regard to the 
salt duties, which have a been extended ; but this is not 
enough: before any effectual remedy can be applied to the Scotch 
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fisheries, the indulgence must be enlarged, more towns built, and 
all the restraints and complicated regulations arising from the duty 
on salt completely done away. ‘This is of far greater importance 
to the fisherman than the allowing of bounties, and in the end at- 
tended probably with less loss to the revenue. We think with 
Adam Smith, that a tonnage-bounty, proportioned to the burden 
of the ship, and not to her diligence and success im the fishery, is 
not the best stimulus to exertion; but we by no means agree with 
him, that vessels will be fitted out for the sole purpose of catching, 
not the fish, but the bounty. We must also doubt the correctness 
of the fact adduced in illustration of his theory, namely, that, in the 
year 1759, when the bounty was fifty shillings the ton, the whole 
buss-fishery of Scotland brought in only four barrels of herrings; so 
that each barrel of merchantable herrings in that year cost the go- 
vernment, in bounties alone, £159 7s. 6d.* This is at least 
strangely inconsistent with what he advances in the very next page, 
namely, that the great bounties had given such encouragement to the 


_ buss-fishery as to ruin the boat-fishery. But facts were then, as they 


now are, against his theory; the buss-fishery, in spite of bounties, 
is gone to decay, while the boat-fishery not only survives but im- 
proves. We agree with him, however, that bounties have the 
effect of encouraging rash adventurers in concerns which they do 
not understand, and cause them to lose, by their ignorance, more 
than is gained by the liberality of government. The bounty, in 
fact, is no encouragement to the actual fisherman. In the Shet- 
land islands the laird is the proprietor of the boats. All that the 
poor fisherman catches is to be delivered to the laird’s steward at a 
very low rate, who, in return, gives him the heads of the fish for 
himself and family, and serves him with the necessaries of life from 
the laird’s storehouse at an enormous profit, sometimes at the rate 
of five shillings fora peck of oatmeal of eight pounds weight. His 
family employ themselves in making worsted stockings, mittens 
and night-caps, for which they are allowed about five pence a 
ir !+ 
Pt appears from the report of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1785, that the whole of the duties on salt received into the 
Treasury from the counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 


. Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, on an average of the preceding 


ten years, amounted only to £ 172 6s. per annum, and there is 
reason to believe that they have not since that time increased. These 
counties might therefore be exempt from the duties on salt without 
much injury to the revenue; but this is not enough; they should 
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also be exempt from ‘the various vexatious bonds and penalties 
which at present accompany that indulgence, and which m many 
cases are as distressing to the fishers as if they paid the duty on the 
salt they use.* How, for instance, can it be expected that the 
poor fisherman should send to the distance of 80 or 100 miles to a 
depét of salt for every boat load of fish he may wish to cure? how 
can he convey such cured fish to a custom-house, equally distant, to 
have it examined? He has not sufficient capital to purchase a ship 
load of salt ; or if he had, where is he to keep this:perishable article? 
It is well known that for want of faci'ities which would enable in- 
dividuals to purchase small quantities of salt, hundreds of boat loads 
of fish are cast away, or thrown upon the land as manure. 
Nothing can more strongly exemplify the beneficial effects arising 
from the free use of salt, without being subject to bonds, pains, or 
penalties, than the privilege granted by Parliament to the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man to import salt from England duty free, not 
only for curing fish, but for all other domestic purposes. In the 
year 1769 the inhabitants of this island amounted to 17,500. ‘ In 
the year 1784,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ I had the honour to be appointed 
by the Treasusy to make an inquiry into the state of the revenue and 
fisheries of thatisland. 1 found that, at that period, without boun- 
ties on their boats or the tonnage of their fishing smacks, or any pre- 
miums other than the free use of salt, they carried on a most exten- 
sive fishery, which employed 2500 seamen. In the absence of the 
herrings, the fishermen supplied the consumption of the island, in 
great abundance, with white fish, the agriculture was greatly increa- 
sed, and the population consisted of 30,000 souls, having nearly 
_ doubled the number of its inhabitants in fifteen years.’+ In 1798 
their boats had increased both in number and size; from the burden 
of ten to twelve tons they had now advanced from sixteen to twenty 
two tons, of which the number exceeded 350, each employing seven 
or eight men; they had besides from forty to fifty fishing smacks 
from twenty to forty tons each, the whole employing upwards of 
3000 seamen, which were then equal to the number of men 
and boys employed in the whole of the buss fishery of Scotland, 
supported by bounties exceeding £20,000 a year.t ‘The prosperity 
of this island continues to be progressive, which is ascribed prin- 
cipally to the free importation of salt. ‘That frauds are here com- 
mitted on the revenue, and that, if the same indulgence was granted 
to the fisheries of Scotland, they would be committed to a greater 
extent, proportionate to the greater facilities of disposing of this ar- 
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ticle, there can be no doubt; but it is probable, on the other hand, 
that the trade and manufactures of the United Kingdom would be 
more benefited by the increased quantity of fuod thereby procured, 
and the national prosperity more advanced by the increased wealth 
of a numerous body of fishermen, than it possibly can be by. the 
trifling sum which may accrue to the revenue from the present 
system of the salt laws as they affect the fisheries. . We are. per- 
suaded, however, that means may be discovered effectually to pre- 
vent duty-free-salt from being used for any other purpose than that 
of curing fish, by making it unfit for, or immediately detected if 
applied to, any domestic use; as tinging it, for instance, with a 
pale red, green or yellow colour, while liquid in the pans, and thus 
communicating a tint to the solid crystals, which would in no shape 
injure the fish. 

The whole sea coast of Ireland, its bays, creeks, inlets, lakes and 
rivers abound with all the various kinds of edible fish and of the 
very best quality; yet the fisheries of this part of the United 
Empire have, if possible, been more neglected than either those of 
England or Scotland. The Nymph bank* on the southern coast, 
abounding with cod, hake and ling, and presenting a fishery, perhaps 
not quite so extensive, but equal in all other respects, to that of the 
banks of Newfoundland, was a late discovery. The Liverpool 
market is scantily supplied from this bank; .but those of Bristol, 
Bath, Plymouth, Exeter, Portsmouth and London might derive an 
ample supply of white fish from thence with greater certainty and 
facility than from the banks of the North Sea, the wind blowing 
fair from it for all those markets nine months out of twelve. 
But the Irish, poor and wretched as they are, and surrounded as the 
island is with mexhaustible fishing grounds, are either so indolent 
or have so little inclination to engage in the fisheries, that they 
have not yet proceeded a single step beyond procuring a partial 
supply of their own wants. ‘They seem indeed to have less taste 
for a sea-faring life than their insular situation might be supposed 
to create, a proof of which is given in the few men which that 
country furnishes for the royal navy. With a population consisting 
of considerably more than one fourth of the whole population of 
the United Kingdom, Ireland does not supply more than one- 
seventh of the men belonging to the navy, and three-fourths of this 
small portion are landmen. Those few who follow the occupation 
of fishermen are so much prejudiced in favour of their own im- 
perfect methods of catching deh that they have hitherto resisted all 
attempts at improvement. A gentleman, it seems, by a particular 





* So called from the vesse! in which it was discovered, by Mr. Doyle, and of which 
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kind of trammel net, proved to them that in a couple of hours he 
could take ten times the quantity of hake that they with their hookers 
were able to do in a whole night. The cost of one of these hookers 
is from £130 to £150; it is navigated by four men and a boy, and 
the mode of fishing is by the hook and line. A set of trammel nets 
with a boat costs only from £30to £35. They employ four men, 
but when thrown out require no attention and do not prevent the 
use of the line at the same time,—the one is certain, the other un- 
certain. . The hake, though playing about in shoals, are not always 
in the humour of biting; but they cannot escape the heel. 
The hook too must be baited, and baits are sometimes not to be 
had. ‘The poor fisherman can never hope to raise out of the produce 
of his labour so large a sum as from £ 120 to £150 to enable him to 
purchase a hooker; but a small boat and a net may fall within his 
compass, or at any rate may be purchased by a joint contribution of 
the boats’ crew; and the feelings of proprietorship would give a 
spur to his activity. Yet with all these obvious advantages, such 
was the prejudice against this new method of taking fish, that the 
crews of the hookers, alarmed at the supposed diminution of their 
profit, occasioned by the increased supply, combined together along 
the whole coast and destroyed the trammel nets wherever they dis- 
covered them.* 

An enlightened society for Ireland, formed on similar principles 
to that of the British society for extending the fisheries, &c. in 
another part of the United Kingdom, might be the means of 
removing those prejudices. Still the same difficulties would remain 
with regard to the salt laws, the removal of which it is presumed 
would, under proper regulations, give such a spur to the Irish 
fisheries, as would amply compensate the loss or failure of the 
distant fishery of Newfoundland, neither of which are impossible 
contingencies. It may be lost by the war; it may fail through the 
exertions and success of a rival. In point of fact, it has for some 
years past been progressively on the decline; whilst that of New- 
England has continued to flourish in the same progression, 

It is stated on good authority, that in the year 1805, the number 
of vessels employed in the American fishery amounted to about 
1500, carrying about ten thousand men, who had caught from 
8 to 900,000 quintals of fish, while the whole produce of the New- 
foundland fishery did not exceed 500,000 quintals, and the number 
of vessels and men employed did not amount to one half of that 
employed by the Americans.+ The causes of this falling off 
are stated to be; first, the prohibition from making such local 
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laws and regulations as might be suitable to the circumstances of 
the inhabitants; secondly, the restriction which prevents the resi- 
dent inhabitants from erecting their necessary dwellings; thirdly, 
the prohibition against the enclosure and cultivation of land, which 
prevents the inhabitants from raising auy part of their provisions 
beyond a few potatoes; and fourthly, the restriction laid on the 
importation of provisions from the United States, which confines 
that importation to bread flour, Indian corn, and live stock, and 
that only on conditions not calculated to afford the inhabitants 
much relief. ‘ From a system the first object of which is to with- 
hold that principle of internal legislation which is acknowledged 
to be indispensible to the good government of every community— 
which restrains the building of comfortable dwellings, in a climate 
exposed to the most inclement winter—which prohibits the culti- 
vation of the soil for food—and restricts the importation of it from 
the only market, which the inhabitants have the power to go to— 
from such a system it is not surprising that the inhabitants of New- 
foundland are not able to maintain a competition against the Ameri- 
can fishermen.’* 

We have our doubts whether the Newfoundland fishery would 
be worth the carrying on, provided our home fisheries were in a 
better state of cultivation. ‘To send out an annual supply of food 
for all the men employed on this fishery, to the distance of 3000 
miles, and an annual supply of fishermen and seamen, who make it 
a convenient stepping-stone in their emigrations to America, while 
the home fisheries on the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, equally 
productive of the same kind of fish equally good, are nearly aban- 
doned, is, to say the least of it, a questionable policy. It adds 
little to the wealth and less to the strength of the empire, and it ap- 
pears to us quite impossible that we can, on return of peace, carry 
on a competition with the Americans on their own shores. 

The brief review which we have taken of the British fisheries 
conveys nota flattering, but we believe, a faithful, picture of their pre- 
sent state. The supply, as we have seen, is inexhaustible; the de- 
mand, not satisfied either in the home or the foreign market; the 
object, of great national importance; the means, completely within 
ourselves; and success, certain under a well lated plan. We 
have our doubts, however, whether Mr. Schultes has ested 
such a plan; like most projectors, he brings forward 4 the 
favorable bearings, and promises too much. 

The outline of his scheme, if we rightly comprehend it, is this— 
The herrmg fishery to be placed under the continual support and 
immediate direction of the government, whose chief officers, as 
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factors or middle men, are to inspect the curing and packing of all 
fish for the fo market. The salt laws to be revised, restric- 
tions removed, all penalties abolished, and the intervention of excise 
officers dispensed with, A fund of six millions to be raised and 
issued in descriptive notes of one to five pounds each, to be recalled 
at the end of five years, and bearing interest at five per cent. To 
build or purchase a fishing navy of 4000 good stout vessels, not 
less than 50 or 60 tons burden, each of which, with all the appro- 
priate furniture, is calculated to cost about £3000, or the whole 
fishing flotilla twelve millions; one half of the value to be advanced 
by the fund above-mentioned. ‘The fish to be cured on board and 
repacked on shore, according to the regulations observed by the 
Dutch. All the herrings caught and packed to be purchased by 
government at 25s. a barrel of sea-sticks, which, when repacked, 
may be disposed of at 42s. a barrel. It is supposed that each ship 
take and cure annually, on an average, 600 barrels or 2,400,000 
barrels on the whole, which, after repacking, will give 1 600, 000 
barrels of merchantable herrings. he account would then stand 
as under. 


Payments. 
For 2,400,000 barrels at 25s. the barrel, £3,000 ,000, 


in five years : ‘ £ 15,000,000 
Deduct five years interest on the sum borrowed 1 500,000 


£ 13,500,000 


Receipts. 


1,600,000 repacked herrings, or, in five Lane 
8,000,000 barrels at 42s. 16,800,000 


Profit to Government e . 3,300,000 
Or annually a ° , ; £660,000 


Of the 1,600,000 barrels he estimates 600,000 for the consump- 
tion of [reland, and one million to the northero nations of Europe ; 
for he observes, that as it is ascertained the latter took from the 
Dutch 624,000 barrels in 1653, it may be presumed, ‘ upon the 
calculations made by political arithmeticians,’ there must have 
been a double population since that period, and consequently there 
must be a double demand. We are not sufficiently interested 
to inquire in what school Mr. Schultes learned his political arith- 
metic, but if his mercantile arithmetic is not grounded -on better 
principles, we suspect that Government would have but a losing 
bargain by employing him as their accountant in the new national 
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herring fishery. We do not see clearly, what appears so very ob- 
vious to Mr. Schultes, how the poor’s rate would become extinct 
by compelling each poor person to eat four salt herrings a week. 

is other plan, of raising ‘ seven milliors eight hundred thousand 
pounds a year,’ is as certain as it would be ingenious, i/—‘ if 
two-thirds of the poor of England and Wales should earn by 
manual labour three shillings a week each person.’ But his ‘ illus- 
tration’ of increasing the revenue and diminishing taxes by repo- 
sitories of pickled herring in every town, is, to us at least, an ‘ il- 
ustration’ in the form of obscurum per obscurius. 

We have a more rational and feasible ‘ project of a plan for the 
improvement of the British fisheries’ by an anonymous author.* 
He proposes, 1. A grand national corporation organized under the - 
immediate protection and superintendance of parliament. 2. A 
capital stock of to be raised in shares by the sea port 
towns and corporations, proportioned to the advantages of locality, 
and amount of their trade and tonnage; an annual dividend of 
5 per cent. guaranteed on the capital. 3. Conveniences for ship- 
ping, storehouses, sheds, &c. constructed in places contiguous to 
the best fishing grounds. 4. A free use of salt by the managers 
without any interference of the revenue officers. 5. The fish taken 
and cured to be exempt from all duties whatever; on the other 
hand no bounties to be given. 6. Fishermen disabled by accident, 
age, or infirmity, and the widows and children of fishermen to be 
provided for. 7. The corporation to be authorised to propose 
rules for the regulation and discipline of the fishery. He proposes 
to catch and cure in the deep sea herring fishery, for the foreign 
market, 900,000 barrels, and for home consumption 600,000 bar- 
rels, or 1,500,000 barrels annually, which at 24s.a barrel would be 
worth £1,800,000. To do this there would be required 60,000 
tons of decked vessels manned with 14,000 men and boys. The 
cost of these vessels, with their furniture, nets, and the wharfs, 
storehouses, &c. he estimates at £ 1,050,000, which with the total 
annual expenditure, risk, and interest on the capital will be further 
augmented to the sum of £1,673,250, so that after allowing a fair 
profit on all the articles of expenditure, and finding employment 
for vast multitudes on shore, there will remain an annual surplus 
saving of £126,750. On the same principle on a capital of 
£764,000, expended on the cod fishery,-he makes out a clear 
annual gain of £136,000 by employing 40,000 tons of decked 
shipping, and 4800 men and boys to catch and cure 600,000 bar- 
rels of cod fish. 

’ The outline of the plan we consider as unobjectionable. We 
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would only add that the shares should be reduced into so small a 
sum, ten pounds for instance, that every poor fisherman might 
have the chance of becoming a proprietor, and should always be 
entitled to a preference in the purchase of shares, which, in addi- 
tion to the price paid for his labour would ensure him 5 per cent. 
on all his savings; the clear profits, after the appropriation of a 
fund to provide for decayed fishermen and their families, might 
either be applied to au increase of the dividend or extension of 
the capital. It is for want of some such security, that capital has 
not been adventured in the home fisheries; and government only 
can afford satisfactory security. Wherever a capital has been 
advanced, it has been done with the sole view of securing a 
monopoly, as in the case of the salesmen of Billinsgate. A real 
master fisherman with an establishment of vessels, boats, nets, &c. 
is a character wholly unknown on the coasts of Britain; but let 
the government guarantee the capitalist 5 per cent. for the money 
he advances, under proper regulations, and every seaport in the 
kingdom, favourably situated for the prosecution of the fisheries, 
would speedily furnish whatever sum might be required. Sup- 
posing a million sterling to be advanced by individuals of the 
various fishing stations on the coast, the annual expense to govern- 
ment would not exceed £50,000, while the benefits which the 
nation would derive from it are incalculable. We think nothing of 
voting twenty or. thirty thousand pounds annually for carrying on 
the Caledonian canal, which many well informed persons consider 
as an useless expenditure ef money ; whilst the same sums annually 
expended on the improvement of the sea coast and ou the encourage- 
ment of the deep sea fishery would add more to the wealth, strength, 
and prosperity of Scotland, than all the Caledonian canals which 
engineers have projected. 

In a national point of view the extension of the home fisheries 
would be attended with many important considerations. By aug- 
menting the quantity of food there would necessarily result a 
reduction in the prices of all the necessaries of life; the condition 
of the labouring poor, artificers, and tradesmen would be imn- 
proved; and a permanent fishery would be the meaus of rearing 
and supporting a bold and hardy race of men for the defence of 
the sea coast, and of creating a nursery of excellent seamen for 
the navy, not less valuable, we might perhaps say, more valuable 
than that of the coal trade. This is a consideration of more 
importance at the present moment, when, after a war of twenty 
years duration, our old seamen are fast wearing out, and the 
ordinary sources of recruiting young ones greatly exhausted by the 
regular army and militia, into which landmen are tempted to enter 
by the large bounties, which exceed those given by the navy > a 
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five-fold proportion. The merchant service is no longer that 
nursery of seamen for the navy which it used to be. Merchant 
vessels are now for the most part navigated by invalided seamen 
and foreigners; and the Americans have robbed us of 40,000, or 
as some say, 60,000 seamen. We are strongly inclined to think 
that the late unfortunate captures of our frigates by the Americans 
were less owing to any disparity in the respective sizes of the ships 
and the weight of metal, (though that disparity is sufficiently great 
to account for it,) than to the circumstance of the enemy’s ships 
being manned wholly with prime seamen, which their limited navy 
enables them to do; whereas in our immense fleets one third part 
ouly of the crews of the ships consists of able seamen, (among 
whom the petty officers are included,) the rest being made up of 
ordinary, landmen, aud boys. We may add too that, in many of 
our ships, every tenth man is a foreigner. We are ready to admit 
that, from such inferiority of bodily strength, and of numbers versed 
in seamanship, this new naval enemy may occasionally have the 
advantage ; but we repel with disdain and indignation the calumaious 
assertion that our seamen have become ‘ heartless:’ an assertion so 
false and libellous that it could have been hatched only in the 
mischievous designs of some dark and malignant spirit, or in the 
disordered brain of a maniac; but no sooner hatched than confuted 
by the fact of a British frigate completely subduing, in fifteen 
minutes, an American frigate, her superior m size, her superior in 
metal, her superior in number of men. It is, perhaps, not gene- 
rally. known, that immediately after boarding, the Chesapeake 
separated from the Shannon, while the colours of the former were 
still flying and the ship unhurt, so that in fact the whole of her 
remaining crew was conquered by about 140 British seamen, with 
Brooke at their head, who scoured the decks and drove the whole 
crew into the bottom of the ship with ‘ irresistible fury.’ 

With such men, trained by such an officer, we have little to 
apprehend from the superior magnitude of the enemy’s ships; but 
we do eutertain very serious apprehensions lest the supply of these 
brave fellows should fail us. By encouraging the fisheries, how- 
ever, every seaport town, every little village on the coast, and on 
the banks of the creeks and inlets, would become a nursery of sea- 
men. Every spot to which boats and vessels resort must necessa- 
rily raise seamen; the very sight of them creates a taste for the sea 
in the neighbouring youth ; and the little adventures and risks of a 
coasting voyage or a fishing expedition, instead of deterring, serve 
only to excite in boys of spirit a stronger desire to brave the ‘ bil- 
lows of the stormy deep.’ We must not flatter ourselves that t 
long protracted war has increased our naval power; far otherwise 
is the case, as every experienced officer in the service well —e 
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It is therefore the more incumbent ou the government to omit no 
measares that may tend to keep up this ‘ arm of our strength,’ so 
essential to the honour, the independence, and the security of Great 
Britain; and we know of no measure so well calculated to pro- 
duce this effect, as that of giving every possible assistance and 
encouragement to the home fisheries. 

But the encouragement of the fisheries in a naval point of 
view is almost of equal importance on the recurrence of peace, as 
in the midst of a war. What, we would ask, is to become of the 
145,000 seamen and marines now serving in the navy, at the con- 
clusion of the war? Supposing that 45,000 be required to be kept 
in full-pay, what is to become of the remaining 100,000? When 
the commerce of the whole world, which we now almost exclu- 
sively possess, comes to be divided among the several maritime 
nations of Europe and America, so great a number of discharged 
seamen will in vain seek for employment in our commercial ma- 
rine; and if not employed in the home and foreign trade, or 
in some way or other, must obviously be lost to the country. 
We may fairly reckon however that of these 100,000 men, one in 
five, from long service, wounds and infirmities, will be unable to 
provide for himself, and will, therefore, be a fit object for the 
nation’s gratitude, dispensed through the medium of that noble 
institution, towards the support of which, indeed, every seaman 
contributes, and is therefore the more entitled to its relief. But 
where are the funds to be found to provide for 20,000 additional 
objects, who, on every consideration, must be thought deserving the 
benefit of Greenwich hospital! ‘There are at present on that 
establishment about 2500 in, and 10,000 out, pensioners, requiring 
an annual sum of £120,000. In peace the revenues must fall off 
greatly, as many of the productive sources will then be dried up. ~ 
A national fishery would give employment to all such Greenwich 
pensioners as were able to be useful, whether in the ships fishing at 
sea, or the boats attached to the fishery, or in the various occupa- 
tions connected with it onshore, the number of whom may at least 
be reckoned at two-thirds of the whole. It is well known that 
there are few of the in-pensioners, comfortable as they are, who 
would not rather prefer a small out-pension to enable them to pass 
the evening of their days among their friends, who mostly reside at 
some or other of the sea port towns of the United Kingdom. Now 
every in-pensioner costs the establishment at least £36 annually, 
while the largest out-pension does not exceed £18, and many are as 
low as £7. Hence thrice the present number of those in the 
hospital might be subsisted, and with greater comfort to them- 
selves, by admitting the helpless only as in-patients, and allowing 
all such as-were still able to do something, full liberty to go 
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where they plefsed. By this regulation, were the fisheries once 
established on a grand national plan, employment might be found 
on every part of the coast of the United Kingdom for a vast num- 
ber of brave and deserving men, each retiring to the neighbourhood 
of his native spot: and here, with the addition of his small pension 
to his earnings, the ,worn-out seaman might be enabled to pass the 
remainder of that life, of which the best portion had been devoted 
to his country’s service, among the friends and companions of his 
early days. 

Every one must be fully aware of the extreme difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of manning the navy on the breaking out of a new 
war. For every ship of the line that we could send to sea, the first 
six months of the war, the enemy, by bis marine conscription, would 
be able to man and equip five. But a national fishery, established 
on a grand scale and under proper regulations, would form such a 
nursery for the navy that we might then rely with certainty on a 
supply of seamen equal to the manning of twenty sail of the line at 
the shortest notice, on the speedy equipment of which the safety 
of the country might perhaps mainly depend. 

We pretend not to know whether the attention of the govern- 
ment may or may not have been drawn to this important subject; 
but we do know that the highest considerations of state-policy— 
that every motive of public interest and private benefit—urge the 
immediate adoption of some efficient plan for the extension and 
improvement of the fisheries. ‘The present state of the war makes 
such an undertaking the more necessary, whilst farther delay may 
be altogether fatal to it. It is essential to the success of any plan 
that our fishermen should obtain a full possession of the fishing 
grounds, and be in vigorous pursuit of all the various fisheries from 
Shetland to the Land’s End, before the termination of the war. 
That period once arrived, the golden opportunity will have passed 
away. Whenever peace shall take place, we may be well as- 
sured that our ancient rivals the Dutch, who by French alliance 
have lost their navy, their commerce and their colonies, will, 
through French assistance, strain every nerve to re-create the one 
and regain the others. ‘To effect this, they have the same means 
and the same resources which succeeded so well and so rapidly in 
former tines. Nothing that we can possibly do, on the return of 
peace, will check their progress half so effectually as an immediate 
and vigorous prosecution of the fisheries, on our part, while the 
war lasts, and the getting possession, not only of the best fishing 
grounds, but also of the best foreign markets for the dis 
sal of their produce. ‘Those markets are now open to us. 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, the whole coast of Spain and Portugal, 
the West India islands, the Brazile and Spanish America would 
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ensure a demand for an almost unlimited quantity of salted fish. It 
would be idle to supj that, on the return of friendly relations 
with the Dutch, we shall be able to prevent their fishing on our 
coasts, and in our very harbours, as they have been accustomed to 
do heretofore. In the last short interval of peace they came over 
to dredge for oysters, and to procure whilks for bait, in the very 
mouth of the Thames. French fishing vessels visited the banks and 
inlets on the coast of Ireland; and a boast was made, in the offi- 
cial journal of that country, that, in the course of two months, the 
Boulogne fishermen caught as many herrings on our side of the 
Channel, as produced them £28,000; and that one third of this 
sum was paid by English fishermen in ready money for the purchase 
of fish caught on their own shores ! 

In any negociation for a general peace, every effort will be used 
by our inveterate and deadly foe to thrust forward, as a prominent 
feature, the liberty of the seas. Our naval superiority is,‘ in 
fact, the /ethalis arundo that rankles in his breast. By that 
superiority the spark of liberty has still been kept alive on the 
continent of Europe, and’ by it alone have Spain and Portugal 
been rescued from the tyrant’s iron grasp. We are therefore ac- 
cused by him, on all occasions, and the accusation is re-echoed ‘by 
his worthy coadjutor in America, ‘ of wishing to exclude the uni- 
verse from that element which constitutes three-fourths of the 
globe;’ and of throwing a barrier across this ‘ common highway 
of nations.’ The accusation, we need not say, is utterly un- 
founded. The superiority which we have obtained by the skill 
and valour of British seamen has been used with British generosity 
and moderation. But, we confess, it has frequently occurred to 
us, that the charge might have been answered by a public decla- 
ration, stating clearly and explicitly what those maritime rights 
are, ‘ which,’ to use the words of Mr. Abbot when speaking in the 
name of the Commons of England, ‘ we have resolved never to 
surrender.’ ‘The ground on which we stand is too firm and too 
elevated to require us to rest our foundation on undefined preten- 
sions. We may, with safety, not only declare what those rights are, 
but further, that we shall wage interminable war rather than abate 
or compromise one iota of them. We hold the full and free use 
of the ocean, and every part thereof, by the whole universe, as a 
fundamental principle of public law, subject only to those regula- 
tions which have been established and sanctioned by the law of 
nations. England, it is true, has long claimed the ecspolanny of 
the seas as a right which universal conquest has fairly given her; a 
right which we trust she will long continue to hold for her own 
honor and for the general happiness of mankind. Her sovereignty 
however is purely military, and in other respects but a ‘ barren 
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sceptre ;’ for, we repeat that at no period does it appear that she 
ever intended to set up any claim to a legal and possessory right of 
the sea to the exclusion of other nations. 

That we have used the sovereignty of the seas with moderation’ 
is no idle assertion. If, by the common consent of nations, the sea’ 
has been held to be innocent, and inexhaustible, and therefore, that 
every one has a right to use it for navigation, and for fishing, Eng- 
land has not infringed either of those rights. She has exercised no 
prerogative of power beyond what is strictly recognised by the law 
of nations—assumed no privilege that could tend to the esta- 
blishment of any legal right to the dominion even of her own seas. 
The Mare Clausum of Selden was certainly calculated to mislead, 
and it did mislead, a great part of the public on a point to which the 
public feeling was tremblingly alive; but the ablest statesmen of 
that day never thought of confounding the two questions of military 
dominion, and legal right of possession; or,as Vattel expresses it, 
‘ England never claimed the property of all the seas, over which 
she has claimed the empire;’ whilst he admits at the same time, 
that she hada right to take possession of the herring fishery on her 
coasts, though the omission of so doing caused that fishery to be- 
come common. 

As the right to an appropriate fishery on our own coasts may 
speedily be brought into public discussion, it may be worth while 
to inquire how the fact stands with regard to our claims to the 
fishery in the seas of Great Britain—whether we have, in point 
of fact, at any period of our history, established a claim, by assuming 
to ourselves the power of granting licenses, or assigning limits, to 
those fisheries. ‘There are two or three points on record that would 
seem to countenance the idea of the Kings of England having ex- 
ercised these acts of sovereignty. Sir John Boroughs, whom we 
have before quoted, says, in his Sovereignty of the British Seas, 
that Philip the Second, king of Spain, obtained of Queen Mary 
his wife, a licence for his subjects to fish upon the north coasts . 
of Ireland, they paying yearly for the same one thousand pounds 
sterling, which was accordingly paid into the exchequer of Ireland; 
but he produces no authority excepting the hearsay of the son of 
Sir Henry Fitton the treasurer. ‘Such payment is no where on 
record, and, if ever made, was either a private bribe or an extortion. 
What appears to render this the more probable, is that the ambas- 
sadors of Queen Elizabeth openly affirmed to those of Denmark, 
when that power pretended to prevent foreigners from fishing 
between Norway and Iceland, ‘ that the kings of England had in 
no time forbid the freedom of fishing in the Irish sea, albeit they 
were lords of both-banks.’ Again, it is recorded by Camden, and 
quoted by a number of writers, that the Dutch asked leave of the 
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governor of the castle of Scarborough to fish for herring on that 
part of the coast, observing that ‘ the English always gave leave 
to fish, reserving the honour to themselves, but slothfully resigning 
the profit to others.’ But Sir Philip Meadows observes that Mr. 
Camden has produced no authority for such an assertion; that the 
governor might probably, by his civilities to the fishermén, make 
some perquisites, and derive some emoluments, by permitting 
them to dry their nets on shore, fetch victuals and water, &c. but 
that it is not likely he had so indefinite a power, as to enable him 
to give leave, upou bare asking, for foreigners to fish at pleasure 
within the royalties of the crown; that at any rate it is manifest 
that no state ever did pay tothe crown of England any yearly sum 
or other consideration for liberty of fishing wpon the seas of 
England, for, in such case, such sum must have passed into the 
account of the exchequer as a branch of the royal revenues, and 
have there remained on record.* He further observes that none 
of our leagues and treaties made either with the house of Burgundy 
or with the house of Austria, since the union of the two houses, or 
with the States General, since their disunion from both, have ever 
reserved to the crown of England, any annual payment, fee-farm 
or consideration, for their liberty of fishiig in our seas; that a 
certain sum was never agreed, and that an uncertain one could never 
be demanded ; that, on the contrary, all the ancient treaties from 
the time of Edward IV. to James 1. with the dukes of Brittany 
and Burgundy and the princes of the Low Countries, invariably 
covenant on both sides that their respective subjects should freely, 
and without let or hindrance, fish every where upon the sea, without 
asking any licenses, passports or safe conducts.—For instance, in 
the treaty between Edward LV. of England and Francis duke of 
Britany, the fishermen of both nations pourront peaceablement 
aller par tout sur mer pour pescher et gaigner leur vivre, sans 
impeachement, ou disturber de Cune partie ou de fautre, &e. 
Thus also in the Intercursus Magnus made in 1495 between 
Henry VIL. and Philip IV. it is agreed quod piscutores utriusque 
partis poterint ubique ire navigare per mare, securé piscari, abs- 

ue impedimento, licentia, seu salvo conductu. And the Dutch 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth were never molested in the enjoy- 
ment of the same privileges. 

There are two cases, however, on record, that would seem to es- 
tablish the fact of a licensed fishery on the part of England. In the 
seventh year of King James I. 1600, a proclamation was published, 
inhibiting all persons of what nation or quality soever, not being 
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natural born subjects, from fishing upon any of the coasts and seas 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the isles adjacent, without first 
obtaining licences from the king, or his commissioners, authorized 
in that behalf, which licences were to be renewed yearly. ‘This 
royal edict, however, which further required a rateable composition 
to be paid into the exchequer, proportioned to the tonnage, seems 
altogether to have been disregarded by the continental states, whose 
subjects met with no difficulty in obtaining an indefinite liberty of 
fishmg every where close upon the English shores, and even within 
its bays and havens, without the least fear of molestation, by the pay- 
ment of some trifling fee or gratuity. A repetition of the pro- 
clamation by King Charles I. in 1636, with the view of establish- 
ing a claim to an appropriate fishery, met with no better success. 
The better to enforce this edict, the Duke of Northumberland, as 
admiral of the fleet, was sent into the North Sea tp compel the 
Dutch fishermen to take licences, and to pay for the same, at a 
moderate rate, which they gladly accepted, to secure to themselves 
the benefit of the fishery without molestation; but the ambassador 
of the States General in England remonstrated against this un- 
ee proceeding and disavowed the act of their fishermen. 

enry IV. of France did, however, it seems, pay England the 
compliment of asking permission to fish for soles on the English 
banks for the use of his own table; and our own Henry VIII. 
condescended to renew a treaty which Henry VII. had made with 
John IT. of Denmark, in which it was mutually covenanted that 
‘ the liegemen, merchants and fishermen of England, should fish 
and traffic upon the Northern Sea, betwixt Norway and Iceland, 
but under & proviso of first asking leave, and renewing their 
licences from seven years to seven years, (de septennio in septen- 
nium,) from the kings of Denmark and Norway and their succes- 
sors.’* 

Next as to a limited fishery. ‘This expedient has also been tried, 
but with no better success than a licensed one. The precise bound- 
aries of that marine territory, which approximates to the dominions 
of any prince, have never been established by universal consent. 
It has been held indeed as a general maxim of national law, ‘ that 
he, who is lord of both banks, is lord of the intermediate channel ? 
but even this concession is subject to modification where that chan- 
nel is the passage into open seas. Civilians unanimously agree as 
to the right of sea property, but differ as to the extent and quantity 
of that right. One living on the borders of the Atlantic, might 
with seeming propriety extend that right an hundred miles into the 
ocean ; another dwelling on the shores of the Baltic or Mediterranean 
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might think twenty leagues of sufficient extent; another again might 
maintain, that so much of the sea appertains to the land, as a man 
can see over from the shore on a clear day; all these notions have 
in fact had their ig Ogee But as Sir Philip Meadows observes 
with regard to the last, ‘ if a man see from Dover to Calais, I 
suppose the like can be done from Calais to Dover; and whose 
shall the sea be betwixt?” The opinion of more modern writers 
on the law of nations seems to assign the distance of a cannon 
shot from any part of the shore as the extent of marine jurisdiction, 
or, as a general principle, that legal dominivn of the sea should 
extend so far from the coast as the safety of the nation renders 
it necessary, and her power is able to assert.* The extent of the 
British seas has at all times been a fruitful theme, of dispute and 
discussion with neighbouring nations. In the attempt to settle the 
honour of the flag between England and France, Richlieu proposed 
that French ships should strike the flag and lower the topsail to 
British ships in the English Channel when nearer to the English 
shore, and that British ships should strike to those of France when 
meeting nearer to the French coast. ‘The Cinque ports considered 
their jurisdiction to extend half seas over: the Trinity house were 
of opinion that the British seas extended from Cape Finisterre 
to the middle of Van Statenland in Norway, and from thence 
northward of Scotland and the isles thereof. The Lords of the 
Admiralty having in_1712 called on Sir Charles Hedges, the 
judge of the Admiralty Court, for his opinion as to the extent of 
the British seas, he delivered it as follows, which our readers will 
perhaps be inclined to consider as that of a good courtier, rather 
than of a sound lawyer. 

‘1. I take it without any doubt that the four seas, namely, 
east, south, west and north, are within her Majesty’s sea dominions, 
as Queen of Great Britain. 2. That the east and south parts of 
this dominion extend to the opposite shores, and if a line be drawn 
from Berwick to the Naze in Norway, and another from Cape 
Finisterre to Cape Clear, or the most western point of land in Ireland, 
I conceive the space within those lines has been always reputed a 
part of the British seas; but I cannot say this is the utmost extent of 
them southward, there being some opinions that carry them farther. 
3. If a line be drawn from the north Foreland to Calais, and another 
from the islands of Scilly to Ushant, I think the space between 
those lines and the opposite shores describe that part of the British 
seas called the Channel; and the other space from the Channel to . 
the Naze iscalled the German ocean.’ After describing the seas of 
Scotland and Ireland, he goes on to say that ‘ if the British domi- 
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nion may be extended as far from the Irish shores to the westward 
in any proportion that the ocean bears to the Mediterranean, the 
Gulph of Teulon, the Euxine, Sound, Belt or White Sea, which are 
possessed by several princes or states, who restrain those respective 
dominions; the Queen of Great Britain may take in many more 
leagues than any of them do miles; or, if they claim by virtue of 
being possessed of opposite shores, her Majesiy may, by the same 
rule, claim the western ocean beyoud Ireland.* When Sir Wil- 
liam ‘Temple boasted that by the treaty concluded in 1673, between 
King Charies [1 and the States General, the flag was carried to 
all the height his Majesty could wish, because it was stipulated in 
the 4th article of that treaty, ‘ that the States General of the United 
Provinces, in due acknowledgment on their part of the King of 
Great Britain’s right to have his flag respected in any of the seas 
from Cape Finisterre to the middle poit of the land Van Staten 
in Norway, agree, &c. that their ships shall strike their flag and 
lower their topsail, &c. .Sir Philip Meadows asked, ‘ what has 
England to do with the bay of Biscay or sea of Norway? From 
Cape Finisterre to Van Staten is a greater stride than the British 
seas, (as in former treaties the article stood,) but then it weakens 
our standing. ‘The limits fixed between the two capes are too 
wide for dominion, too narrow for respect. The crown of 
England claims no dominion in any seas but the British only, yet 
it claims respect every where and in all seas.’+ 

More moderate as well as more rational were the ideas of King 
James I. as to.sea dominion and marine jurisdiction. It appears 
from Selden, that in the year 1504, the second of his reign, he 
caused twelve sworn men well skilled in maritime affairs to trace 
out on a map the sea coasts of England, on which were drawn 
straight lines from one promontory or headland to another, and all 
that was intercepted and included within these lines was cailed the 
king’s chambers and royal ports. With this sea chart was published 
a roya! proclamation, in which they are stiled ‘ the places of the king’s 
dominion and jurisdiction.’ Sir Leonine Jenkins calls them ‘ those 
ancient sanctuaries where by the law all merchantmen are in safe- 
gard, and all hostilities whatsoever are to cease, and where all 
parties, though in enmity with one another, are equally to pay a 
reverence to, and enjoy the benefit of, his Majesty’s protection.’ 

This act of King James has been considered as impolitic, 
because it implied that he had no right, or, if he had, that he relin- 
quished it altogether, beyond that boundary. It was soon evident 
however, that he had no intention to limit his right of the fisheries 
within such narrow bounds, as we have already seen by his pro- 
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clamation five years afterwards, prohibiting foreigners from fishing 
on any of the coasts and seas of Great Britain and Ireland without 
alicence. In fact, in the very same year that he caused the said 
sea-chart to be drawn, the commissioners appointed to conclude 
an union between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
among other things concerning the trade, mutually agreed ‘ that the 
fishing within the friths and bays of Scotland and in the seas 
within fourteen miles distance from the coasts of that realm, where 
neither English nor other strangers have used to fish, should be 
reserved and appropriated to Scotchmen only; and reciprocaliy 
~cotchmen to abstain from fishing within the like distances off the 
coasts of England.’ In the same reign, Lord Carlioa, the English 
ambassador at the Hague, was informed, that a communication bad 
been made to the United States commissioners in London, that 
their subjects would then and in future be prohibited from fishing 
within fourteen miles of his Majesty's coasts.* The Dutch how- 
ever paid little attention to this notice. They out-numbered us in 
their merchant shipping in the proportion of 10 to 1,+ and their 
navy as to number and tonnage was far superior to ours. -It was 
manifest indeed that they were determined to try with us a vigorous 
contest for naval superiority, and King James did not find it pru- 
dent to provoke it at that time. 

Since then no good precedent can be advanced to establish the 
right of Great Britain to impose on her opposite neighbours either 
a limited ora licenced fishery, even in her own seas, the obvious policy 
on her part would be that of forming a numerous and expert body 
of fishermen, while the war continues, which has given us the unri- 
valled commerce of the world, as we have long been the uncon- 
trouled masters of the sea. We know of no other effectual mode of 
retarding the progress of the enemy in a rivalship of the fisheries, 
than that of a prior occupation of them; for, peace once restored, 
in vain we should endeavour to exclude them from our fishing 
grounds; the very attempt to do it would involve us in endless dis- 
putes and difficulties. ff. in the midst of war, we are so indulgent 
or so indifferent as to permit them to fish half Channel over, they 
will not scruple to visit our bays and harbours in time of peace, 
We permit even to our enemies the enjoyment of a benefit which, 
under a change of circumstances, they would peremptorily refuse 
tous. We allow them to come out and fish without molestation, 
notwithstanding that fishery not only feeds their markets, but 
supplies their blockaded fleets with a succession of seamen—almost 
the only seamen whom they have the opportunity of making. 
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We did indeed, on one occasion, seize some fifteen or sixteen of 
the Datch schuyts, because, on the loss of the Flora frigate in 
1808, the surrounding fishing boats, instead of assisting the suf- 
ferers, inhumanly made away from the wreck and left them to 
perish; about the same time too the Dutch had broken a cartel which 
they had concluded with Great Britain. But what was the con- 
sequence? The Dutch fishermen found in our easy philanthropy 
an amnesty for the loss of those brave’men of the Flora, who had 
perished through their inhumanity; the schuyts and fishermen were 
restored, the order rescinded, and the Dutch fish as before without 
molestation. 

The immense advantages to be derived from establishing a national 
fishery on a grand scale, must plead our excuse for extending the 
present article to so great a length. Happy shall we be if we 
have succeeded in drawing the attention of those to the subject, 
through whose influence and exertions alone those advantages can 
be obtained. - ' 


-~ 





Arr. II. An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions. By John 


Ferriar, M. D. 


HE observation of Dr. Johnson, that the belief in apparitions 
could become universal only by its truth, and that those who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it with their fears, has perhaps received 
more consideration than it is fairly entitled to. ‘The last remark 
will not carry very far at any rate, nor is it of much avail even in 
the very small extent to which it is applicable; for the fear of ghosts 
may well survive the belief in them, and is much oftener the effect 
of habit, than the result of conviction. Jt was said of a certain 
officer, the early part of whose life had been passed in extraordinary 
shifts and distresses, that a reverse of fortune, which brought plenty 
and ease, never could put him above the fear of bailiffs, at sight 
of whom he invariably fled; and it may perhaps be averred that 
there scarcely lives a person who does not retain a more or less 
painful impression from some danger which no longer exists. The 
first part of the sentence has however more weight, and though the 
universality of the creed respecting spirits cannot be argued asa 
proof of their visitation, it at least proves the existence of some 
universal causes, which must have led to such a belief. A discussion 
of these forms the subject of the work at present under our consi- 
deration. 
The author p 


refaces it by declaring that he is about to open a new 
and unbeaten 
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effectual antidote to the terrors of the ghost-seer, assuring those 
whom 
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whom he invites to his ‘ enchanted castle’ that the door will not be 
opened to them ‘ by a grinning demon, but by a very civil person in 
a black cap.’ Instead however of ushering in his guests with the 
method and solemnity, which such a description implies, he has 
scarcely admitted them before away goes this grave personage with 
a hop, step and a jump, which might almost baffle the activity of 
Mr. Scott’s goblin-page. We will tax our muscles to accom 
him in elasticity and irregularity of movement. He begins ware d 
lowing that impressions have been made upon the senses of 
of credit, which were apparently praternatural ;—that by such ‘ the 
forms of the dead and the absent have been seen and their voices 
have been heard.’ Proposing to explain these reputed prodigies 
by physical means, he states it to be a known fact that, in cases of 
delirium and insanity, spectral delusions take place and often conti- 
nue during several days ; but says it has not been generally noticed 
that similar effects may have been produced by a partial and unde- 
tected affection of the brain. Deducing all fantastic apparitions 
from this source, he, for greater perspicuity, as he states, dis- 
tributes his matter under the three following divisions:—1st. 
The. general law of the system to which spectral impressions 
may be referred; 2d, the proof of the existence of morbid impres- 
sions of this nature without any sensible external agency; 3d, the 
application of these principles to the best authenticated histories 
of apparitions,’ but he soon loses sight of his arrangement. 

aving thus announced the plan of the author, we shall follow him 
as we can; but feel that we give no very favourable earnest of our ac- 
tivity by being stopped, at the very threshold, by this bold pro 
sition. ‘ It is a well known law of the human economy, that the m- 
pressions produced on som. of the external senses, especially on the 
eye, are more durable than the application of the impressing cause.’ 

author first illustrates this position by the description of a 
faculty, which he had himself possessed, in his youth, of recalling, 
in the dark, any interesting object that he had seen in the course 
of the day, and colouring the copy with all the brilliancy and force 
of the original; and then in confirmation of his system, cites an in- 
sinuation of Dr. Darwin in his Zoonomia, that this error, like the 
deceptions of perspective, is only corrected by experience. To this 
principle he attributes dreams, the supposed spectacles exhibited 
in the aurora borealis, and other natural illusions, illustrated by 
different examples. But were the impression made upon the organs 
of sight not, what it certainly is, a mere repetition, effected we know 
not how, through the force of imagination, but, in fact, permanent, 
and only corrected by experience; we should perceive in children 
the first dawn and progress of observation, as well with respect to 
this, as to the illusions of perspective, the process of which is easily 
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traced. Were the impression, of which the author treats, other 
than imaginary, why need he have resorted to a dark room im order 
to renew the images with which he had beep previously amused? 
These would have been still visible, according to his theory, (unless 
he means to argue yet more whimsically, that this uneffaced pic- 
ture of things once seen operates to the exclusion of what is 
before our eyes,) though confused with the objects of his immediate 
view. He would have enjoyed his romantic prospects in mid-day 
and ina garret; the only inconvenience might have been the having 
his green fields dotted with a tester bed, high-back chairs and bu- 
reaus.* ‘This principle too is insufficient, as he afterwards virtu- 
ally admits, to the establisliment of his system respecting appari- 
tions ; for those who have sleeping or waking dreams, do not only 
copy, they imitate aud compound. We confess that we have the 
more delight in battering this new and extraordinary proposition, 
because we think the doctrine singularly uncomfortable. Other 
‘ of the external senses, we are informed, may be capable of this 
real secondary affection. Now though there are many impressions 
which all would willingly reproduce, we believe that no one covets 
a second edition of squalls and broken bones. Vous ne devez pas 
dire que vous avez recu des coups de baion, mais quwil vous semble 
den avoir regu, may be a very unsatisfactory suggestion to a man 
who has been just cudgelled, but it is more cruel, and not a whit 
more philosophical, after admitting his first misfortune, to persuade 
him that it will be renewed at a time when there is not a twig in 
sight, or an arm to brandish one; especially if he has not been 
bastinadoed often enough for him to have corrected this impres- 
sion by dint of experience. Such is the consolation afforded by 
‘a very civil person,’ who professes to annihilate the tyranny of the 
imagination. 

The manager, having now explained the nature of his machinery, 
draws up the curtain and exhibits his phantasmagoria, which presents 
us with legions of spirits, black, white, blue and grey. One trick 
in the puppetshow deserves to be recorded. One of the mortal 
dramatis persone in imagination swallows the devil; a case which, 
in our opinion, should be referred to a confused association of ideas. 
From the most generous motives ‘ he resisted,’ says Dr, Ferriar, ‘ the 
calls of nature during several days, lest he should set the fou/ fiend 
at liberty. I overcame his resolution, however,’ he adds, ‘ by 





* We do not mean to deny the retina, in some cases, retaining, for a few seconds, the 
impressions which it has received; but we deny the extent in which this fact has been 
maintained, and the inferences which have been drawn from it. Such instances are, 
we believe, rare, and usually considered by medical men as arising from some debility, 
er morbid affection of the organ. 
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administering an emetic in his food.’ Another case of a young 
lady, who was accompanied by her own apparition, may be ascribed 
to the author’s own principle of insanity, as she may certainly be 
pronounced to have been beside herself. 

‘Faking a large skip here, amongst other impediments, over ly- 
canthropia, (in which the patient imagines himself to have become 
a wolf, ‘ an impression,’ we are told, ‘ which has, uo doubt, been 
produced or strengthened by narcotic potions of hyoscyamus and 
datura stramonium,’ query, wolf’s bane?) for we find that we can- 
not leap fair with the author, we find ourselves, amongst accessory 
causes of delusion, with respect to spectres, followed, as usual, 
by stories more or less apposite. One of them, that of M. Bezuel 
and M. Desfontaines, is extremely curious. These two, when 
boys, the eldest, M. Bezuel, being only fifteen, made a compact, 
which, for greater solemnity, they signed with their blood, engaging 
that whichever died first should visit the survivor. They were 
soon afterwards separated, and, at the end of two years, the agree- 
ment was fulfilled by M. Desfontaines, who had been drowned 
near Caen, and who appeared, on the succeeding day, to his friend. 
The circumstances which preceded this visitation are particularly 
worthy of attention. Bezuel was amusing himself one day in hay- 
making at a certain M. de Sortoville’s, when he was seized with a 
fainting fit, which was succeeded by a restless night. He experi- 
enced a second fit, in the same meadow, on the following day, 
attended with the same consequences. Again on the third day, 
while on the hay-stack, he experienced a similar attack, and this 
was a prelude,to the ghost, &c. He tells the story himself. 

‘ I fell into a swoon; one of the footmen perceived it and called out 
for help. They recovered me a little, but my mind was more disorder- 
ed than it-had been before. I was told that they asked me what ailed 
me, and that I answered, “ I have seen what I thought I should never 
see.” But I neither remember the question nor the answer. However, 
it agrees with what I remember I saw then, a naked man, in half length, 
but I knew him not. They helped me to go down the ladder, but, be 
cause I saw Desfontaines at the bottom, I had again a fainting fit: my 
head got between two stairs, and I again lost my senses. They let me 
down, and set me on a large beam, which served for a seat in the great 
Place des Capucins. 1 sat upon it, and then no longer saw M. de Sor- 
toville nor his servants, though they were present; and perceiving Des- 
fontaines near the foot of the ladder, who made me a sign to come to 
him, I went back upon my seat, as it were to make room for him, and 
those who saw me, and whom I did not see, observed that motion,’ 

He proceeds to state, that the apparition took him by the arm 
and conducted him into a bye lane, where he conversed with him 
for nearly three quarters of an hour, and informed him of all the 
particulars of his death, which had taken place, as was ee 
Stated, 
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stated, on the preceding day. All saw him walk away; and M. 
de Sortoville and his footboy heard him speaking in the manner of 
one who was asking and answering questions. All this time, how~ 
ever, his spiritual companion was invisible but to himself. Their 
intercourse was repeated more than once. ‘That the fainting fits 
were the cause of this illusion there can be no doubt, and Dr. Fer- 
riar informs us, speaking from his own experience, ‘ that the ap- 
proach of syncope is sometinses attended with a spectral appear- 
ance;’ but it is seldom that an opportunity can be afforded, as in 
the present instance, of watching the gradual concoction of a ghost, 
The appearance of Desfontaines, like the first crude apparition 
seen by Bezuel, was only a half length, and this mode of seei 
spirits by halves appears more general than we should have sup- 
posed; for we are told, in another place, that two old ladies, who 
were inhabitants of antient castles, comparing notes respecting their 
different residences, one of them averred that hers was haunted by 
the appearance of the upper part of a human figure, a piece of in- 
telligence which was received with great apparent satisfaction by 
the other, inasmuch as it explained to her why her mansion was 
visited only by the lower half. It does not appear that they re- 
sorted to the obvious expedient of tossing up heads or tails for 
double orquits. Dr. Ferriar, however, who has served up every 
variety of spectre, has, in addition to these semi-goblins, furnished 
us with an instance of a double phantom, or rather a sort of polypus 
ghost. We extract the story, which is taken from Lucian, as fur- 
nishing a new and amusing theory of the division of labour. 

* Eucrates says that he became acquainted in Egypt with Pancrates, 
who had resided twenty years in the subterraneous recesses, where he 
had learned magic from Isis herself. ‘“ At length,” he states, “ he per- 
suaded me to leave all my servants at Memphis, and to follow him 
alone, telling me that we should not be at a loss for attendants. When 
we came into any inn, he took a wooden pin, latch, or bolt, and wrap- 

ing it in some clothes, when he had repeated a verse over it, he made 
it walk and appear a man to every one. This creature went about, 
repared supper, laid the cloth, and waited upon us very dexterously. 
hen, when we had no further occasion for it, by repeating another 
verse, he turned it into a pin, latch, or bolt, again. He refused to im- 
part the secret of this incantation to me, though very obliging in every 
thing else. But having hid myself one day in a dark corner, I caught 
the first verse, which consisted of three syllables. After he had given 
his orders to the pin, he went into the market place. Next day, in his 
absence, I took the pin, dressed it up, and repeating those syllables, or- 
dered it to fetch some water. When it had brought a full jar, I cried 
“ Stop, draw no more water, but be a pin again.” It was in vain, 
however, that he reiterated the command of as you were, the perverse 
pin continued his employment till he had nearly filled the house, 
‘J, not able to endure this obstinacy, (continues Eucrates,) and -— 
the 
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the return of my companion, lest he should be displeased, seized a 
hatchet and split the pin in two pieces. But each part, taking up a 
jar, ran to draw more water, so that I had now two servants in place of 
one. In the mean time Pancrates returned, and, understanding the 
matter, changed them into wood again, as they were befure the incan- 
tation.” 
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The author having, at last, dismissed his shadows, sums up his 
evidence by the declaration that the facts which he has stated have 
afforded to himself a satisfactory explanation of all difficulties re- 
specting what he terms spectral appearances; he calls upon the 
physician and philosopher to examine such cases with accuracy in- 
stead of regarding them either with terror or contempt, ‘ and to 
ascertain their exact relation to the state of the brain and of the 
external senses;’ he observes, that were this done, ‘ the appearance 
of a ghost would be regarded as of little more consequence than a 
head-ache,’ and finally congratulates himself on having ‘ released 
the reader of history from the embarrassment of rejecting evidence 
in some of the plainest narratives, or of experiencing uneasy doubts 
when the solution might be rendered perfectly simple,’ and thus he 
reconducts his guests to the entrance of his enchanted castle. 


‘ Prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna.’ 


We fear that the doctor’s nostrum will not turn out the perfect 

specific he imagines. 
* O vouz qui craignez tant les esprits, 
Et qui les craignez sans y croire,’ 

may, as we have before stated our opinion, be applied to the largest 
class of those for whom he prescribes. On these all medicine will 
be thrown away; their morbid propensities must be left to wear 
themselves out, or if any potion can avail, it is a disease wherein the 
patient must minister to himself. There is, however, another de- 
scription of actual, or possible, ghost-seers, who might, perhaps, 
profit by such a discussion of the subject; but this determined as- 
sailant of the world of phantoms has left unattempted the two 
strongest works, behind which they may imtrench themselves. 
Every one who has experienced a violent nervous attack, or witness- 
ed the effect of it on others, and indeed every one who has had the 
nightmare in daylight, must, if they think at all, have found in such 
causes an explanation of ghosts, and will have easily conceived to 
themselves a more diseased state of organs, which might represent 
phantoms more vivid, more precisely figured, and more permanent 
than those with which they fens been visited. But the difficulties 
with regard to accepting this, as a general solution of the mystery, 
are, first, the evidence we have of more persons than one havi 
witnessed these appearances; and, next, that of some event, which + 
cou 
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could not, by natural means, be known at the time, having been 
thus manifested; a circumstance which appears at once to explain 
the cause aud tv attest the truth of such a visitation. ‘Lhese two 
detences are, however, certainly more assailavie trom the previous 
demolition of the outworks which surrounded them. 

‘The great poiut to be considered with regard to the supposed 
verification of ghosts by the tesumony of more than one person is, 
that if we give the witnesses credit for being honest, it would be 
going much too far to allow them to be unprejudiced, in the 
great majority of cases of this description which are m circulation, 
it is to be observed, that the minds of those who have seen such 
sights, were prepared tor the reception of the wonderful by circum- 
stances either of time, place, or conversation. Men, in this situ- 
ation, resemble instruments tuned to the same pitch, which, if a 
note of one be struck, will repeat the sound on a correspouding 
string. ‘Lhe following story may serve as an illustration. A tra- 
velier in the east found himself m a village where there was a great 
outcry against vampires. It may be necessary to premise, that the 
vampire of spectral history is a dead body which has the privilege 
of sucking the blood of the living. So universal was the belief 
that the magistrates granted a general search warrant, and the tra- 
veller accompanied a great number of the inhabitants to the church 
yard for the purpose of putting it into execution. ‘The grave of a 
person suspected was opened in his presence, and while he saw 
nothing but a putrid and macerated carcass, the rest ‘beheld, in 
the same object, freshness of complexion, and corpulence, in short, 
all the known indicia of the delinquent’s profession, and were much 
inclined to give the dissentient an opportunity of practising it, 
in his own person, for obstinately maintaining his opmion. Here 
all the assistants but the stranger were predisposed to belief; but 
it may be-shewn, by another mstance, that the imagination of one 
person will reflect the images represented by that of another, even 
where it has not been previously wrought upon and prepaied for 
such an impression. A modern poet who, though he has exercised 
a powerful command over the world of spirits, is certainly free 
from superstition, accompanied a friend one evening to a place in 
Edinburgh, where they sold oysters. ‘They were shewn into an 
inner room, and sat down to table. Here they were joined, as they 
believed, by an unknown person, whom neither of them knew; but 
it is to be remarked, that his appearance was unaccompanied by 
any circumstances of terror. He neither swallowed his oysters, 
shell and all, or did any thing which could subject him to suspi- 
cien. ‘They lost sight of him they kuew not how; and on going 
into the next room aud inquiring about their uumvited guest, were 
assured by those who had remamed there during the whole time’ 

they 
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they were within, that no one had passed through that apartment, 
which afforded the only means of access to their own. It may, 
perhaps, be objected to any inference drawn from this anecdote, 
that the imagmation of the two gentlemen in question had proba- 
biy been warmed with wine. Perhaps so: but le peril monte la 
téte comme le vin, says Madame de Stael, and fear is as quickly 
communicated as an electric shock. We may also consider optical 
deceptions, which have been generally mentioned by Dr. Ferriar 
amongst the causes of ghost-seeing, as one explanation of these 
better attested stories; but they are of much too rare occurrence 
to be admitted as a universal solvent of apparitions. 

With respect to the second class of spiritual anecdotes, which 
includes all accounts of visitations, where some event appears to 
coincide with the spectacle represented by the imagination, we 
must recollect that we hear only of those where the result cor- 
responds with its supposed signification; the thousand instances in 
which it does not, are never communicated. A young man, a wri- 
ter in India, is surprised by the appearance of his mother (whom 
he had left in England) bathed in tears. He conceives this to be 
an intimation of his father’s death, communicates what he has seen 
to a friend, and this person, under the idea of giving him a lesson 
against credulity in the future disproval of his fears, desires him 
to make an entry of all the circumstances in his pocket-book. 
The sensible intention of this friend is disappointed by the verifi- 
cation of the vision. ‘Take, on the other hand, a story which may 
well weigh against the preceding. ‘Three brothers, out of four, 
sleeping in the same room, when boys, dream that their father is 
dangerously ill, or dead, yet nothing had passed which might natu- 
rally have suggested to them so painful an idea. His death would 
have been but one wonder the more, but he long survived the triple 
omen by which it was apparently figured. The fact is, whimsical 
combinations are continually taking place, which, when they in- 
volve nothing which savours of a ghost, we are content to consider 
as the effect of what is called chance; if they do, we must cut the 
knot in one case as well as in the other. Many of these are as much 
out of the reach of calculation as any story of second sight. We 
take one as an instance. A short time ago, a seaman, belonging 
to the Arrogant, died, and the wages due to him were claimed by 
his brother, named John Carr, living at No. 4, Spicer Street, 
Shadwell. On inquiry, however, it was found that Mary Carr, his 
sister, residing at Lowth, in Iyeland, had been appointed his exe- 
cutrix. Orders were given for sending her the papers necessary 
to her receiving whatever might be due; but these were, by some 
mistake, forwarded to the direction of the first claimant, at No. 4,. 
Spicer Street, Shadwell. In this street there were two Nos. 4, 

and 
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and at one of these actually dwelt another woman of the name of 
Mary Carr, who, having possessed herself of the papers, attended 
at the Navy Pay Office, and received the money. 

Still we have not traced the illusion to its source: if we have 
explained the causes which have fortified, or appeared to prove the 
truth of this belief, it is more difficult to explain how the mind 
first acquired it,—how it first came by the idea of a ghost; and 
unless we were prepared to argue that this is innate, we know but ove 
solution of the difficulty, which is the su posing it to spring out of 
the universal belief in the immortality of the soul; whether this be a 
traditional fragment of revelation, or an induction formed from 
dreams. To these the savage always ascribes divinity. The In- 
dian, therefore, whose imagination first represented to him, in 
sleep, the image of a deceased friend, though, in his dream, he 
might imagine him still alive, would, on waking, conceive his appa- 
rition to have been indicatory of another state of existence. Re- 
specting the ready adoption of the creed, we shall find no difficulty, 
when we consider how universally our hopes and fears rest upon a 
world beyond our own; and, perhaps, there is no more striking 
proof of the predisposition of the human mind to that weakness, 
which forms the subject of the present essay, than the instinctive 
dread of darkness, remarkable in children, who have escaped the taint 
of nursery superstition. The gloom of itself seems to dispose the 
mind to melancholy, and a vague feeling of insecurity leads the imagi- 
nation to people it with such terrors as it can furnish and dress up, 
out of its preconceived ideas. A father and mother, who had taken 
every possible precaution to preserve an infant daughter from all the 
horrors of the church-yard, observed in her an evident apprehension 
of being alone in the dark. They naturally concluded that their 
care had been fruitless, but, on examining into the object of her fear, 
she confessed that this was no other than ‘ Ed/-wide.’ . She had 
heard the word used by her mother, and, not knowing that the said 
Ell-wide was ‘ base and mechanical,’ being struck with the majesty 
of the name, and receiving ‘ ignotum pro magnifico,’ had adopted 
him as an object of respect, precisely upon the same principle on 
which the late worthy member for Sussex cheered, at the bare men- 
tion of the hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

But we feel that we have caught the contagion of story-telling; 
we have been too long occupied in this Sxiomexla, we willi i 
drep our weapons, and retire from the contest, 
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Arr. III. Correspondence of the late Gilbert Wakefield, B. A: 
with the late Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the Years 1796 
—1801, chiefly on Subjects of Classical Literature. 8vo. pp. 
232. London; Cadell & Davies; Edinburgh, Blackwood; 
Dublin, Keene. 1813. 

THE diffusion of wealth, literature, and curiosity ; the increased 

disposition to read, and the increased ability to buy books, 
have not only added to the number and fertility of living writers, 
but have also occasioned the press to groan under a vast additional 
load of posthumous publications. No sooner does an eminent 
person die, than his scrutoire is ransacked, - and his friends are soli- 
cited for materials to make a volume. His works are sought for 
with almost as much regularity as his last will and testament ; and 
by the time the latter has been proved at Doctor's Commons, 
the former are almost ready to appear in Paternoster-row. Nor 
is this process applicable to professed writers alone. A few sketches, 
or hints, or a fragment found in his port-folio, or verses ascribed to 
him ; or, if none of these things exist, the never-failing resource of 
his correspondence, by the kindness of friends, and the diligence 
of publishers, is quite sufficient to raise a man after his death 
to the dignity of an author who, in his whole life, never entertained 
any settled thoughts of becoming one. ‘This practice is not unat- 
tended by advantages. It adds to the public stock of harmless 
amusement. It often preserves important facts, and sometimes 
even rescues valuable compositions from oblivion. Besides, it gives 
us.a deeper insight into human nature, by exbibiting to us nearer 
at hand, and at moments of carelesness and confidence, those 
persons, whom we had been accustomed to admire at a distance, 
when veiled by prudence, and protected by forms. On the other 
hand, it must be owned, that it not only ministers to a laudable 
desire for knowledge, but tends, quite us much, to gratify that low 
illiberal curiosity which is nourished by idle anecdotes of private 
life, and that malignant enviouspess which comforts itself for the 
general superiority of great men, by contemplatmg their weak- 
nesses and defects. Perhaps, after all, it is more for our advantage 
to maintain inviolate the respect due to the best specimens of 
our nature, than risk it by unnecessary disclosures—to embalnr 
the illustrious dead, than deliver them over:to the dissector for 
the sake of throwing new lights upon the intellectual anatomy of 
man. All indeed would be well, if the task of selecting from 
posthumous papers were performed with honesty, and with tole- 
rable discretion ; but in nine instances out of ten we have to lament 

a failure on one side or the other, and the reputation of the dead is 

sacrificed to the imprudence, vanity, or rapaciousness of the living. 
The fate of Mr. Fox, in this respect, has always appeared to us 
VOL, IX, NO, XVIII. x peculiarly 
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peculiarly hard. He left behind him a reputation to which none 
but the very highest excellence in literature could have added. It 
was a reputation which not even his bitterest enemies ventured to 
call into question. ‘The feelings of political animosity seemed 
overcome by a generous sentiment of exultation in that genius and 
eloquence which added perceptibly to the stock—great as it is, 
of English glory. His whole conduct, and some points of his 
character, were the subject of endless dispute, but his talents were 
left to be estimated by the zeal of his followers, and if the ‘ Histo- 
rical Fragment’ had never seen the light, they might without much 
contradiction have indulged themselves in triumphantly conjectu- 
ring ‘ how well he would have written had not politics and pleasure 
denied him leisure for literary pursuits.’ But the work appeared, 
and at once precluded all such speculation, by as great a disa 

pointment as ever occurred in the literary history of the world. ft 
failed instantly and totally. ‘The partiality of friends, and the ma- 
gic of a great name were unable to sustain it for a single day. Yet 
no book was ever more fairly dealt by. ‘The public was certainly 
desirous to admire it if that had been possible; Mr. Fox’s politi- 
cal adversaries were not active in decrying it; his followers shewed 
a decent regard to his memory by praising it at the risk of their 
own character for taste. ‘The sages of the north too did their duty 
without shrinking, and boldly proclaimed a new era in our litera- 
ture. But all efforts were fruitless. The defects were too striking 
to be concealed or extenuated ; and in the work of an author who 
(as we were told) had formed so high a notion of the dignity and 
simplicity of history—a work upon which he had bestowed so 
much time and so much anxious care—for which journies had 
been undertaken, and libraries searched, the public were astonish- 
ed to find a style inaccurate, though laboured, cold at once and 
declamatory ; and the narrative of events more than a century old 
deeply tinctured with the prejudices of his own age and his own 

arty. 

. Tn some instances too, the tendency of the work is such as we 
should have been better prepared to meet with in the writer of a 
German drama than of an English history. Without entering into 
any discussion of Mr. Fox’s political opinions, we niay be allowed 
to complain when they evidently interfere with the just apprecia- 
tion of character, and the very sense of right and wrong. It is 
impossible to read the sentimental story of Monmouth, (upon 
which Mr. Fox has put forth all his strength,) without being 
persuaded that in the estimation of the writer, disloyalty, like 
charity, is a merit of so transcendant a kind, that it may serve to 
_ cover almost every sin. Monmouth was, even to his last moments, 
‘singularly disregardful of the obligations and even the.decencies of 


domestic 
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domestic life; his understanding was feeble, and he wanted even 
courage, the only virtue that can throw lustre upon the character of 
a weak man engaged im great transactions. Mr. Fox endeavours 
to make of him a sort of hero of romance; and the fate of this 
unfortunate but guilty person, excites in his breast, at the distance 
of four generations, a more tender sympathy than he ever deigned 
to express for the whole clergy and vobility of the most ancient 
civilized monarchy in the world, plundered, exiled, and butchered, 
im his own time, and almost before his own eyes. Not that we 
are inclined to consider coldly such an event as Monmouth’s 
execution, or to censure the emotions of a generous pity. But 
Mr. Fox evidently feels for him a greater interest than belongs to 
his character, or even to his misfortunes. He extenuates his fail- 
mgs not only with that indulgence which flows from a just and 
humane consideration of the infirmities of our common nature, 
but with the affectionate eagerness of a partizan. 

We have always regretted that the publication of this unfortunate 
work was not prevented by the exercise of a sounder discretion in 
his surviving friends. It diminished the reputation of a great man, 
without (so far at least as we are aware) any one advantage beyond 
the mere gratification of public curiosity to compensate for the 
loss. If, deed, Mr. Fox had already appeared before the world 
- with distinction as an author ; if, like the great man whose disciple 
he once boasted himself to be, his literary had corresponded to his 

litical fame, the mischief of publishing even the ‘ Historical 

ork,’ would have been comparatively small. The failure of a 
single posthumous performance would have signified little when the 
public judgment had already been fixed by happier efforts. From 
that nothing could be inferred, but that Mr. Fox, in common with 
many other eminent persons, was not able to command his own 
talents equally at all times, and on all subjects. Unfortunately, 
however, his whole character as a writer has been staked upon one 
performance, which can attract notice only by its astonishing dis- 
proportion to the talents of him who produced it ; and one of the 
greatest English orators and statesmen is introduced into the world 
of literature only to take his place in the inferior classes of English 
authors. We thivk it hard upon the memory of so great a man as 
Mr. Fox to place him in a point of view in which he must appear 
decidedly inferior to those that are the natural objects of compari- 
son with him. Equal, in the judgment of his contemporaries, to 
Bolingbroke or to Burke, he ought not to have appeared as an 
author at all, except in some work which would have placed him 
by their side, in the first ranks of literary fame. It may be said that 
great indulgence is due to an unfinished posthumous performance, 
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published without the consent of the authof. To this we answer, 
in the first 5 that such an appeal to the candour of the world 
is always a little hazardous. People are apt to judge of a thing as 
they find it, and without sufficient consideration of the circumstan- 
ces under which it appears: Such indulgence too was less likely 
to be shewn to a work which was announced with something of 
confidence and parade, which so far from deprecating criticism 
seemed to challenge no slight or vulgar praise. An unusually long 
approach prepared us for the beginnings, at least, of a magnificent 
building. We were unavoidably led to expect something of power 
and effect. It was ushered into public notice, as if it were des- 
tined ‘ labenti succurrere seclo,’ to begin a reformation in poli- 
tics and literature—to recal our style and our principles to the 
ancient standard of purity. Expectations such as these once impru- 
dently excited, it is not easy to satisfy, and not safe to disappoint ; 
and when lofty pretensions have been once advanced and rejected, 
it is too late to take the benefit of that tone of apology and extenua- 
tion which, if earlier employed, might have obtained for the work 
a more favourable reception. 

We think too, that Mr. Fox’s friends would have done well to 
recollect, that the lapse of years naturally tends to regulate the 
public judgment of his talents more by his writings, and less by 
every other criterion. As a statesman he was never long enough in 
power to accomplish any measures that could carry his name with 
glory down to posterity. His talents as an orator form his great 
and undisputed title to fame. But of his speeches no full authen- 
tic record remains, ‘The generation that witnessed his astonishing 
genius for debate, will soon have passed away, and the warmth of 
their enthusiasm will be but feebly reflected upon the minds of 
their posterity. ‘ How much more then would you have been af- 
fected if you had heard him? said Aischines. But Demosthenes 
had lost nothing except the advantage of his own delivery; Mr. 
Fox will have lost every thing, and his reputation for eloquence 
will stand upon the mutilated fragments in the newspaper reports, 
‘ and the suffrage of his contemporaries. It is no doubt true, that 
in a free and powerful country, at an enlightened period, to have 
remained for five-and-thirty years in a great popular assembly with- 
out a superior, and with only one equal, is a proof of talent, such 
as no reasonable man in any age will feel inclined to contest. But 
after all, ‘ distinction,’ ‘ superiority,’ ‘ excellence,’ are only rela- 
tive terms, and are applied at different times with equal confidence 
and enthusiasm to express very different degrees of real positive 
merit. The value of contemporary admiration must depend on the 
character of the age ; and, even on the most favourable supposition, 

something 
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something may be allowed for fashion, accident, prejudice, and 
the peculiar taste of the times. _How much ought in justice to be 
ascribed to these causes it is never very easy, aud becomes every 
day more difficult to ascertain. Where, if we may 80 express our- 
selves, an opinion is to be pronounced upon au opinion, in order to 
get at the ultimate object of judgment, the whole subject is involved 
in considerable obscurity. Men are naturally disposed to fly from 
these uncertainties—from traditionary veneration, and the eulogies 
bestowed by their progenitors upon the heroes of their own day, to 
some surer and more authentic measure of positive excellence, 
And if such a criterion actually exists, a monumentum literis man- 
datum, in which the man speaks for himself, something that they 
can see with their own eyes, and not through the magnifying halo 
of contemporary prejudices, it will have a great, perhaps an undue 
influence upon their opinions. }ts proximity, and distinctness, ren- 
der its effect equal to that of weightier, but more distant objects. 
Now this is just the evil we apprehend from the ill-advised publi- 
cation of Mr. Fox’s History. When posterity observe both from 
the part he played, and from the unanimous suffrages, so far as they 
can be collected, of all those that flourished along with him, how 
high was that station which he held among the great men of his 
own time ; and when, on the other hand, they read this work, and 
form upon it that judgment which is, we believe, already, with but 
little variation, the judgment of all tolerably impartial persons, weare 
not without apprehension that they will transfer, in some degree, 
their opinion of the writer, to the orator and politician, and con- 
clude, however erroneously, that Mr. Fox, though an abie, was an 
over-rated man. And this is a conclusion from which they cannot 
possibly escape, except by a fair re-consideration of the various and 
weighty testimony in his favour, both external and internal, and by 
a more just and philosophical allowance than is generally made, 
for the mortifying equalities of human genius. We are sure that 
any attempt to uphold the work, (besides its probable insincerity,) 
is only calculated to do harm to the memory of Mr. Fox. Our 
approbation of it could only serve to persuade future generations of 
our utter want of impartiality, and by that means shake their conti- 
dence in all our other judgments upon him. We must give up his 
History, if it is only for the sake of preserving unimpaired his other 
titles to glory; and the justice of our general admiration of him 
may be vindicated, by ~~ to mind, that all his famé as a states~ 
man could not save him from entire failure asa writer. 

We have been led to these remarks by the appearance of the Cor- 
respondence betwixt Mr. Fox and Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. It is 
sertainly not liable to the objections we have just been stating » 
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the publication of his History. Mr. Fox is not presented to the 
world in’ the light of a professed author. The only question that 
those who satictioned the publication had to determine was, whe- 
ther or not these letters, written hastily, and without the remotest 
thought of their ever being submitted to the eye of the world, are 
such ‘as do honour to the memory of an illustrious statesman? and 
we are clearly of opinion, that they were right to decide it in the 
affirmative. ‘‘Sonie letters upon the same: subjects printed at the 
end of Mr. Trotter’s Life, and which indeed formed the only va- 
luable part of 'that publication, had inspired us with a wish to see 
more, aud we are happy to find that the materials existed for grati- 


fying it. 

The letters now before us are chiefly employed upon some of 
the nice points of Greek criticism, but they derive their interest, not 
from the light they throw upon the questions relative to the ‘ di- 
gamma,’ and the ‘ final y,’ but from the portraits they give, in 
some features most amusingly contrasted, of Mr. Wakefield and of 
his illustrious correspondent. 

Gilbert Wakefield, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
was known to the world partly as editor of several classical works, 
partly as an author of several ill-tempered, ill-written, and injudi- 
cious pamphlets on political subjects. He was a commentator of 
the old school, learned, laborious, peevish, insolent, presumptuous, 
and never meddling with matters of taste but to shew how com- 
pletely nature had denied him that faculty. In religion he was 
bred a sectarian of the Hackney school, but we understand, that, 
for the latter part of his life, he belonged to no congregation what- 
ever, and the form of Christianity he professed was peculiar to 
himself. He had early imbibed the principles of the French Revo- 
lution in all their ferociousness, extravagance and absurdity, and he 
adhered to them with primitive zeal, long after the horrors to which 
they had given birth had frightened half their original converts back 
into reason. In short he was a ‘ vir clarissimus,’ grafted upon the 
crab-stock of a Jacobin dissenter—a sort of septembrizmg Grono- 
vius—better fitted indeed for grammar than for politics, but carry- 
ing into both a spirit of insolent dogmatism and precipitate in- 
novation. 

The bond of connection betwixt this singular personage and Mr. 
Fox was natural enough. Mr. Fox’s thirst after classical learning 
made him desirous to engage in correspondence with so eminent a 
scholar, and Gilbert Wakefield was no less eager to cultivate an 
acquaintance with Mr. Fox under the pleasing idea of his being a 
Jacobin—an error of which it must be owned Mr. Fox did not 
take much pains to cure him. The correspondence once begun 
continued 
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continued at intervals for about five years, and until near Mr. 
Wakefield’s death, though it does not appear that there was ever 
any personal acquaintance between them. In poiut of learning the 
advantage was (as may be easily imagined) on the side of Mr. 
Wakefield. ' The study of the classical writers had been the great 
business of his life, and ashis memory was tenacious, and his in- 
dustry unremitting, he had gained a very extensive acquaintance 
with ancient literature. Mr. Fox, when a boy, had been remark- 
able for his classical attainments, and he preserved through life a 
strong relish for the Greek and Roman writers. His more active 
employments, however, had left him but little leisure for such pur- 
suits, and till about the time at which his correspondence with Mr. 
Wakefield commenced, he had done little more than keep up his 
Eton stock by occasional and desultory reading. He was an ele- 
gant, but time had not allowed him to become a profound scholar, 
and he writes to Mr. Wakefield with the unaffected modesty of a 
person who seeks to be instructed, and who is not at all desirous to 
conceal from his instructor the extent of his own deficiencies. He 
speaks of himself as unacquainted with several authors that are 
commonly enough read, even by those that are not considered as 
deeply learned. Of Apollonius Rhodius he had seen nothing 
but the extracts in the Eton selection ; and we find him inquiring 
after an edition of Aristophanes in a way which shews that he had 
but recently begun to cultivate an acquaintance with the Greek 
theatre. But whatever Mr. Fox wants in learning, as compared 
with his correspondent, he makes up in taste, and in the power of 
reasoning ; two qualities, particularly that of reasoning, in which 
Mr. Wakefield was as much below, as the other was above the 
common run of mankind. In this way the balance is more than 
restored, and it is curious to observe, how his acute and accurate 
understanding, operating upon comparatively scanty materials, en- 
ables him, upon points where they differed, to contend with advan- 
tage against an adversary whose mind was stored with facts hé was 
incapable of arranging, and premises from which he knew not how 
to elicit the proper conclusions. 

Mr. Wakefield was an honest and strictly moral man, but he 
had the misfortune to be peevish, scurrilous, and dogmatical, even 
beyond what is permitted to a verbal critic. His ill temper is in- 
deed somewhat subdued by his respect for Mr. Fox. Bat still 
there are quite sufficient indications of what he could be, and what 
from his other writings we know that he was. ‘The harshness of the 
critic only serves to render the tone of Mr. Fox’s correspondence 
more pleasing. It was reasonable to expect that in point of grace 


and courtesy the statesman should be superior to the dissenting mi- 
x4 nister. 
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nister. But Mr. Fox owed his advantages to nature as much as to 
habit. His letters are written ina delightful strain of frank unaffected 
politeness—reflected immediately from that benevolence of which 
all politeness, however diversified by conventional forms, is design- 
ed to be the image. We are greatly mistaken if mere acuteness 
and knowledge of the world could produce a similar result. Good 
breeding, in the sense in which Mr. Fox was well bred, implies a 
warm heart and nice feelings. All the letters of which the public 
are yet in possession are to persons inferior to him, as well in 
Station as in talents, and we think them models of that species of 
correspondence. Nothing can be more kind or more delicate. His 
manner has nothing in it of what is called condescension—that thin 
veil which insolence throws over superiority only to make it more 
conspicuous. His kindness is plain, manly, unstudied. He takes 
a tone of equality without doimg any thing to shew that he has 
come down to it. His advantages were too great for him to be 
ignorant of them himself, but his modesty and good nature were 
always on the watch to prevent the display of them in any way 
that could be painful to others, We doubt whether, in the whole 
of this correspondence, a single expression could be pointed out 
from which it could be fairly inferred that Mr. Fox thought him- — 
self a wiser or a greater man than Mr. Wakefield. 

We have a good specimen of them both in Letters 23 and 24. 
At the beginning of the shooting season in 1799, Mr. Fox had the 


_ misfortune to hurt his hand, by the bursting of his gun. Mr. 


Wakefield, impelled (as he expresses it) ‘ by an ardent desire-for 

r. Fox’s approximation, as nearly as possible, to his own notions 
of perfection,’ takes this opportunity to lecture him upon the 
cruelty of shooting; and, in the hope of inducing him to renounce 
that barbarous amusement, quotes him a long sentence from Cicero 
about the ‘ indigne homine docto voluptates.’ Here was some 
temptation to sneer; but this strange burst of fanaticism produces 
from Mr. Fox a good humoured and perfectly serious answer. As 
it is short we insert it. 


* Sir, 

I assuRE you! take very kindly your letter, and the quotation in it. 
I think the question of ‘‘ How far field sports are innocent. amuse- 
ments,” is nearly connected with another, upon which, from the title 
of one of your intended works, I suspect you entertain opinions rather 
singular ; for if it is lawful to Kill tame animals with whom one has a 
sort of acquaintance, such as fowls, oren, &c. it is still less repugnant 
to one’s feelings to kill wild animals; but then to make a pastime of 
it—I am aware there is something to be said upon this point. On the 
ether hand, if example is allowed to be anything, there is a 
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eli mankind, civilized or savage, have more agreed, than in making some 
sort of chace (for fishing is of the same nature) part of their business 
oramusement. However, I admit it to be a very questionable sub- 
ject: at all events, it is a very pleasant and healthful exercise. My 
wound goes on, I believe, very well; and no material injury is appre- 
hended to the hand, but the cure will be tedious, and I shall be con- 
fined in this town for more weeks than I had hoped ever to spend days 
here. I am much obliged to you for your inquiries, and am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. J. FOX’ 


. This however did not satisfy Mr. Wakefield—he returns to the 
charge, and not content with having proscribed shooting, involves 
hunting in a still severer sentence. ‘That he pronounces to be ‘ the 
most irrational and degrading spectacle in the world, and’ (rising by 
an unexpected climax) ‘ an admirable prolusion to those delectable 
operations which are transacting in Holland and elsewhere.’ It 
may perhaps be necessary to acquaint our readers that ‘ the de- 
lectable operations in Holland, for which men’s minds had been 
steeled by the cruelties of a fox-chase, were certain efforts 
which the British ministry of that day was wicked enough to make, 
in order to assist the misguided inhabitants of that country in 
throwing off the mild and rightful dominion of the Executive Di- 
rectory of France. Luckily however hé goes off to Ovid’s Tristia, 
and in the next letter Mr. Fox contrives to glide gently out of the 
controversy. 

It is but justice to Mr. Fox to observe, that he is evidently de- 
sirous of confining the correspondence to literary topics. ‘That 
however was rendered impossible by his learned friend’s horror of 
English despotism, and zeal for French happiness and freedom, 
Mr. Wakefield insists upon mixing a little politics with his Greek, 
And a more deplorable example of rancourand folly than is exhibited 
in the few remaks upon public questions that are scattered up and 
down these letters, it would be difficult to find. In the year 1797, 
after all the massacres and proscriptions which for five years had 
desolated and disgraced France, we find him expressing a decided 
preference of the French to the English political character. He 
is quite charmed with the ‘ gipsey jargon’ of the revolutionists, 
even when it was already beginning to grow obsolete. One of his 
letters ends thus—‘ Excuse me, if in the French style, which appears 
to me most manly and becoming, even for the sake of variety itself, 
I conclude myself, “ever yours, with health and respect.” He thinks 
the practice of tying up malefactors at Newgate execrable—is thrown 
into utter consternation by the sentence upon Lord Thanet and Mr. 
Ferguson—considers the nation as sunk into the lowest state of de- 
, gradation— 
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tion—and on one occasion, when he is pressed rather hard by 

r. Fox in an argument about the digamma, he apologizes for his 
own inability to furnish’a more satisfactory reply, by intimating that 
there had not yet been revolutions enough in the world to dispel 
the obscurity that hangs over such topics. ‘ But these studies,” he 
says, ‘ are really in their infgucy, and will continue so till better 
forms of government leave the human race more at leisure to cul- 
tivate their intellects.’ The present state of Greek literature in 
France might have inclined even Mr. Wakefield to doubt the effi- 
cacy of a revolution in settling questions as to the ‘ digamma.’ It 
is not to be supposed that we blame Mr. Fox for not entering 
mto a refutation of such doctrines as those of Mr. Wakefield ; 
but we cannot help saying that he is far too complaisant in 
his way of assenting to them It could not escape a person of 
Mr. Fox’s sagacity that Mr. Wakefield was a pure unadulterated 
Jacobi, a deadly fanatical enemy to the whole established order of 
this country, civil and ecclesiastical. Yet we find him (p. 18) 
talking of the opinions we profess, as if he had been a politician of 
exactly the same school. But these were the unhappy years of 
Mr. Fox’s life, when long disappomtment had ended in despair, 
and when, unmindful of all that was due to himself and to his coun- 
try, he was content to purchase a short-lived hollow popularity 
among miscreants whom he must have abhorred, and fanatics whom 
he must have despised, by sacrificing for ever the confidence of the 
sound, the judicious, and the governing part of the community. 
Hence that strange anti-patriotic feeling by which, in the discus- 
sion of all questions betwixt England and any other power, he 
seemed to be actuated. He had come at last to feel a prejudice 
against the nation which had preferred his rival, and he had learnt 
to look, with indifference at least, to the subversion of that order 
of things in which he found no place proportioned to his talents. 
Yet if there ever was a man far removed by nature from that sect 
with which he now formed a preposterous union, it was Mr. Fox. 
He was unfitted from playing the part of a Jacobin, by the abso- 
lute want of all the necessary qualifications. He had neither the 
coarseness, the ferocity, nor the ignorant insolent contempt of all 
that is ancient and established. He was in every thing a gentleman 
of the highest class. His education—the connections he had form- 
ed in life—his habits and feelings, all purely liberal and aristocratic. 
He was the creature of polished society, such as it existed under 
the ancient monarchies of Europe. He belonged originally to the 
goad old school of Walpolian Whigs—prudent penetical peinens-1 
ittle too fond of jobbing—quite contented with the constitution as 


they found it, and disposed to hold high the honour of the country 
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in its intercourse with foreign nations. He had not a single point 
of contact with the philosophizing assassins who, about twenty years 
ago, first appeared as candidates for the government of the world. 
He was neither bold nor hasty im his application of general prin- 
ciples, and no man was ever less inclined by his own nature to 
sweep away present liberty, present comfort, and present security, 
in order to lay a foundation for ideal perfection at a distant period 
His eloquence too was of that chaste argumentative sort which 
can only be addressed with success to an educated and intelligent 
audience. From the loftiness and simplicity of his mind, the deli- 
cacy of his taste, a certain natural shyness which might at first be 
mistaken for coldness and reserve, he was utterly incapable of 
condescending to those paltry artifices, and performing those 
mountebank tricks which are necessary to captivate the multitude. 
In the act of cajoling a mob, he was infivitely surpassed by per- 
sons whom, in point of talents, it would be quite ludicrous to com- 
pare withhim. He was an aukward unpractised demagogue, and 
a lukewarm unwilling reformer. From justice and humanity he 
was anxious for the happiness of the lower orders, that is, of the 
bulk of mankind, but no minister would have been ever less dis+ 
posed to admit them to a large share in swaying public measures. 
When his friends absurdly called him ‘ the man of the people,’ they 
seemed to have forgot that the great act of his life was a struggle 
against the people. He made his stand against them upon the 
forms of our government—upon that constitutional fiction by which. 
the House of Commons is supposed always to speak the sense of 
the nation. An appeal to the country was that which he affected 
to execrate as a crime, and the man of the people spent ten years 
in an ineffectual endeavour to persuade them that one half of the 
aristocracy, with himself at their head, ought to rule, in spite of 
them and the other half. 

Such was Mr. Fox, who, by the power of circumstances, which 
it required something more of firmness and high political virtue 
than he possessed, to resist, was led, in the most important crisis of 
his political life, to play a part directly opposite to the natural bent 
of his own inclinations and character. Formed to hold with a high 
hand the reins of government in a tempered monarchy, he became 
the apologist of an insane and flagitious revolution, au advocate for 
the public enemies of the state in all its contests with foreign 
powers, the rallying. point of disaffection, the terror of good, the 
hope and support of bad citizens. 

But we have been insensibly led on to say more than we ought or 
than we intended of Mr. Fox’s political character. Ourchief concern 
with him at present is as a scholar and a man of taste. The most 
, interesting 
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interesting parts of this little publication are those in which Mr. 
Fox incidentally gives his opinion upon some of the ancient writers. 
We are sorry that they are not more numerous: for though upon such 
topics it is not fair to expect much novelty, or that what is new 
should be right, particularly from a man writing hastily and with- 
out the responsibility of publication, yet it is impossible not to feel 
curious about all the articles of Mr. Fox’s literary creed. So 
great an authority might well induce one to- reconsider the most 
established doctrines, and when they do not differ, we feel our con- 
fidence increased by the coincidence. 

In the first place, we cannot help again remarking Mr. Fox’s 
strong attachment to classical learning. It was the delight of his 
early days, and his proficiency in it afforded the first presage of 
his future glory. He never wholly abandoned it even in the meri- 
dian glow of occupation and pleasure; and he reverted to it in his 
latter days with all his characteristic eagerness. We dwell upon 
this fact, because we think the authority of so great a man—of a man 
so little liable to be influenced by vanity or prejudice—may serve 
in some degree to shelter the lovers of such studies against the 
censure of those haughty critics who are inclined to treat them as 
childish, pedantic, or (worst of all) useless. We are therefore glad 
to have it upon record, that, in the full vigour and maturity of his 
understanding, with the free choice of pursuits before him, Mr. 
Fox’s leisure was employed—not (as we presume it ought to have 
been) in endeavouring to discover a six hundred and twenty-fifth 
metal—not in improvements in the art of bleaching and dying— 
not in examining the mechanism of the steam-engine and the 
spiuning-jenny—not in teaching to a yet unenlightened world the 
true philosophy of wheel-carriages, but in er and re-reading 
the poets, historians, and orators of Greece and Rome. 

We proceed to lay before our readers a few extracts. They 
will be pleased to hear the opinion of one of the greatest orators 
of modern times, upon Cicero. 


P. 85. ‘ By the way, I know no speech of Cicero more full of beau- 
tiful passages than this, (pro M. Czlio,) nor where he is more in his 
element. Argumentative contention is what he by no means excels in; 
and he is never, I think, so happy, as when he has an opportunity of 
exhibiting a mixture of philosophy and pleasantry; and especially when 
he can interpose anecdotes and references to the authority of the emi- 
nent characters in the history of his own country. No man appears in- 
deed to have had such a real respect for authority as he; and therefore 
when he speaks upon that subject he is always natural and in earnest ; 
and not like those among us who are so often declaiming about the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, without knowing what they mean, and hardly 
ever citing any particulars of their conduct or of their “ dicta” —~ 
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All that relates to Cicero in this passage appears to us true and 
striking, and we also subscribe the concluding remark, though not 
probably with the extensive application of it that Mr. Fox intended. 

Ovid was a great favourite with Mr. Fox. In the same letter 
he says,— ; 

* I have always been a great reader of him, and thought myself the 
greatest admirer he had, till you called him the first poet of antiquity, 
which is going beyond even me. ‘The grand and spirited style of the 
Hliad ; the true nature and simplicity of the Odyssey ; the poetical lan- 
guage (far excelling that of all other poets in the world) of the Georgics, 
and the pathetic strokes in the neid, give Homer and Virgil a rank, 
in my judgment, clearly above all competitors; but mext after them [ 
should be very apt to class Ovid, to the great scandal, I believe, of all 
who pique themselves upon what is called purity of taste. You have 
somewhere compared him to Euripides, I think, and I can fancy I see 
a resemblance between them. ‘This resemblance, I suppose, it is, 
which makes one prefer Euripides to Sophocles ; a preference which, 
if one were writing a dissertation, it would be very difficult to justify.” 


In another place (p. 107) he says, ‘ I have read over, possibly for 
the hundredth time, the portion of the Metamorphoses about Py- 
thagoras ; and I think you cannot praise it too highly. I always 
considered it as the finest part of the whole poem; and possibly the 
Death of Hercules as the next to it.’ 

Mr. Wakefield had advised him (a proof by the bye how very 
limited he supposed Mr. Fox’s cleasical knowledge to be) to read 
the famous chapter in Quintilian containing the comparison be- 
tween the Greek and Roman writers. Mr. Fox says (p. 108) 
‘ I have read again (what I had often read before) the chapter you 
refer to in Quintilian, and a most pleasing one it is; but I think he 
seems to have an opinion not quite high enough of our favourite 
Ovid; and in his laboured comparison between Demosthenes and 
Cicero, he appears to me to have thought them more alike, in their 
manners and respective excellencies, than they seem to me. It is 
of them, I think, that he might most justly have said, “ Magis pares 
quam similes.” 

We have before noticed how little Mr. Fox had read of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius.—He proceeds in the same letter— 

* I have no Apollonius Rhodius, and have never read of him more 
than there is in our Eton “ Poete Greci,” and the Edinburgh Col- 
lectanea: but from what I have read, he seems to be held far too low 
by Quintilian; nor can I think the ‘ equalis mediocritas’ to be his cha- 
racter. The parts extracted in the above collections are as fine as poetry 
can be; and, I believe, are generally allowed to have been the model 
of what is certainly not the least admired part of the neid. If he is 
in other parts equal to these, he ought not to be characterized by 
mediocrity, I wish to read the rest of the poem itself, and partly to 
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ascertain how much Virgil has taken from him: but I have not got it, 
and do not know what edition of it I ought to get. I should be much 
obliged to you if you will tell me. Shaw is one of the latest, but 1 
think I have heard it ill spoken of. If, at the same time, you would 
advise me in regard to the Greek poets in general, (of the second and 
third order I mean,) which are best worth reading, and in what editions, 
‘you would do me a great service.’ 


Not long after he reads Apollonius through.— 


* Soon after I wrote to you last I read Apollonius, (in Shaw’s edition, : 
for I have not been able to get Brunck’s,) and upon the whole had great 
satisfaction from him. His language is sometimes hard, and very often, 
I think, prosaical; and there is too much narration: but there are pas- 
sages quite delightful to me, and I think his reputation has been below 
his merit. Both Ovid and Virgil have taken much from him, but the 
latter less, as appears to me, than has been commonly said. Dido is, 
in a very few instances, a copy of Medea; whereas I had been led to 
suppose that she was almost wholly so: and of Hypsipile, whose situ- 
ation is most like Dido’s, Apollonius has made little or nothing.’ 

- Again (194) he says— 

* I know it is the fashion to say Virgil has taken a great deal in this 
book (4th) from Apollonius; and it is true that he has taken some 
things, but not nearly so much as I had been taught to expect before I 
read Apollonius. I think Medea’s Speech in the 4th Argonaut. v. 356, 
is the part he has made most use of. There are some very peculiar 
breaks there which Virgil has imitated certainly, and which, I think, are 
very beautiful and expressive: I mean particularly v. 382 in Apollo- 
nius, and v. 380 in Virgil. To be sure the application is different, but 
the manner is the same: and that Virgil had the passage before him at 
the time is evident from what follows. 

Mrncaso dt xas wor’ e010, 
STV YOAEVOS RALATOTE. 
compared with 
Supplicia hausurum scopulis et nomine Dido 
Szpe vocaturum. 

It appears to me upon the whole that Ovid has taken more from 
Apollonius than Virgil.’ 

There are more passages of this kind; but what we have given 
will serve as a specimen. 

Mr. Wakefield writes in a stiff, heavy, pedantic way. We sus- 
pect he had no true feeling of the beauties of those authors in read- 
ing whom he was chiefly employed. Whenever he quits the beaten 
path and trusts to himself he is sure to go wrong. When his opi- 
nions are not trite they are utterly preposterous. Plato and Aris- 
tophanes are the two Greek authors he cannot get through. He 
thinks Ovid the first poet of all antiquity; and among the favourite 
passages to which he refers in support of this judgment is the Elegy 
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on Tibullus. Now if we had to point out an instance of a fine sub- 
ject unsuccessfully treated, we perhaps could not do better than 
mention this very elegy. Nothing can be more puerile and jejune. 
It is altogether worthy of the miserable bales with which it 
concludes. 


Ossa quieta precor placidé requiescite in urn, 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo. 

But Mr. Wakefield had heard it was good, or guessed from the 
‘subject and the author, that it ought to be so, and that was 
enough. 

We shall however trouble our readers with one extract from his 
letters, because it gives what appears to us a fair and not ill-drawn 
character of a very extraordinary man—the late Professor Porson. 


. © I have been furnished with many opportunities of observing Porson, 
by anear inspection. He has been at my house several times, and 
once for an entire summer’s day. Our intercourse would have been 
frequent, but for three reasons. 1. His extreme irregularity and inat- 
tention to times and seasons, which did not at all comport with the me- 
thodical arrangement cf my time and family. 2. His gross addiction to 
that lowest and least excusable of all sensualities, immoderate drink- 
ing: and 3, the uninteresting insipidity-of his society; as it is impossi- 
ble to engage his mind on any topic of mutual enquiry, to procure his opi- 
nion on any author or passage of an author, or to elicit any conversation 
of any kind to compensate for the time and attendance of his company. 
And as for Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of the least 
critical effort on them in his life. He is in general devoid of ali human 
affections; but such as he has are of a misanthropic quality: nor do I 
think that any man exists for whom his propensities rise to the lowest pitch of 
affection or esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Lycophron : 

“wv ytras amex eras 

Kz daxpu. , 
Though I believe he has satirical verses in his treasury for Dr. Beller® 
den as he calls him, (Parr,) and all his most intimate associates. But in 
his knowledge of the Greek tragedies and Aristophanes; in his judgment 
of MSS., and in all that relates to the metrical proprieties of dramatic 
and lyric versification, with whatever is connected with this species of 
reading; none of his co-temporaries must pretend to equal him. His 
grammatical knowledge also, and his acquaintance with the ancient 
’ Texicographers and etymologists, is most accurate and profound: and 
his intimacy with Shakespeare, B. Jonson, and other dramatic writers 
is ptobably unequalled. He is, in short, a most extraordinary person 
in every point of view, but unamiable; and has been debarred of a com- 
prehensive intercourse with the Greek and Roman authors by his ex- 
cesses, which have made those acquirements impossible to him, from 
the want of that teme which must necessarily be expended in laborious 
reading, and for which no reading can be made a substitute. No man 
has ever paid a more voluntary and respectful homage to his talents, . 

a 
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all times, both publicly and privately, in writings and conversation, than 
myself: and I will be content to forfeit the esteem and afiection of all 
mankind whenever the least particle of envy or malignity is found to 
mix itself with my opinions. My first reverence is to virtue, my second 
only to talents and erudition—where both unite that man is estimable 
indeed to me, and shall receive the full tribute of honour and 
affection.’ 

The style of Mr. Fox’s letters is (as our readers will have already 
remarked in the extracts we have given) light, easy, natural, and 
correct. It is the unstudied language of a scholar and a gentleman. 
In his ‘ History’ he seems to have been encumbered by some theory 
as to style, and either from the original faultiness of the theory 
itself, or from his not having practised the art of writing suffici- 
ently to enable him to realize his own notions of excellence, the 
whole composition has an air of aukwardness and embarrassment. 
Here he is free from this self-imposed restraint, and consequently, 
we think, appears to far greater advantage as a writer of familiar 
letters, than in the dignified character of an historian. On all oc- 
casions he shews (what we are always glad to remark and eager to 
praise) a strong preference of simple idiomatic turns of expression 
to what is perhaps generally thought more dignified or graceful lan- 
guage. In all highly civilized countries there are two classes of 
people that are constantly tending to withdraw a language from its 
true standard. In the first place, half-educated people, who think 
that the best proof they can give of their taste and knowledge is to 
depart in all cases as much as possible from those forms of expres- 
sion that are in use among the vulgar—Secondly those of an over- 
refined disposition, who are tired of all that is common, and who, 
for the benefit of readers as fastidious as themselves, exercise a per- 
verse ingenuity in substituting new words and new combinations 
instead of those that formerly prevailed in correct writing and good 
company. ‘To these must be added, when we are speaking of our 
own country, those half-foreign writers of Ireland and Scotland— 
but particularly of Scotland—whose industry and genius, contend- 
ing against great advantages, have procured for them so high a place 
in our literature. The joint influence of all these threatens our lan- 
guage with'a change which in no very long course of years will 
make Swift obsolete and Addison vulgar. ° ‘Mr. Fox was sensible 
of this danger, and laboured to avert it. Nothing was more re- 
markable in the language of his speeches than its simplicity and 
anglicism; and as they unfortunately could not be preserved, we 
are glad that something at least should remain to record his autho- 
rity by the most effectual of all means—his example. 
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Art. IV. 1. Letters to Sir W. Drummond. By Rev. G. D’Oyly. 

2. Letters to Rev. G. D’Oyly. By Vindex. 8vo. pp. 113. Lon- 
don; Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

3. Remarks on Sir W. Drummond’s Gdipus Judaicus. By Rev. 
George D’Oyly, &c. 8vd. pp. 218. London; Cadell and 
Davies. 1813. 


SOME of our readers may, perhaps, have heard of a new com- 
mentary on the Hebrew Scriptures, entitled CEdipus Judaicus. 
With a reserve which does not always attend the conscious- 
ness of truth and sincerity, the discoveries contained in the book 
have been withheld from the general eye, and confined to those 
initiated persons whose degree of apprehension and habits of 
thinking were supposed not to disqualify them for an introduction 
into the greater mysteries, to which it is dangerous to admit over 
scrupulous and discriminating inquirers. Owing, however, to some 
negligence in the hierophant, a copy of these dmofjyla has fallen 
into the hands of Mr. D’Oyly, a person who is not only destitute 
of the qualities deemed requisite to its perusal, but who also 
labours under certain positive disabilities, such as sound learn- 
ing and accurate judgment. This appears in nothing more, than 
iy the use which he bas made of his advantages. Instead of 
complimenting the author, on the. acquaintance with the Asiatic 
alphabets which he displays, he ventures to doubt* the sound- 
ness of that knowledge. Instead of acquiescing in the ipse dixit 
of the philosopher, he discusses his arguments, and questions 
his conclusions. Instead of expressing astonishment at the multi- 
plicity of quotations, he inquires into their accuracy and pertinency ; 
and instead of admiring the originality of the ideas, he detects them: 
in a French writer, who had before been kept bebind the scenes. It 
is, indeed, not a little unfortunate, that the author’s intention of keep- 
ing the distribution of the book within his own hands should have 
been thus frustrated ;.and we cannot be surprised at the warmth of 
his anonymous apologist, Vindex, on finding that a copy of it had 
been so unworthily disposed of, in defiance of all his prudence. 
Our readers, we are sure, will sympathise with Sir W. Drum- 
mond, when they understand what slight respect Mr. D’Oyly has 
shown for his learning, and perceive that the friendship professed 
in the CEdipus for the Scriptures, has appeared enmity in his eyes, 





* Nothing, we observe, excites the indignation of Vindex more than this presump- 
tion. ‘I shall suggest to you,’ he angrily answers,‘ that if you mean to dispute Sir 
W. Drommond’s knowledge of the Oriental tongues, I think you might as well consult 
his published works—for example, his Essay on a Punic leony, containing a 
variety of biblical criticism, royal quarto ; his remarks on an inscription ia the island of 
Malta, in the Ninth Number of the Classical Journal, &¢.’ d 
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owing, perhaps, to his having read the book without first under- 
going the necessary process of medicating the intellectual ray with 
the compound used by the initiated. ‘That they may enter upon 
the subject with proper feelings, we will acquaint them with the 
object of the work. 


* The intention of the Cdipus Judaicus is principally to con- 
vert into allegory portions of the Old Testament, which have been 
always received as historical. For instance: the Book of Joshua 
conveys an allegorical representation of the reform of the calendar. 
The existence of the persons and places mentioned in that book, is not 
denied; but it is contended that when they occur in it, they are used 
not to designate persons and places, but to convey an allegorical mean- 
ing: viz. the name Joshua, is a type of the sun in the sign of the Ram; 
Jericho means the moon in her several quarters; Jordan is not the river 
known by that name, but a serpent, the hieroglyphic for the sun’s 
annual orbit. Thus the author proceeds through the whole book, forcing 
every proper name into some connexion with astronomy; and then 
affirming that it is used not as a proper name, but as an allegorical 
symbol. In support of this system he eagerly takes advantage, as may 
be supposed, of every number occurring through the book, which cor- 
responds with any number frequent in astronomy. The twelve tribes 
of Israel shadow the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the twelve months 
of the year. When Jericho is compassed seven times, there is an alle- 
gory of the seven days of the week. When jive kngs of the Amorites 
war against Joshua, the five intercafary days are typically represented.’— 
D'Oyly’'s Remarks, pp. 4, 5. 

Now the method of proof, by deriving the proper names from 
some astronomical term, is certainly attended with one advantage, 
which is thus pointed out by Mr. D’Oyly. 


*Itisin the nature of things impossible to disprove any pro 
method of deducing the etymology of a word, however absurd, fanciful, 
and strained it may appear to every considerate mind. We may give 
reasons for rejecting it as highly improbable, and for receiving another, 
perhaps, as drawn from a far more obvious source; but this is all that 
we can do; if any person should persevere in maintaining that his own is 
the best derivation, the question must be left to the judgment of others: 
it is impossible to prove that he is wrong. In some old Monkish histo- 
ries, the word Britain is derived from Brutus, a supposed descendant 
of Eneas: now, we may produce reasons without end for disbelievi 
any connection to have subsisted between Britain, and a person nam 
Brutus; and for either acquiescing in our inability to derive the word at 
all, or for greatly preferring some other mode of deriving it: but we 
can do ne more; we cannot confute the person, who maintains that it 
certainly is derived from Brutus, and that every other mode of deriving 
it is comparatively forced and improbable.—Precisely in the same 
manner, when our author affirms that the word “ Amorites” is derived 
from a Hebrew word signifying a Ram* (the astronomical sign of 
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Aries); that Balaam comes from a word signifying “ to swallow,” with 
allusion to the celestial Dragon;* Deborah, from Aldebaran, the great 
star in the Bull's eye,t &c.: we cannot possibly confute him, or posi- 
tively prove that he is wrong; we can only hint that these derivations 
are not very obvious or probable, and refer the matter to the common 
sense of mankind.’—p. 20. ‘ But the unfortunate part is, that every 
one of the intended derivations might be safely granted to the author, 
and yet nota single step of advance would be made towards the proof 
of his allegorical system. Let Sir W. D. prove, in the best manner 
he is able, the derivation of Hebrew proper names from astronomy. 
If he should succeed, he would only prove what is antecedently ex- 
tremely probable, on the supposition that astronomy was a science 
greatly cultivated, and the only science cultivated, in those early times, 
For, on this supposition, it would be most natural that very many words 
and names in the language should bear express allusion to this favourite 
science. But what more would be proved? They would remain pro- 
‘per names still; they would denote, as before, real persons and places; 
and the books in which they are mentioned woald still contain real 
histories, instead of being immediately converted into allegorical 
fables.’—p. 17. 

We will now enable our readers to judge for themselves of the 
advantages accruing to the cause of revelation, by the allegorical 
scheme. They remember the four first verses of the Book of Jashua. 
In the commentary on that passage, contained in the C2dipus 
Judaicus, it is endeavoured to establish, 


* That by the words Joshua the son of Nun, we are to understand 
instead of a real person, the son of another real person, called Nun— 
“ the sun in the sign of Aries, which rises above Cetus or the whale”— 
that the word Jordan, in this passage, does not signify the river known 
by that name, but is used metaphorically to signify the ecliptic; that 
the word translated wilderness, having for its true signification the 
boundary of the land, is here conceived to mean the horizon; 
Lebanon the author supposes to have been a name given to the sun, and 
probably the rising sun; Euphrates he concludes to mean the light of 
the Zodiacal constellations; and all he can do for the word Hittites at 

resent, is to observe that it is frequently connected with others which 
par a distant reference to astronomy.’ ‘ This is the substance of the 
commentary: and now the meaning,’ he says, ‘ of the allegory seems 
pretty clear. The style being changed, the equinoctial sun hailed the 


viour, and identified with the Ram or Lamb, opens the year, and is 


— as leading the twelve Zodiacal signs along’ (read across) ‘ the 
ecliptic.’ ‘ As our author performs so very imperfectly the important 
part of pointing out what sense will come out from these four verses, 
on the supposition that his commentary is well founded, and that he 
has proved the abovementioned words to bear the symbolical meanings 
which he proposes; I will perform this part for bim. Of course, we 
Must take it for granted, that he intends the other words in the passage 
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to retain their received meanings; and especially the word “ Moses” 
to remain a proper name, designating a real person, as it always has 
done; for, assuredly, he would not have omitted to favour the world 
with his new discoveries respecting this name, if he had made any. 
On the whole, then, his interpretation of the four first verses of Joshua 
stands thus: 

* Now after the death of Moses, the servant of the Lord, it came to 
pass that the Lord spake unto the Sun in the sign of Aries (which con- 
stellation rises above the Whale), Moses’s minister, saying, Moses my 
servant is dead: now, therefore, arise, go over this ecliptic, thou and 
all this people, unto*the land which I do give unto them, even unto the 
children of Israel. Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that have I given unto you, as I said unto Moses; from the hori- 
zon and this rising Sun, even unto the flux of light, the light of the 
zodiacal constellations; all the land of the Chettim, and unto the great 
sea, towards the going down of the sun, shall be youf coast.”’"—p. 32. 


We attribute it to the misfortune which we suffer in common 
with Mr. D’Oyly, of not belonging to the initiated party, that, to 
our understanding, there appears to be a mistake in calling this 
allegory. In true allegory the principal and secondary subjects 
are kept distinct; here they are confounded, and the representa- 
tive subject, the passage of the Israelites, and the thing represented, 
the passage of the sun, being mingled together, the t is unin- 
_ telligible absurdity. Moses’s minister might, possibly, be the re- 
presentative of the sun in the sign of Aries, but the sun in the sign 
of Aries could not be actually addressed as the minister of Moses. 
This ignorance of the nature of allegory, which was known, no 
doubt, to exist in the persons for whose use the book was intended, 
is presumed throughout the whole commentary. In a subsequent 
narrative, it is pretended that Rahab is a personification of space 
or latitude, who was worshipped as a deity by the Tsabaists: 


: the two men sent out from Shittim “ seem to represent,” in 
the Tor 


rm of the calendar, “ the two degrees addéd to each sign, or 
the two days added to each lunar month:” that is, the two days added to 
the lunar months of 28 days, so as to make the year consist of 360 days. 
* Thus his version runs as follows : “ The Sun in Aries sent out of 
the heavens two men (meaning two days added to the lunar months), 
tospy secretly, saying, go view the land, even the moon (or the lunar 
months); and they went and came into a harlot’s house, named “ S$ 
er Latitude,” and lodged there: and it was told the king of “ the moon,” 
&c.—the allegory continues; Space or Latitude personified, hides the 
two men (méfaning the two days added to the months or the two de~ 
grees added tothe signs), in the roof of the house, lets them down by a 
cord through the window, stipulates with them that her house should 
be spared at the capture of the city.’—p. 36. 


* Again, in the course of the history, Joshua conducts his army 
against a place called Ai: he brings with him 30,000 chosen men, 


of 
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of whom he selects 5000 to be placed in ambush; the place is at 
last taken, and 12,000 of the inhabitants are slain. But Ai, it 
seems, is the calendar; the 30,000 men represent allegorically the 
thirty days of the month ; the 5000 men placed in ambush, the five 
intercalary days; and the 12,000 men slain after the capture of 
Ai, the twelve lunar mouths. Our readers will still observe the 
same confusion of the literal and allegorical meaning. ‘ The 
Reformer, coming to destroy the calendar of the Tsabaists, 
brings against it the thirty days of the month; the five intercalary 
days are placed in ambush; after the calendar is destroyed; the 
twelve months are put to death by the Reformer, &c.’—p. 39. 

There are some hypotheses so prepossessing in themselves, that 
‘we willingly go great loagthe in order to receive them. Such, for 
instance, is that of Bishop Horne concerning the Psalmg, which in- 
clines us to overlook or pardon many forced conceits and over- 
strained interpretations. We doubt whether it will be generally 
thought that this new version of the historical Scriptures is entitled 
to the same favour. Yet such as it is, we find that it cannot be 
supported without sundry departures from the Hebrew idiom, and 
alterations of the words, without a defiance of the common rules 
of interpretation, and a remarkable abuse of the astronomical 
terms employed—for instance :— 

‘The author explains, in his Preface, (p. xxvii.) what he means by 
the term Paranatellon: he says that, by the paranatellons of a sign, he 
means those extra-zodiacal stars, which rise above the horizon, or sink 
below it, during the time that the sign takes to rise or set. He derives 
this explanation from his wonted instructor, Dupuis, (Orig. de tous les 
Cultes, v. 3, p. 191,) and I believe it is perfectly correct; the word 
seldom occurs with modern writers on astronomy, but ancient astrono- 
mers used it in thissense. But in what degree does our author adhere 
to this explanation, or appear even to understand what it means? We 
may have some means of judging of this by several of his expressions, 
which I shall subsequently notice; but we may judge, best of all, by a 
delineation of the sign of Leo with its paranatellons, which he gives in 
the 16th plate of his CEdipus Judaicus. In this delipeation, the sphere 
being projected on the plane of the ecliptic, he has drawn lines (repre- 
senting secondaries to the €.iiptic) from each extremity of the sign of 
Leo, tothe pole of the ecliptic, meeting the ecliptic again on the oppo- 
site side: and he describes the constellations included between these, 
to be the paranatellons of Leo. Thus, such is his radical ignorance of 
the subject of which he treats, he evidently supposes that those cov- 
stellations which have the same longitude with Leo, and those which 
differ in longitude by 180°, rise and set at the same time with Leo. Iie 
discusses the matter, in fact, as if the pole of the ecliptic was placed 
in the horizon; and he appears to be totally unconscious that the eleva- 
tion of the pole above the horizon makes the entire difference in the 
relative risings and settings af the stars. Such is the profound know- 
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ledge of astronomy which our author brings to the discussion, and 
such the clearness of ideas which he himself displays, when he assumes 
the office of enlightening the minds of others.’—p. 75. 


Again, it suits his purpose to affirm that ‘ the ship Argo descends 
into the horizon when the sun rises, at the time of the year when 
it is in Capricorn; and he therefore affirms it. ‘ But,’ says Mr. 
D’Oyly, « I will request the reader to adapta celestial globe to the 
latitude of Egypt—so N. lat.—he will then find that only a part 
of the constellation Argo ever rises at all above the horizon; and 
that every part of it has actually sunk entirely under the horizon, 
before Cuasletin begins to rise, and therefore, before the sun, 
when in Capricorn, can possibly rise’—p. 94. It also makes a 
part of his system, that the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb was a 
memorial of the transit of the equivoctial sun, and copied from 
an tian festival. ‘To prove this, it is necessary to pervert the 
sense of several Jewish Rabbins; and after all, we are to suppose 
that a ram (i. e. the sun in Aries) was worshipped, because he was 
sacrificed ; and that the solemnity was copied from Egypt, because 
it appears in fact that the lamb was chosen as a victim, for the 
express purpose of opposing the Egyptian worship. 

*“ But, say the Rabbins, (it is Sir W. Drummond who speaks,) there 
was nothing in the Egyptian festival, similar to the custom of the Is- 
raelites, in marking the doors, &c. with blood. My opinion is, that 
there was something very like it. St. Epiphanius says that, about the 
vernal equinox, the Egyptians had been accustomed, from very remote 
antiquity, to celebrate the festival of the ram or lamb. At this festival, 
he adds, they used to mark every thing about them with red. I have 
not a copy of Epiphanius by me; but I am pretty certain that I have 

a passage in him to this effect.” 

* Sir W. D. (subjoins Mr. D’Oyly) was singularly unfortunate in not 
having a copy of Epiphanius by him, at the time when he wrote this 
passage; but I shrewdly suspect that he was more fortunate in havin 
a copy of Dupuis by him, and that he derived from him his Boe | 
of quoting Epiphanius’s words. Dupuis (vol. 3. p. 56) speaks in this 
manner, “* St. Epiphane parle. également de la féte de ’agneau, ou du 
belier, établie en Egypte, dés la plus haute antiquité. Dans cette fete 
on marquoit tout de rouge pour annoncer le fameux embrasement de 
univers, et elle étoit, comme la paques, fixée au commencement du 
ura gh Now, what must be the surprise of the reader, when he 

nds that these writers give a most whew: a and thorough perversion 
of Epiphanius’s words, and that this author says not a single syllable 
about an Egyptian festival of the Ram, at which every thing was smeared 
with red, nor speaks at all of any custom subsisting among them from 
very remote antiquity ? 1 will refresh Sir W. D.’s memory, and produce 
for him the part of Epiphanius which has given rise to this singular 
perversion. ‘ 

* Epiphanius is speaking of a sect of Jews, called the ae > 

who, 
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who, while they believed in Moses as a lawgiver sent from God, held 
to be false and spurious the accounts given in the Pentateuch, and, 
though they conformed to many Jewish ceremonies, rejected every 
sort of sacrifice. In arguing against these for their disbelief of the Pen- 
tateuch, he mentions the following external proof, supplied by an 
Egyptian custom subsisting in his day, of the truth of the events which 
are recorded to have taken place at the first institution of the Passover, 
“ But, of the lamb slain in the country of the Egyptians, there is still 
among the Egyptians celebrated a tradition, even among idolaters: for, 
at the season when the Passover took place there, (and this is the be- 
ginning of spring when is the first equinox) all the Egyptians through 
ignorance take some red paint, and stain the sheep, stain the trees, the 
fig-trees, and other things, saying that, as is reported, on that day, fire 
totally consumed the world; but that the red appearance of blood is a 
preservative from such disaster.”’—p. 134. 


We must. now express our obligation to Mr. D’Oyly for ena- 
bling us to judge what sort of interpretation the astronomical alle- 
gory gives, and shewing us so skilfully on what foundation it stands. 
It must be evident to all our readers that it can demand no atten- 
tion or regard, except what is reflected from the importance of the 
object it assails. For ourselves, we should certainly have supposed 
that Sir W. Drummond had printed his lucubrations for the sole 
amusement of laughing at the zeal which is felt, and the talents 
which are employed, in defending the cause of religion, were it not 
for the serious tone of a reply to the first letters of Mr. D’Oyly, 
published under the title of Vindex. There can, we think, be no 
doubt that Vindex is intimately acquainted with the real object and 
intention of the CEdipus Judaicus : indeed he evinces a partiality 
for the original work which could scarcely be exceeded by the 
author himself. Now Vindex is so far from denying the author of 
CEdipus to be in earnest, that he is angry with Mr. D’Oyly, for a 
prehending any“danger from the allegorical commentary, notwi 
standing its author’s innocent intentions, who argues, not only that 
‘ the allegorical is often the real sense of the Scriptures, but that 
if the Old Testament be read with this understanding, it will be 
found to exalt the character of the Deity as highly as can be 
imagined by the limited faculties of man.’-—Letters by Vindex, 

. 46. Itis no doubt the severest trial to which innocence can be 
horeg when it is mistaken for guilt; yet it might have mollified 
Vindex’s resentment at Mr. D’Oyly’s ‘ misapprehension,’ if he 
had reflected that in spite of the authority of some fallible fathers, 
and other less sincere friends of revelation, there may be persons 
so simple and short-sighted as to confound allegory with fable, 
neatly when their connexion is so close, that Vindex himself 


does not always distinguish clearly between them. ‘ Many have 
thought, (he says, p. 108.) that Sesostris, Taaut, Hercules, &c. 
¥ 4 


were 
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were real persons; but it is evident, if it were so, that their history 
has been abundantly mixed with allegory.’ Now our readers will 
agree with us, that in this passage at least we might substitute the 
word fable for ‘ allegory,’ without any violation either of the sense 
or the fact, and will not wonder, therefore, at our requiring a 
strong case of necessity to be made out, before we admit into an 
historical record an interpretation of so problematical a nature, 
that it is liable to be mistaken even by those who are more conver- 
sant than we pretend to be in the ‘ typical, allegorical, and figura- 
tive style of the ancient Orientalists.—p. 46. But as this isa 
matter of general and supreme importance, we will consider it 
with all the seriousness to which Vindex pretends. 

To prove the necessity of his explanation, Sir Wm. Drummond 
* has instanced those passages of the Old Testament, from which, if 
they be taken literally, we might be led to connect ideas of locality 
and materiality with our notions of the Deity. Thus he doubts whe- 
ther it be possible to separate such ideas from the literal interpretation 
of various texts, in which the Deity is described as dwelling in the sanc- 
tuary. He contends, however, that these passages bear a figurative 
sense, and that when thus understood they must tend to elevate our 
ideas of the greatness and glory of God.’—p. 51. 


Now it must be allowed that the evil effects of the erroneous 
opinions here attributed to Jews and Christians, have had full 
time to operate, and that we have ample means to judge of their 
operation. If the Jews were really led by the literal interpretation 
of their Scriptures to a false. or inadequate notion of the Supreme 
Being, we should find the evidence of this in every page of their 
religious and moral history: for it is no imaginary alarm to sup- 
pose, that mistaken ideas as to the nature of the Deity will lead to 
corresponding errors in practice. It would be easy, if this were 
the place for it, to shew-that the moral and religious character of 
every nation, from China to Peru, bears a very close analogy to 
their actual belief as to the character of the Deity. But it is quite 
sufficient to refer to the popular religion of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, with which we are so familiarly acquainted, and in which 
the gods of the state and -the gods of the poets were much more 
confounded than might be imagined from Varro’s systematic divi~ 
sion. The general belief, every one knows, was in deified 
men: men who, during their lives, had excelled their contempo- 
raries in the temperament of mind or body, and who had not all, 
as we are told of Seicedieny evaporated their mortal particles at the 
funeral pile, but retained the vices of humanity with the power of 
gods. Here, certainly, the irrational mythology was not contra~ 
dicted by a rational worship: no one need be told that the reli+ 
gious festivals of the ancients were absurd ang licentious, and - 

they 
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they were more or less so, in proportion to the character of the 
particular deity in whose honour they. were celebrated; while the 
argument as to individual practice was as general as it is natural, 
Ego homuncio hec non faciam? Sir William Drummond, there- 
fore, who is well acquainted with antiquity, apprehended in- 
calculable mischief, if an interpretation were suffered to con- 
tinue current which ascribed ‘ J/ocality, materiality, mutabi- 
lity, or unworthy passions’ to the Creator. We are only sur- 
prised that it never occurred to -him as a just conclusion, that 
he must be mistaken in supposing such errors could arise from the 
plain language of the Jewish scriptures addressed to the under 
standing of a reasonable being, since the effect had never actually 
appeared in the general belief of the nation. In this respect, what 
is the real fact? Is it not, that from the earliest date of history 
to the christian era, the Jews alone had adequate or consistent no- 
tions of the Creator? Is it not, that the abstract conceptions on the 
subject of the divine essence, which we meet with in the Hebrew 
writings, are as far superior to the excursions of ancient philosophy, 
as the public devotional worship which existed among the Hebrew 
people was superior to the popular festivals of Greece and Rome? 
roughout the Hebrew nation the Deity was honoured under the 
same consistent character: viz. as so entirely and solely the go- 
vernor of the universe, that he was the only proper object of 
worship, and at the same time as a Being so spiritual, that he could 
not be either worshipped or represented under any sensible image, 
This general impression was conveyed from their history to their 
devotion ; and from their worship to their morality. In the pecu- 
liar nature of their literary compositions we trace it in a manner 
not to be mistaken. Inferior in every other species of literature, 
-the Hebrews abounded with poetical addresses to the Supreme 
‘Being which infinitely surpass any similar attempts that can be 
brought into comparison. Their writings contam ideas of omni- 
potence and omnipresence disgraced by no sensible images; they 
concur in representing the same invisible and spiritual Being to be 
the Creator of the world, and the guardian of mankind ; above all, 
they exeel in describing the moral attributes of God, his justice, 
aa goodness, and mercy, as existing together, and not counteract- 
ing one another. ‘That union of the natural and moral syblime, 
which forms the acknowledged and distinguishing beauty of the 
Hebrew poetry, was inspired by the belief generally residing in that 
nation, of the unity, power, and majesty of the Creator. 

Here then we are presented with a phenomenon, considerable in 
itself, but still more extraordinary when contemplated with refe- 
rerice to the alleged fact of the tendency of the Jewish scriptures. 
‘That the Jews should have possessed a more sublime system of 

; belief, 
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belief, and practised a purer mode of worship than any other an- 
cient nation, is in itself sufficiently remarkable: but that this should 
be the case, in spite of scriptures tending to degrade the object of 
their belief and worship, is absolutely unaccountable. ill it 
explain this problem, to tell us, ‘ that the learned Jews (like the 
learned Egyptians and Chaldeans) had their esoteric doctrines? 
and to contend, at great length, that the allegorical parts of scrip- 
ture were fully understood as such by the priests and prophets .of 
Judea?’ p. 24. We are glad, by the way, to find that there were 
learned Jews; they have not always been treated with so much 
courtesy ;—but this compliment must not silence us, or prevent our 
asking what the esoteric doctrines of the Egyptian or Grecian 
philosophers contributed towards purifymg the general practice of 
their countrymen? The esoteric-doctrine of the Egyptians, what- 
ever it was, did not withdraw the mass of the people from their 
senseless superstition; that of the Chaldeans did not check the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. The unity, if we may believe 
Warburton, was taught in the mysteries ; yet the ancient hymns are 
mere depositories of the popular follies. But with regard to the 
Jewish people; though it is true, that the belief and language 
of Plato will no more bear comparison with those of Moses, 
than the conjectures of Copernicus with the demonstrations of 
Newton: yet it is notorious that a still more remarkable difference 
confronts us, as we descend in the scale of learning and cultivation. 
From the highest to the lowest of the people, all worshipped the 
same God, according to the same form, in the same temple. This 
fact, and the strong contrast it marks between the Jews and all 
other ancient nations, is by no means generally treated with the 
attention it deserves. The familiarity with their history, which we 
acquire in early infancy, important as it is on many accounts, yet 
weakens the force of the impression it is calculated to excite; and 
which it would infallibly excite in every intelligent mind, if the ac- 
count of their history and polity were first conveyed to us at a pe- 
riod of maturer judgment, and viewed in sober comparison with 
the other records of antiquity. From the midst of darkness, error, 
and dispute; from scenes of licentious worship and degrading su- 
perstitions, we turn to an unhesitating faith, and a sublime devo 
tion: all around isa desert, a wilderness, and gloom; from the 
centre of which the Hebrew religion rises to our view, set up like 
a bright and shining pillar to record the creation of the world, and 
the God who demands the homage of his creatures. 

We confess that under all these circumstances, which must have 
occurred, it would seem, to one so conversant with history and 
philosophy as Sir Wm. Drummond, it requires all the strong as- 
surances which Vindex gives us, to make it credible that he had no 
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other view than to exalt the character of the Scriptures. Certain- 
ly, however, we had rather retain a friend than contend with an 
enemy : and since Sir William professes to hold out the right hand 
of amity, we will, if possible, attribute the ridicule which he has 
rather too freely bestowed on the literal interpretation, to his pater- 
nal anxiety about his own hypothesis : a feeling, however unphiloso- 
phical, from which philosophers are not always free, and which some- 
times leads them to indulge in a warmth of expression not less un- 
warrantable than otherwise unaccountable. We cannot help fearing 
indeed, that less candid critics will rather conclude Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond to have proposed his objections against the received interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, for the sake of his allegory, than to have 
resorted to the allegory for the sake of the difficulties. The question, 
in fact, is not, whether no passages’ may be culled from the sacred vo- 
lume, which under the disadvantage of a verbal translation and of the 
alteration in style and manners, may appear liable to cavil, but whe- 
ther they ever did, practically, lead to the consequences which 
the author apprehends. ‘The question is not, whether misemploy- 
ed ingenuity, coupled with an outrageous defiance of the decent 
respect with which the common feelings of mankind are wont to 
invest these high and holy subjects, can succeed in mtroducing a 
ludicrous image into writings of a sublime and serious import; but 
whether it ever did so, to the practical injury of the people to whom 
these writings were addressed. ‘To this question their history re- 
turns a decided negative. But Sir Wm. Drummond, a scholar 
and a philosopher, and the author of an allegorical commentary, 
which he calis CEdipus Judaicus, affirms that this is their tendency, 
Utri creditis, Quirites? At any rate, as the measure of allegorising 
an historical narrative appears at first sight somewhat violent, how- 
ever qualified by the benevolence of the intention; it seems but 
common prudence to require, before we submit to so harsh a re- 
medy, some sufficient assurance of the existence of the disease : 
and the evidence which the case demands is not the assertion of 
the empiric, armed with his knife, or offering his panacea ; but an 
actual weakness, and a visible interruption of the ordinary functions 
of a healthy constitution. Asa proof that the Jews did not exhibit 
these morbid symptoms, we appeal to the religious belief incul- 
cated in their law, declared in their worship, implied in their sacred 
literature, and acted upon in their code of morals. 

The passages of the Old Testament with which the author of 
the CEdipus Judaicus is most inclined to quarrel (as we collect 
from Vindex) are those which record the several divine appear- 
ances. These, it seems, convey an idea of materiality. Of ma- 
teriality!: To whom? To the Jews? who while they addressed the 
Deity as ‘ dwelling between the cherubim,’ addressed him also as 

‘ dwelling 
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* dwelling with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.’ Isaiah, 
57. Or to the Christians? who are expressly warned against 
any false interpretation by the declaration, ‘ No man has seen 
God at any time.’ But as every one who is qualified to think at 
all upon the subject attributes these appearances to the immediate 
messengers of God, authorised to speak in his name: and as we 
do not, from our own experience, find it necessary to understand 
the exact nature of a communication, in order to believe that any 
communication was made ;—we must take the liberty of passing 
this subject, only remarking, that it seems a little unworthy of a 
master of many ent to dispute about the word ‘ angel,’ as 
if he only understood English. 

The principal support, however, of the allegorical system, is 
sought in the mnch disputed history of the extermination of the 
seven nations. ‘The author ‘ thinks indeed that this history if li- 
terally understood, would lead us to form notions derogatory to 
the character of God, as the wise, just, and merciful governor of 
the world.’ p.98. Mr. D’Oyly had quoted Bishop Watson. 


* You think it repugnant to God’s moral justice,’ says the learned 
Prelate to Paine, ‘ that he should doom to destruction the cgying or 
smiling infants of the Canaanites. Why do you not maintain it to be 
repugnant to his moral justice that he should suffer crying or smiling 
infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned by an inunda- 
tion, consumed by a fire, starved by a famine, or destroyed by a pesti- 
lence? The word of God is in perfect harmony with his works; crying 
or smiling infants are subjected to death in both.’ * Why do you not 
spurn, as spurious, the book of Nature, in which such facts (as earth- 

. quakes, &c. with all their dreadful consequences) are certainly written, 
and from the perusal of which, you infer the moral justice of God? 
You will probably reply that the evils which the Canaanites suffered 
from the express command of God, were different from those which 
are brought on mankind by the operation of the laws of nature. Dif- 
‘ferent! in what? Not in the magnitude of the evil, not in the subjects 
of sufferance, not in the author of it.—pp. 99, 100, 

To this Vindex replies: 

* I am induced to think that there was a difference. The evils in« 
flicted on the Canaanites resulted from an extraordinary interposition 
of the divine authority, Evils brought on mankind by the operation of 
the laws of nature cannot be said to be produced ‘by any such interpo- 
sition. If the literal interpretation of the Book of Joshua be followed, 
it is evident that God specially interfered to destroy the seven nations. 
In the Book of Nature, from the perusal of which | infer the moral jus- 
tice of the Deity, I can find no example of his interference with the 
course of nature’s laws for the purpose of destroying his creatures. — 
p- 103. 


In spite of the distinction which this reply professes to establish, 
we 
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we still adhere to the Bishop’s argument; and cannot see that the 
history concludes any thing more against revelation, than the ac- 
knowledged existence of evil disproves natural religion. Whether 
Vindex has considered this knotty question with the accuracy it 
requires, we have room to doubt, when we fiid mention made, 
page 102, of ‘ a law of nature, permitted indeed by God to operate, 
but not specially ordained by him, out of the course which nature 
would otherwise have taken.’ 

The Deity, it is evident, has allowed great imperfections to exist, 
both in the natural and. moral world. That he could have exempt- 
ed either, or both, from any evil, is a necessary result of his inde- 

ence and power. If therefore he could, and did not, the ca- 
mities produced by plagues and earthquakes must be attributed 
to his permissive plan; and that war disturbs the happiness of na- 
tions, and cuts short the lives of individuals, must be part of a se- 
ries of events, present to‘ the divine mind from the foundation of 
the world. ‘Though his hand is not immediately seen in each par- 
ticular instance, yet each instance is involved in the general laws 
established by his will. If, therefore, it was morally wrong that 
the course of nature should be undistinguishing, or teceguadbly un- 
just that the calamitous consequences of war should be universal, 
the course of nature could po. er been so ordained, or the course 
of human affairs permitted to run into such an evil, either by the 
God of Deists or Christians. To apply this to the point in hand. 
‘That the exterminated nations, considered in a mass, deserved the 
vengeance of a moral governor by their idolatry and depravity, 
can no more be disproved on the one hand, than it is denied on the 
other that there must have been various degrees of demerit, though 
there was no exemption from the common fate; or that many in- 
nocent children, as in every condition and generation of the world, 
were involved in the punishment of their fathers’ guilt. It cannot 
be pretended by the Deist, that in the usual course of things, uni- 
form regard is paid to the merits of mankind. And what is the 
conclusion drawn from this inequality? That it will be rectified 
by retribution in a future state. ‘To the horizon by which our 
view is bounded, we may justly attribute the perplexing appeatance 
which many of the particular instances of evil Gonvey to our minds: 
when we see brought within a narrow space what the Creator’s 
comprehensive survey combines with the view of his general dispen- 
sations. To us it is an insulated event; to him it is a part of an 
immense scheme. Our minds are overwhelmed with the present 
distress, which the Deity sees, not with indifference, but in conjunc- 
tion with other events, and with the future retribution of which we 
know nothing. It is not in reality more contrary to justice, that the” 
iunocent should share the fate which the guilty have deserved, than 
that 
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that virtue should be depressed, whilst vice is triumphant and pros- 
Instances of the former case are of less frequent occur- 
rence; yet either might justly appal us, but for the conviction that 
the author of the law to which such inequalities are owing holds 
the recompense in his own hands. In the divine view, to which 
the eternity awaiting the sufferers under any general calamity, 
all its completeness and perfection, is no less present than their 
immediate misery, that misery is but a point in an interminable 
line; and appears what it will soon appear, retrospectively, to the 
sufferers themselves, in comparison with the ‘ great and unbound- 
ed’ prospect lying before them. 
index adds, p. 103, ‘ ‘There is also a difference, I humbly 
think, with respect to the means employed. ‘The unconscious ele- 
ments, obeying the primordial laws which God gave to nature, 
sometimes desolate whole cities, and lay waste whole districts. We 
find that men, that moral agents, were employed to destroy the Ca- 
naanites. As moral agents, the Israelites ought not to have been 
cruel, unjust, rapacious. As moral agents, they ought to have be- 
lieved that God cannot delight in rapine, bloodshed, and robbery, 
&e.’ At first sight, this is plausible. But what was the situation 
of the Israelites? It appears on the face of their history, that at 
the period in question they were living under a theocracy: under 
the immediate superintendence of the Supreme Being, to whom 
they owed and paid, not only the worship due to the Creator, but 
the allegiance due to a temporal sovereign. Their moral duty 
therefore, in the present case, was simply obedience. It was not 
their business, though it is thought to be ours, to doubt the justice 
or canvass the reasons of a judicial determination, of which they 
were the executive ministers. Where, again, are the Israelites to 
learn ‘ that God delights in robbery and bloodshed?’ In the judg-« 
ment which so positively assured them, that he delights not mm 
idolatry and wickedness? When they were thus individually em- 
ployed to wield the sword of divine justice against a guilty nation, 
and to succeed to the forfeited possessions, they would see in the 
dispensation the fulfilment, not the violation of moral justice; and 
the lesson they would imbibe, would be an awful conviction of the 
severity with which the Moral Governor of the world, who is uni- 
formly represented in their law as just as well as merciful, treats 
wickedness and punishes idolatry. It was a practical example of 
the destiny impending over themselves, if they yielded to the guilty 
a which they had been specifically enjoined to avenge in 
others. 
There is one, and only one more cavil, of which we cannot be 
content to leave Vindex in undisturbed possession. Mr. D’Oyly 
had justly argued, that ‘ amongst the Jews thus deplorably mista- 


ken, 
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ken, in supposing that they were reading the history of their ances- 
tors, when they were merely reading astronomical allegories, must 
be included those who lived immediately subsequent to the date of 
their supposed histories.’ Upon this Vindex takes occasion to in- 
quire, ‘ Was the Pentateuch certainly written by Moses, and was 
the book named from Joshua written by him?’ 


* It cannot be denied,’ he continues, ‘ that there are many interpola- 
tions in the books mentioned above, if they be, indeed, the same that were 
written by Mosesand Joshua. I conceive itto be needless to point them 
out. They are sufficiently known. But it may be doubted by some, 
whether these be interpolations, or not, because it does not seem ne- 
cessary to consider them as such, unless it be a matter of previous de- 
termination, that we shall ascribe the books to Moses and Joshua. 
There may be persons, who think it sufficient for the purposes of faith 
to believe that these books were written by some inspired person, with- 
out insisting on their being composed by Moses and Joshua ;—especially 
as there is no scriptural injunction, which makes this a necessary arti- 
cle of belief. In a book of the Scriptures, now indeed excluded from 
the canon, it was distinctly stated, that the books, which might have 
been really written by Moses and Joshua, had been lost, and that the 
deficiency had been supplied by the inspired Ezra. There can be no 
doubt that several of the most distinguished Fathers of the Church have 
fallen into this error, if an error it certainly be. For my own part I 
pretend not to make any decision. I! only wish to urge, that I see no- 
thing either absurd, or impious, in considering it as a question, upon 
which every one may be at liberty to think for himself.’—pp. 27, 28. 

We shall not be withheld by the delicacy which is so laudable in 
Vindex, from reminding our readers that the interpolations which he 
thinks ‘ sufficiently known,’ consist in the substitution of the mo- 
dern for the obsolete name of two or three towns mentioned in the 
Pentateuch ; and in an allusion which we find in Deuteronomy to 
the kings of Israel, and which evidently implies a writer subsequent 
to the establishment of the monarchy, The former instance we 
naturally ascribe to an honest but misjudging copyist, who was 
more anxious that the sacred text should be unmediately under- 
stood by his readers, than to preserve it entire; the latter was un- 
doubtedly introduced into the text from a remark originally appen- 
ded to the margin. The known effect of similar errors, which are 
found in every ancient writer, is to furnish strong presumption 
against the authenticity of the passage in which they occur; but 
who would pardon the critic that should question the reputation of 
the work in which they are found, on grounds so slight and so easy 
of solution, even if it had no other evidence in its favour than the 
general testimony of antiquity /* ‘ 

n 





* Whoever wishes to see the principal arguments for the genuineness aud antiquity 
of the Peutateuch brought together withiu the compass of half an hour’s reading, will do 
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In what follows, we must observe that the exclusion of what is 
commonly called, the second book of Esdras, from the ‘canon, is 
not the consequence of banishment, as Vindex leaves us to sup* 
pose, but of agitimacy ; and that the book is said to be ‘ now ins 
deed excluded from the canon,’ with the same propriety as a man 
might be spoken of as now dead, who had never been born: inas« 
much as it never had an existence in any canon, Jewish, Roman, 
Catholic, or Protestant. With respect to the alleged loss of the 
writings of Moses and Joshua, and the supply of their deficiency by 
the ‘ inspired Ezra,’ if this account were founded on any credible 
authority, it must really prove what the writer professes to have 
received, immediate inspiration; for this alone could transport 
Ezra from his own natural style, in which the return from Babylon 
is related, to the authoritative manner and lofty tone which charac- 
terize the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. But as it must be 
totally vain to address internal evidence to a person who can read 
what is commonly called the second book of Esdras, without per- 
ceiving it to be the composition of a writer conversant with the 
Christian Scriptures, and m particular with the epistles of St. Paul: 
we will take other ground, and briefly ask of Vindex, how he in- 
tends to account for the agreement between the Samaritan and 
Jewish Pentateuch? The ancestors of the Samaritans, it is well 
known, seceded from their brethren soon after the death of Solo- 
mon. Allowing, therefore, the authority of the uncanonical Es- 
dras, the coincidence between their copy, and the Hebrew, can only 
be ascribed to one of the three following causes: either he adop- 
ted the books from the Samaritans, which had been preserved by 
them as sacred and authentic during their separation; or he per- 
suaded the bitter enemies and rivals of the tribe of Judah, to credit 
his imposture, and accept his forgery ; or his own account must be 
believed to the letter, and the agreement of the copies must be re- 
ferred to miraculous inspiration. Here is unquestionably a phe- 
nomenon which can only be explained by one of these solutions, 
and we reatily leave objectors to Moses, and believers in Esdras, 
to take their choice among them. . 

It is curious, in a philosophical point of view, to observe the ano- 
malous state of the reasoning powers exhibited by acknowledged 
sceptics. ‘Their peculiarity seems to consist in a promptitude to 
receive any thing as true, provided it be not confirmed by revela- 
tion. ‘They cannot think it credible, that God should declare to 
man the purpose of his being. They cannot believe, that in order 
to prepare the way for a more general promulgation of his coun- 





well to consult a pamphlet by Dr. Marsh, entitled ‘ The Authenticity of the Five Books 

of Moses vindicated,’ in which the objections here alluded to are refuted with all the 

acuteness and perspicuity which so eminently characterise the learned professor. oy 
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sels, he preserved among a particular people the records of the 
creation,—that he testified his existence, and bore witness to his 
design, by rescuing that people from bondage through miraculous 
interpositions of power:—that he assigned them a particular 
country, and prescribed to their observance peculiar ceremonies, 
as a memorial of the miraculous evidence by which he had pro- 
elaimed them the chosen depositaries of the records entrusted to 
them :—that, finally, he forbade them, under pain of grievous na- 
tional misfortunes, from adhering or apostatising to the senseless 
idolatry of the neighbouring nations, but enjoined them to worsbip 
one God, as the creator of the world, who had given them sensible 
evidence of his existence and power. ‘This, it seems, a deist can- 
not reconcile to his ideas of credibility ; notwithstanding its appa- 
rent agreement with reason, and the general situation of mankind ; 
notwithstanding the phenomena which are solved by its truth, and 
the difficulties which embarrass its rejection ; notwithstanding the 
evidence of a long series of writings by which it is supported, and 
the historical testimony by which it is confirmed. But the stub- 
bornness of the sceptics’ incredulity in some cases, bears no pro- 
portion to the avidity of their belief in others. ‘They can believe 
that God created man; and left him ignorant of the circumstances 
of his origin: that he gave him a mind capable of receiving ideas, 
yet did not enable him to express those ideas in language. ‘They 
can believe that a nation existed, venerating certain monuments, 
and sacredly observing certain institutions, m memory of certain 
events, which events never took place :—a nation annually cele- 
brating a very particular ceremony, and habitually consecrating 
all their first-born male children, in memory of a deliverance, 
which never occurred—a nation possessing laws expressly 
founded on facts of which the records are interwoven with them, 
and which appeal to the knowledge of the facts professed by the 
first receivers of the law, when the facts themselves never hap- 
pened. They can believe, that the JewiSh people received them- 
selves, and entailed upon their posterity, without any assignable 
cause, statutes expressly forbidding them to intermix with other 
nations, though they were anxiously desirous of that seemingly in- 
nocent intercourse; statutes binding them to abstain, on certain 
appointed seasons, from business and amusement; to leave their 
land uncultivated one year in seven, and to desert their abodes and 
go up to their capital annually,—and all this on pain of certain 
imaginary vengeance to be inflicted by they knew not whom. 
Lastly, they can believe, that the people, in gratitude for these 
burthensome edicts, held their kaw im such veneration as to read 
parts of it publicly once in seven days, and the whole of it every 
seventh year; not allowing the lapse of time, or change of cir- 
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cumstances to justify the wilful alteration of a single letter of the 
original ; and were so zealous in defence of this voluntary burthen, 
as to sacrifice their lives in vindication of it—for no stronger rea- 
‘son, or more cogent obligation, than because it had been pro- 
mulgated by one of their fallible ancestors. Surely, these symp- 
-toms of infidel credulity betray strong proofs of a diseased state 
of the intellectual organs. At all events, they may satisfy us that 
believers are not alone subject to the charge of undervaluing the 
laws of evidence ; of ommadilas difficulties and embracing in- 
consistencies, or of subscribing to the strong language of the ancient 
father, Credo, quia isapossibils est. 





Art. V. Vagaries Vindicated; or, Hypocritic H itics. 
A Poem addressed to the Reviewers. By George Colman the 
Younger. London, 1813. 


"THE first virtue of a Reviewer, and that for which, in gene- 
ral, he gets the least credit, is patience. To read, to quote, 
to dissect dulness and absurdity, are tolerable, or perhaps we should 
say, intolerable trials of temper: but to abstain from answer- 
ing our answerers, is (and of this we may be permitted to judge) 
the greatest exertion of critical self-denial. Our angry antagonists 
are so sure to be in the wrong, and to prove us in the right, to 
flicker about the light which we hold out to them till they burn theit 
wings, that it is with the utmost difficulty we refrain from saying 
in a succeeding Number, that our ‘ observations on and 
have been enforced and elucidated with laudable accuracy, but 
rather too much of satiric severity, by and themselves, 
in their admirable “ Answers to the unfounded Aspersions, &c. 
&e.” > 

But—‘ laud we the Gods!’ here is ‘ an answer’ which we may, 
nay, which we must notice. It professes to be not merely an 
answer, but, in one sense, an original work, and not an original 
work only, but a poem,—a regular poem, of eight hundred or a 
thousand heroic lines!—magnificently priated in quarto, with ap- 
propriate mottos in Latin and English, an Advertisement abound- 
ing with fury and pleasantry, and notes amounting almost to the 
dignity of a perpetual commentary. 

Our senior-junior, ‘ George Colman the Younger,’ has printed 
(we dare not say published) this exquisite poem to prove two 
things, First, That the dulness and obscenity of his former work 
are perfectly justifiable, and that our reprehension of these lauda- 
ble characteristics was perfectly unjustifiable ; Secondly, That he 
despises our reprehensions aforesaid, and treats them with silent 
-ontempt and utter indifference. And we wust in candour a 
s at 
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that his poem proves the truth of the first of his positions, just as 
strongly as it does that of the second. 4 

-His leading argument in defence of his obscenity is expressed in 
the following very cogent lines— 


* Once more, then, to my first imputed crime,— 
Those double meanings that disgrace my rhyme ; 
Why, all who understand them Know no more 
Of evil, than they understood before ; 

And all who do not, are no wiser grown, 
Would critics let the simple souls alone.’ 


By this reasoning our readers will observe, that nothing can be 
more innocent than the grossest double entendres, the most down- 
ight filth, because, according to this excellent dilemma, those 
who understand the obscenity understood it before, and those who 
did not understand it before, would still remain in utter ignorance, 
but for the mischievous zeal of critics, who explain these horrors 
to uninitiated innocence. 

Now, if we had followed this author with a dirty commentary, 
if we had explained and glossed upon his filthy innuendos, we should 
have been almost as bad as himself ; and he would have had good 
ground (not indeed of self-exculpation, but) of accusation against 
us. But certainly our remarks are not liable to this imputation; we 
were not so wanting in taste and decency as to quote any of his 
double or his single meanings. Of his dulness and absurdity we 
gave, to our own annoyance and the disgust of our readers, some 
specimens; but of his other quality, we contented ourselves with 
saying that he eminently possessed it: and we had too much re+ 
spect for our office, our readers, and ourselves, to descend into 
particulars and run the risk of spreading the contagion, by exhibit- 
mg the spots and plague-marks of his infected Vagaries. 

For the same reasons we shall not now pursue him into the 
other parts of his defence,—defence do we say! his applause, of 

———— ‘ the laugh-exciting equivoque, 
The salt allusion, and the broader joke.'—p. 58. 

For all reviewers, but for us in particular, he entertains, as we 
have already hinted, the most profound, but ‘the most si/ent, con+ 
tempt, which he expresses somewhat in the Irish mode, by the 
most violent and obstreperous abuse.—Take a sample— 


‘Come, hackney’d critic, shock’d at every speck 
In my o’er censured Lady of the Wreck ; 
Pope of a prostituted press; who choose 
To thunder bulls against a trifling muse ; 

A half Tenth Leo—sensual as he, 
Bat no encourager of poetry : 
z2 
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Come, canting Chiron—Mentor from a stew; 
Venal impartialist of a Review ;’ &c.—p. 12. 


All this perhaps may have a meaning; probably, if it resembles 
the rest of this ingenious author’s works, it may even have a double 
meaning, but that it can in any case mean indifference and silent 
contempt of his critics, is what Mr. Colman, or even an abler 
advocate of absurdity, would find it hard to convince us. 

But we must not give up too much time to Mr. Colman and his 
Answer. If we were malevolent towards him, we should make 
large extracts from his ‘ poem;’ but we have no enmity to him or 
to ‘his trifling muse,’ as with great truth and candour he cha- 
racterizes his intellect; he may trifle as long as he will, but he shall 
not corrupt, not at least undetected and unchastised. 

Mr. Colman affects a taste for Shakespeare; we hope he will 
thank us for recalling and recommending to his serious consider- 
ation the admonitory observation which Henry the Fifth addresses 
to one who had a thousand times more gaiety and wit, and not 
many more years than Mr. George Colman the Younger— 

‘Fall to thy prayers, old man: 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 











Arr. VI. EYPITHAOY ‘HPAKAEIAAI. Euripidis Heraclidae. 
Ex recensione Petri Elmsiey, A. M. qui annotationes suas et 
aliorum selectas adjecit. Oxonii, excudebat Samuel Colling- 
wood. 1813. pp. 144. 

}F the comparative merit of the three great tragedians were to be 
estimated from the quantity of their writings which have been 

preserved to us, Euripides would undoubtedly bear off the palm : 

and it seems not unreasonable to conclude, that the critics of anti- 
quity thought most highly of that poet, whose works have been 
handed down to posterity the least impaired. Certain it is that 

Euripides was more universally read than either of his brother tra- 

gedians; his poems are more frequently cited for the purposes of 

illustration by writers on ethics; and we know that Chrysippus 
made such extensive use of the Medea of Euripides in a certain 
treatise, that the work was called in derision, ‘ the Medea of 

Chrysippus.’ In point of fact, however, these circumstances afford 

but an uncertain criterion ; since other causes may be assigned, suffi- 

cient to account for the superior care with which the tragedies of 

Euripides seem to have been preserved. ue is to be found in his 

moralizing and sentimental turn; and in the vast number of precepts 

applicable to the ordinary relations of life, interspersed through all 
his writings. In the perusal of his plays we see no traces of that 
‘ fine 
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¢ fine frenzy’ which bursts out in almost every scene of Aeschylus ; 
our-attention isnot kept on the stretch by that sustained and majes- 
tic tone which is the peculiar characteristic of Sophocles ; but there 
its more which comes home to every mau’s reason and feelings, less 
poetry indeed, but more common sense. - Euripides was unques- 
tionably a more attentive observer of human nature than either of 
his predecessors in the drama; he was more versed in the learning 
of the times, and a better philosopher. In the first and last of these 
points his superiority was so conspicuous, that his enemies (of 
whom he seems to have had not a few) insinuated that he was 
assisted in the composition of his dramas by Socrates. Hence 
his plays were better adapted for the imstruction of youth, and 
more frequently cited by writers on ethics and physics: the 
natural consequence of which was, the multiplication of copies of 
his works. A poet who expressed, in simple and perspicuous lan- 
guage, precepts adapted to the mechanic and the husbandman, ne 
less than to the hero or the king, and who clothed in melodious 
numbers the most abstruse doctrines of natural as well as moral 
philosophy, would of course be more generally read than those, 
whose superior polish or loftier flights of poetry could be justly 
appreciated only by men of refined. feeling and liberal education. 
And that this was the case with Euripides, is proved in a remark- 
able manner, by the well-known story of the Athenian captives, 
who returned after the Sicilian expedition, from which it appears, 
that even the common people of Athens had the verses of this poet 
at their fingers’ ends. 

The peculiar merit of Euripides is thus sensibly and shortly stated 
by a critic of antiquity. ‘ Menander’s accurate and graceful deli- 
neations of character, surpassed all the strength and raciness of the 
older comic poets ; and the sweetness aud persuasiveness of Euri- 
pides, although it fall short of the dignified elevation of tragedy, 
render him very useful to a man engaged in active life, and power- 
ful in representing the manners and passions of his characters. 
Being not unskilled in philosophy, he intermingles with his poetry 
precepts and axioms serviceable to all conditions of men.’ 

From these causes it proceeds, that the general estimation in 
which the plays of Euripides were held, is by no means inconsistent 
with the fact of his poetical inferiority; a fact, of which we know, 
from the testimony of Aristophanes and Dio Chrysostom, that the 
critics both of the same and subsequent ages were sufficiently sensi- 
ble. Both those excellent judges condemn im him asa defect, the 
very quality, which probably procured to his works so general a 
circulation, viz. his sententiousness. Euripides was lamentably 
given to moralize. In the very midst of some pathetic apostrophe 
or burst of passion, an impertinent yur foists itself in, and 
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destroys all the effect. In the Supplices, Adrastus, in the greatest 
distress, makes piteous application to ‘Theseus, prostrating himself 
on the ground and embracing his knees. lesen instead of 
answering, begins a soliloquy on the sum of human happiness and 
misery, between which he institutes a comparison extended through 
fifty les, the result of which is, that there are three orders of citi- 
zens, of which the middle one is best behaved, and in consequence 
he professes himself unable to give any assistance to Adrastus. 
Some editors of ancient authors have, with a laudable regard for 
their readers, taken care to indicate the occurrence of a gnome, by 
planting opposite to it a finger post, or bv inclosing it in inverted 
commas; the ‘obvious purpose of which is, to point out all those 
parts which may be omitted without detriment to the sense. By 
means of this device we are enabled to go very expeditiously 
through Euripides, who is decorated with as many of these direc- 
tion-posts as any of the cross ways in the neighbourhood of London. 

Another gross fault in Euripides is the introduction of low or 
ridiculous characters, or of ludicrous speeches in the mouth of 
grave personages. If it has been objected to him that he makes his 
slaves and heralds talk like philosophers and priuces, it is no Jess 
true that his kings and heroes sometimes descend from the elevation 
of the buskin into low and colloquial phraseology. Every reader 
of taste must be disgusted with the vulgar and absurd scene of the . 
Orestes, in which the Phrygian slave is introduced. At v. 729 of 
the play before us is a remarkable instance in which the judgment 
of the poet forsook him, or accommodated itself to the humour of 
the spectators. ‘The low jocularity of the servant, and the energetic 
feebleness of Iolaus, who hobbles slowly across the stage praising 
his own celerity and vigour, reminds us of the valour of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. ‘The voraciousness of Hercules, the great gourmand 
of antiquity, is injudiciously displayed in the most interesting and 
critical part of the Alcestis, and it is not in the dignified tone of 
royalty that Menelaus threatens to give an old man a bloody cox- 
comb, who refuses to deliver up to him a certain letter. ‘The prin- 
cipal defects of Euripides are well summed up in the following 
words, To & ravoupyov, xoupomperts Ts xal yvmmoroyixiy, adACTpLOV 
Tis tpaywiias. Of his inconsistency there are many instances; some 
of which Musgrave has noticed in the present play. lt was 
remarked of him long ago, tvavria modraxis tauTad Abyss. 

Of the seventeen tragedies of Euripides which have survived the 
general wreck of literature, those which stand first in the common 
arrangement, are unquestionably the first also in merit. And this 
probably is the reason, why they have experienced the fate of 
favourite children, who have been caressed and nursed up, while 
the younger branches of the family lay in piteous plight, crying in 

vain 
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vain for assistance. So much has been done for the first seven or 
eight plays by skilful bonesetters, that we have them now tolerably 
free from dislocations and flaws, and in so respectable a condition, 
that they would probably be recognized by Euripides as his legiti- 
mate offspring. One or two indeed have fallen under the hands of 
very violent operators, and have been almost entirely rebuilt upon 
anew model, dere undiva Tvavas Sidrwy idovr’ av abasy téuas, while 
the remainder have been obliged to rest contented with an occasional 
visit bestowed upon them éy zapo8w by some compassionate critic, 
and to envy the more fortunate lot of their elder brothers and 
sisters. 

The Heraclidae, who experienced rough treatment during their 
lifetime, have long remained in a neglected state, without any par- 
ticular demerit on their part; on the contrary M. Prévost, who 
made them a present of a French dress, thinks them a very deserv- 
ing family. It was therefore with great pleasure that we found 
them introduced to us by Mr. Elmsley, washed and combed, and 
their clothes neatly mended. ‘They are now fit company for genteel 
people; and may take their place by the side of the queen of Troy, 
the prince of Argos, the fifteen Phoenician ladies, and the princess 
royal of Colchos. ; 

Mr. Elmsley in the volume before us gives a corrected text, a colla- 
tion of the Aldine edition, select ammotations of preceding commenta- 
tors,and his own very valuable remarks. We are certainly under the 
full influence of that laudable propensity of critics, which disposes us 
to find fault; but we are nevertheless compelled to acknowledge, 
that Mr. Elmsley’s annotations are one of the happiest mixtures 
of critical and illustrative remark that has ever been bestowed 
upon any portion of the Greek drama. We do not agree with him 
in all his restorations of the text, nor in all his interpretations, and 
we shall freely state the grounds of our dissent; but these points of 
difference are few and unimportant, in comparison of the instances 
in which we recognize the hand of the skilful critic and the judicious 
interpreter. We shall now specify the principal features which 
distinguish the present from preceding editions, and suggest to 
Mr. Elmsley’s consideration a few remarks which may perhaps 
tend to its further improvement. 


V.1 daas wor’ iott ride” inet Jdoyutror. We prefer roiré jos Sedoyptvor, 
the reading of Stobaeus. The emphasis should be thrown upon fodre, 
and not upon the pronoun, which to a certain degree it is, as the verse 
now stands. The same reasoning does not apply to v. 818. of the 
Medea. 

3. ‘OF tig rd xbpdog Aix’ Eww avesuévor. ‘ Propensum in lucrum plerique 
interpretes. Malim lucro deditum.’ P. E. We render it, solutum in lu- 
crum, Virgil. Aen, 1V. 530. Solvitur in somnos. Georg. LV. 198. nec cor- 
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segnes In Venerem solount, Herod. 11.175. avivas iwirds ig wevysinve 
Androm. 723. “Avsiéror r+ spice wpscBuriin vyivos. i. €. solutum in irame 
Plato Rep. VIII. p. 447. | hes a nal Alar avtyadvos. i. e. solutus. 

7. “Eddy nar’ “Apyos actyws vaisw—-novyor P.E. We preter Mr. Elms- 
ley’s second correction, aevx, which he rejects. Aesch. Eum. 888 
“Ebsors yap cos tad: yapspy xGords Elvas dixeiwg sig rd war Tryumpirn. [Vulg. 
Ticdi y sipeipov. Aldus riedé y' &uoipov.] Soph. El. O11. ays und wpag 
Orods "“Ektor’ axratory ticd amworrivas ortyns. V. 366. rir ¥, skis war pdg 
Tldrrer cpiorov wads xexrtiobas. (Vulg. waide.] 

8. wéver TlAsiotwr peticgor atc yng “HpaxAées.— Tasioror P. E. a correc- 
tion which we do not think necessary. Aesch, Pers. 325. KsAlxwe 
Tmapyos, sis arnp wAsioror wivor "Ex Opoi¢ wapacxyer. ‘Soph. Trach. 460, 
eins xaripas TlAsioras arhp she “Hpaxaing tynus On; Herodot. VI. 127, 3¢ iat 
wAsioroy In xAsdng le evnp awixero. ‘The plirase slg ayap occurs also Soph, 
Oed. T. 1380. Kaanor’ drnp tle ty ys rails OnBass tpaQeis. Xenoph. 
Anab. |. ix. 12. Kai vs age wrsioros Jy avre. iv ye avdpi Tir iD” yw, 
imbipncar xal xphpara nal wore xal Te iavTay Copara wpoicbas. Ibid, 22. 
Adipa di wrsiora ir, oluas, etc ye arnp dv, iAcuBare da worAde 

19. Tigra bh ying wuvbcves" ipumévovs. Mr. Elmsley reads éro, and 
quotes Mr, Porson’s authority for taking dos, quasi esset gov. Our opie 
nion is this; de signified whither, and éwov where ; and whenthe sense 
required ére and the metre admitted it, we do not think it probable 
that a Grecian would have used dx. The copyists, we know, perpe- 
tually interchanged od, woz, and #%, and since we may preserve an 
uniformity of usage, without injury to the metre, the laws of sound 
criticism oblige us so to do, rather than retain a word which signifies 
one thing, and say that it must be taken as if it were quite another. In 
v. 529. where the construction is precisely similar to that of the verse 
before us, Mr. E. retains the common reading, “Hysic$’, dwov det cpa 
xarBaveiv rod:. Inv. 46. for Znrodo’, dan vis wipyor cixswvusbe, he gives 
tx. One MS. has éwov, the true reading. Soph. Oed. 369. Zaroica 
Thy chy, wod xawrosxoin, tpoPyv. In v. 744 of the Helena, ds ixor8" nupnnas, 
eb 2 iopiy roxns is Tyrwhitt’s c: rrection. Vuly. of ¢ ioués. 

QL. Tldaw mporypar “Apyos ob cusxpar Dirow “ExOpay ys Biobas, x airiv 
sorvxeiv)” auc. Mr. Elmsley adopts persis, the correction of Canter, 
and conjectures that aos should be substituted for piaw», but remarks 
in the notes, ‘ Conjecturam meam, sporsivwy Qidross, hodie supervacaneam 
esse suspicor. Genitivum enim in simili locutione adhibet Herodotus 
IX. 4. Tatra di 4d dkdrspoy awiorsrrs, wpoexwy paty "Abnraiwy ob Qirlag 
yropens, Amiger Os chiac imncey THs wyrwporivns, ws dopvarwron sodas waoNE 
Tig “Arrixis xwpns. Now, that the words spotxwr uir, &c. cannot mean 
holding out to the Athenians no friendly intentions, is clear, for more rea- 
sons than one. In the first place, Mardonius did hold out to the Athe- 
nians friendly intentions, and sent both embassies for that very purpose, 
Munday psyara srporesdrtwr, ip’ olor dporoyisi siroves. Secondly the sense 
which Mr. Elmsley gives to mpoéxew, belongs solely to the middle voice 
wpeivaoetes 3 See Thom, Magist. p. 740. Duker on Thucyd. |. 140. 

alckenaer, Callim. Eleg. p. 224. Acem. Port. Lex. Ion. inv. We 
suspect that for wpofxwr Herodotus used some such word as “a 
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The passage of Euripides ought, we conceive, to stand thus; TMéAsy wre- 
rivwy “Apyos, 0b cyixpay QiAnr ExOeay +” torcbas. Holding out to them, that 
Argos would be no contemptible friend, and no contemptible foe. This is 
confirmed by v. 156, where the same alternative is held out by Copreus, 
At all events @iaw must not be coupled with wporsiver, which requires 
a dative case, as in Aesch. Prom. 775. .Eurip. in Stob, p. 453.* 
Lastly we do not think, with Mr. Elmsley, that xa is united to airds 
by crasis, but that it suffers elision, and should be written x’ airdr 
rather than yairés, Thus x dows is for xal dowep, and ywoowe oF 
xeontp for xai dowep. In v. 174, are the words yeu péow words xpir0s. 
Mr. Elmsley remarks, ‘ Ex é iv fit obv, ex xai ody, xotr, quod reposui,’ 
We should proceed thus: from xa} and 4 is formed x'w, and from x'w i» 
is formed xe». Mr. Elmsley prints or’ & for grav. We think that eras, 
éwérary and iweday were anciently written as one word, and that their 
component particles, as the Grammarians say, arctissime cuhaerent. 
Thus iay is compounded of si a», if by chance, iwwra is iwsi ta, after 
these things, which was shortened into sita. If é+’ &» were written sepa- 
rately, we should probably find some passage, where a word is inter- 
posed between the two particles, of which we do not remember an 
instance. 

38. rmd° aQszéusel’ opév. Other editors have 63%, which is also 
adopted by Mr. Elmsley, who observes, ‘ Zw3iwr pro wpiae restituendum 
Scholiaste ad Apoll. Rhod. I. 1265." The passage is this, & 3 olerpos, 
in Tar worapois irimAsérrwr Cwpiwv, where Cwpiwe is a mere blunder of the 
Oxford printers ; the Edinon of H. Stephens has Cwasiwy, as it is cited 
by Phavorinus p. 1286, 9. 

52. si” Grose, xo wirbas amp. — wiubas o° avn tacite et praeter ne- 
cessitatem Barnesius. P. E. Barnes’s correction is not indeed necessary, 
but we think it highly probable. Alcest. 754. “Eppes vu» atrds x 
Evvaxncaca cor. In v. 519, of the Supplices of Aeschylus Mr. Porson 
restored Ovdros wrepwrois apmayais LE ixdwoouer. 

53. a worrd dh—hyytiAas xaxa.—S— worra 3) P. E. a correction 
which we do not conceive to be absolutely necessary. és; does not sig- 
nify adeo, as the Latin version has it; but is used for éwsi, as in Hecub. 
971. Phoen. 1678. Orest.795. 1603. Hipp. 1115. Alc. 207.800. Suppl. 
394. Cycl. 167. Soph. Ant. 66. Aj. 274. Phil. 118. El. 470: Aesch. 
Prom. 517. 1066. ‘Theb. 980. Pers. 563. It is also to be restored 
to Oed. Col. 45. for der’. 

64. Ovros Bia y' iu’, bd rood’ akes Anker. * Vim particulorum ofra— 
ye in hoc versu melius Anglice quam Latine explicare possum, Surely 
you will not take us away by force. A more accurate translation. 
would be, Assuredly you shall not take us away by force. The particles 
ev ros, to the best of our recollection, are never used except in posi- 
tive assertions, where no doubt is expressed. See Alc. 718. Phoen. 





* Helen. 452. "As i mpoctina xeipa, utd’ Ges Bia. We had formerly corrected, 

7 A> pai wportine xtipa. Now, however, we believe the true reading to be, 7A, ee wpbctiz 

xtipa. Herc. Fur. 1218. Ti scot wpoction xelpa, oxpealverc povev; Read, Ti’ av, - 4 

xtipa, onpalverc pékov; or, Ti’ ad apoctiav, xtiph onpealverc, ooh; Thucyd, VI. 86. 
edo mporsiorres poo. See Rubuken on Timaeus, v. @aAdcs. 
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2. Aesch. Theb. 242. Soph. Oed. C. 176. Ores waword o ix rand” 
sdparar, "2 yhpor, dxorra vig SEs. Aristoph. Plut. 64. Odres, oa viv 
Anpentpa, xarpnoss is. Eur. Med. 923. Ovrgs vig amiornow réoyots. 
We do not remember whether otros is ever followed by ys except in the 
formula od rapa—ys. In the sense which Mr. Elmsley proposes, Euri- 
pides would have written Ov piv Biay’ tu’, ors voted” agers AaBer; as in 
Alc. 618. O86 pv yorn 7’ Srwasr“Arnnotig cider; Surely your good lady is 
not dead? We think the verse before us should be read thus, Otros Bie 
oo > ours Toucd® abeis AaBav. 

68. “Agw, voyeur oumwip tic, Evpuobiwc.— Kopidwr. P.E. 

70. dyopaiov Avg. Musgrave says that, unless there was a Zavs " Ayopaic 
at Marathon as well as at Athens, the poet forgets himself. Mr. Elms- 
ley remarks, ‘ Si d&yopa Marathone fuit, verisimile est Jovis “Ayopaiod 
aram ibi fuisse.’ We apprehend that every dios had its ayopa. Colonus 
had, which was nearer to Athens than Marathon. See Meurs. Reliq. 
Attic. p. 23. 

77. wsrvig.—Mr. Elmsley gives wireus, and explodes the contracted 
form mitre, justly, as we think. 

Q2. GaArw rod wore Er yasph ca xopigers xdpous— veorpePeis Ppacor. These 
verses should undoubtedly form an iambic senarius. Mr. Seidler, with 
Barnes and Musgrave, reads Xtgi oa xopigers reorpeQeis xdpovc, Ppacor. We 
Propose Xepoty xoprigers veorpaeis xépous, pacer. In the disposition of this 
chorus Mr. Elmsley follows Hermann, but judiciously restores Edpod 
axray for EdBoi?’ in v. 84. drinae Asds for dvbuags Aads in v. 88. and 
worsog for wédtws v. 96. In v. 84, we should prefer Evfe2" axpay. 

106. “Exersywms vv vig roveds rods Edpuoting—ricds P.E. It appears to 
us that rove’: is necessary in the early state of this conference. So v. 
124. waides cfs. 137. a€orras robcde. 153. rag rivd” aBotaoug EvpPopas. 
Cf. 159. 169. 172. 267. 

119. Kal pnw 08° airs ipxeras omovdyy txwe. Mr. Elmsley notices this 
usage of the particles xa} 4x» upon the approach of a new personage, as 
in Hec. 665. Or. 348. 456. We add Or. 1010. Phoen. 453. Alc. 506. 
1006. Andr. 494. 543. 880. 913. 1155. Suppl. 980. 1031. Iph. T. 
236. Tro. 230. 1207. Ion. 1257. El. 339. Aesch. Theb. 372. Soph. 
Oed. C. 549. 1249. Ant. 526. 1257. El. 1422. Inc. Rhes. 85. 527. In 
all of which instances these particles are followed by 4s or its cases. 
See also Antig. 1180. inv. 1115 of the Medea, Kai 3 dédopua rérds 
Tir “lacovs Ursixorr’ Swader, Mr. Porson ought unquestionably to have 
adopted Valckenaer’s correction, Kat env dédopxa. The particles xa} dy 
are never used in this formula. We remember only one instance of 
&Aa wr similarly circumstanced, viz. Orest. 1565. "Arra pay xal réede 
Asdoow Mevérswr dopa wiras. Read, "AA yap xal révde Asicow. Phoen. 
1328. “Aadrgm yap Kpéorra Asicow rivde dsiipo currePin Mpg doug orsixorra. 
Hippol. 51. “Aaw sicopd yap rérde waida Oncins Ersixora. Lon. 393. 
"Aaa, & bir’, sicops yap siyery wécw Bovber widas dy révds. Herc. F. 139. 
"AAn’ sicopw yap tiods xvipavor x Bords Atxor wapivra Tords Swnatwr wirac. 
(not rads ware, as in the editions.) ibid. 442. "Aar’ icvopa yap Tobcds. 
El. 107. *Aav sicopw yap rns mpoomorwr vw@. Aesch. Theb. 861. ’Arrad 
yap ixove’ wid? ierl wpéiryos Tlixpdy “Arrvyivn + 42° “Iouten. Soph. Ant. 155, 
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"AN ods yap Oh Bacireds ywpas Tick. Once only we have found the 
simple particle ww in a similar situation. Soph. Ant. 626. “Od: phy 
Aipor. Mr. Elmsley observes, that xa} ux in the above formula is not 
followed by y: in the same sentence, ‘ quod in diversa significatione 
plerumque post eas collocatur.’ The particles xai wx» occur without 
yt in Alc. 653. Suppl. 1009. Aesch. Prom. 254, 1080. Theb. 446. 
Choeph. 172. Soph. Oed. 'T. 1005. Ant. 558. 1054. In the Alcestis, 
v. 713, for Kal phw Ards ye psigor’ av Qiorg ypover, read, peiora Coss 
yor. 

141. "Ex tig iuavrod Spamtras rodrpvs fxr. Mr. Elmsley prints "Ex 
vis iwavrod, but afterwards properly recals the old reading. Xenoph. 
Cyr. I. p. 14. t€w rig iavrdy. Anab. 1V. viii. 6. ors nab ipsig int chy 
ipatipar ipxeobe. For dpamérac rotrovs, Scaliger and Barnes read rotods 
Spamiras, which we prefer, with Mr. Elmsley. Sophocl. ap. Stod. |. ix. 
p- 227. Grot. Ti rovde xciguee wsior By AdBoss rore.—For rode the edi- 
tion of Trincavellus has rovrov. Plutarch m mil. Paul. sub init, quotes, 
Ot, Qed rh rove yapue usiCov av AaBors—which is probably the genuine 
verse of Sophocles, though it is there cited without the author's name, 
The whole tragment we would read as follows, ed, Qed, +i robrev yapuc 
prior av AaBos, “H vig iwnpaicat re, 2ar ied ortyn Muxsig axotoas Pexados 
evdovon pexi ; We cannot forbear enlivening the dulness of our minute 
criticisms by comparing the above fragment with the following lines of 
Tibullus I. i. 45. Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem, Et domi- 
nam tenero continuisse sinu! Aut gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit 
Auster, Securum SOMNUS, IMBRE JUVANTE, SEQUI. 


O, when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm, 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 
ArmstronG, Art of Health, I. 288. 


To return to our Greek, Aesch. Pers. 733. Nai’ Adyos xpatsi caPnrng* 
wobré y' ctx in crac. Read, rad y' ovx tw orders, which was first 
changed into rodrw y and then into rodré y.” Compare with the old edi- 
tions Soph. Phil. 1203. El. 230. and see Eurip. Hecub, 310. as cited 
by Aspasius in Aristot. fol. 1. b. Phaethon Fragm. III. 

144. Adrod xab’ airiv. Nos in nosmet. xar aitray P.E. who says, 
* Persuasum habeo, Sophoclem et Euripidem nunquam airés et similia 
de prima aut secunda persona usurpasse.” 

145. Toads 38 xaadwy. ‘ Note sunt locutiones woAdol xal ardor, wore 
xal dura, wodAd xal xaxa, et similes, in quibus xa? nihil sententia addit, 
Noster Suppl. 573. TWoarods trany 0h yarépoug &AAous wévors.” P.E. This 
mode of expression was familiar to all the best writers. Homer Il. X, 
44. “Os wi vider woddae re xal icbrwy sin inxs. Theognis. 426. Tlorrods 
&y probods xal uryadrous MPepov. Hecataeus ap. Demetr. de Eloc. 12. ot yap 
“EAAgvaw Adyos worAol Ts xal yeAoios. Aesch. Pers. 244. “ore Aapslov 
Worty Te nad xaddy POsipas orpatéve Agam. 63. Todd waraicuara xat 
yeuoRapi. Soph. Trach, fin. Mora a wivara xa} xasvorab}, Eurip. 

’ Ale 
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Alc. 708. dxobong worrd xob Yevdh xaxd. Andr. 942. wodda xal xaxae 
Chionides ap. Polluc. X. 43. Tloddovs tygda xot xara ci masiag. Plato 
Lys. p. 106. woddct xa} xadroi. Xenoph. Symp. p. 152. ed. Schneider. 
WorAa xal copa Aéyssr. Demosth. Ol. III. 9. worrd di nal xara. 

153. §vp@opas xarorionw—xaroxtuiy P. E. Alcest. 700, Ei rhe 
ae av xatlanin weicns asl Tuvaix’ imip cov, nar’ dendigers Piros. Read 
@vtsdseig. 

154, ip’ ailibes yap, rovcds 1° sis yates wapsls, “Huis 1° ideas iketyes, th 
-nepdanig; The Latin version has, hos dimittens in nostram terram. It 
should be, hts admissis in tuam terram. Suppl. 468. &ravdi—"Adpacres 
ais yi THvdt on wapsivas. In the verse before us roded +’ is Reiske’s cor- 
rection for rodcd y’. Androm. 809, “H xarbavn, xtsivovea rods of xpir 
xtaviv. Read xtsivoved y’ ob¢. 

164. mote wedi’ cPaspebels TipurBiore Orig wéArcuor “Apysions foysiv; Mr. Elms- 
ley very happily restores Tipurbias vis. 

‘ 169. Mr. Elmsley quotes a fragment of Alczus, of which the con- 
cluding words are, ne ed ys xia TH mpoTipw reomw Ersines, wapises ” apps 
wovey woAAn “Artany. He corrects wévor woddy Avtar. Mr. Gaisford in 
his notes on Haphaestion p. 336. had previously restored goady, and 
reads the preceding words thus, +63" sire xdua te wporspareuw. We 
think the following correction more plausible. Ted’ ab 13 xdpa re 
wporipy cyov Srsixes. This second wave comes on like the former. <A de- 
scription probably followed of the third wave, or tpxvpia. 

173. Maxowr’ avnBncarres. Cum verbum amar semper significet repu- 
bescere, literis sejunctis emendandum Méyowr &» %8acarrss.’ Pierson 
Verisim. p. 176 quoted by Mr. Elmsley. ‘The correction is right, but 
not the reason. dynay sometimes means simply fo grow up. Callim. H. 
Jov. 56. "O%d ¥ aviBnoas, raxsvol O¥ ros HAG tovros. where see Ernesti’s 
note. Hesiod. Op. Di. 116. “Aaa’ tras aBnows, nab nBng érpor ixorre. 
Read, ‘Aaa’ Gr’ amBicw. A contrary fault in Aesch. Suppl. 001. was 
corrected by Mr. 'I'yrwhitt, as mentioned by Mr. Elmsley. 

188. We have here an excellent note upon the promiscuous use of 
the names “Apyos and Mixnvas for the same city. Something similar oc- 
curs in the Latin poets, who confound the neighbouring towns of Pharsa- 
lia and Philippi. (See Heyne on the first Georg. 489.) And in the 
Evangelists Matthew and Luke, who identify the Gergesenes and 
Gadarenes. 

198. Ei yap 460° foras, xal Adyoug. xpivoves covs.— xpalvoves, Barnes. 
xparotor. P. E, 

201. 4 yap aloxvrn wapos Tot Civ.—‘ aloytmm in bonam partem accipi 
potest, pro dedecoris vitandi studio.’ P. E. We are surprized that none 
of the commentators should have quoted Juvenal’s animam praeferre 
pudori. 

204. 5. Alay y’ imasiy— ayar y' alvotuevos. Mr. Elmsley with justice 
fejects y’ in both verses. The last syllables of aya» and Aiay are long. 
Menander fr. 228. Ta riav dyaba Svexoraivovew wir. Read, “Ayaba 
+2 Atay, as in another fragment preserved by the Scholiast on Plato p. 14. 
"Ayala ra Aur &yabé. The intrusive particle ys is to be exiled from v, 
668. of the Rhesus, rods ayer y' ifwpdrous. 

224. Le 
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224. Sot yap roe” alorpoy xwpics, tv re woAss xecniy. — te Te tn woaw Erfurdt. 
Zeb yap 760" aloypiy, ty re on wort xaxdy P. E. We think the following 
Conjecture is a nearer” approximation to the genuine reading, Zoi yap 
760 aloypir, xd wpig, iv worse xaxdr. Helen. 902. “Awidos ts, xal pes, 
eiico, or perhaps yaue, rn wires xaxdr. Plato Crit. 5. p. 75. Spa, wa 
épa te xaxy xal aicypa % col re xa) iuir. 

228. M is aTiynaons Tove “Hpaxdrtious waidac tic xhpas Aa Bar. — ra Bair 
P. E. A similar error infects the Supplices of Aeschylus v. 58. oleros 
eintpdy alu Ackaows rig axot—=wr bra tag Tupsiag Mi olutpag ardxou. 
Read, citer cintpdy aiwy Aokdcss Tig dxod—aw Ora Taig Tnpeldog. 

233. Qteresp’ dxodcas tard: cvuPopas. — rade P.E. "Esch. Suppl. 654. 
Mirrors Acids avdpar Tard: wirsy xevacas. Read Tarde. 

238. Tods covs wn wapucaclas Livovs. — rood paw. & PLE. v. 252, 
however, is not exacily in point, as Demophon is there addressing Co- 
preus. 

259. roi Oeod wAsion Pporinv.—aAsiw P. E. with two MSS. Soph. Ant. 768. 

krw Qporsirw sider » nar’ Zvdp ive. Read sider’, as in v. 933 of this 
em mide rig ToxNs Pporwy worse It may not be amiss to observe, that 
WAsiov Pporsiy means to be, or to think one’s self more wise, in which sense 
also parror and dussvor Qporeiy are used ; but psifor Qporsis is, to have higher 
notions of one’s self. 

_ 323. “Ydnrde aipw—aipo Porson. dpa P. E. for depa, the future of 


‘pa. 
372. This Epode we would arrange as follows, adopting Mr. Elms- 
ley’s excellent emendation of # xapitwr txoucar in v. 380, for sdyapiotor 


sxovcay, 
sipave mir imovy apt- iria xataxarnos. 
xn, od 2, 3 xaxdQpar arak, GAN’ ob Tw worluwr ipa- 
aikw, si worw née, eras my os doe curraga= 
eix, obtas a Soxsig xupn- Eng Tay ev yagitwr ixou- 
orig" ob Gob dry Hyxos. 003” Cay WoAw, BAA’ araoxou. 


In v. 377, we have omitted icrw after xarayaAxes, inserting roy in 
the following verse. The system is thus reduced to regular chori- 
ambics. 

385. Ob yae ts an Yedon ye xigunos Adyos. Peden y' bx. A. Heath. — 
Yeicy os P.E. We would combine both emendations, and read }sdeq 
@ & xnpuxos Abyos. 

386. ‘O yag orgatnyas wiroxne ta weds Oeay, “Err, caQ'clda, xal par’ ob 
opingor Peovar, Eis ras ’ Abives. y 

* Vitiosum esse iorly ex eo apparet, quod rarissime ier} in initio ver- 
sus legitur, nisi initio sententiz, vel saltem post aliquam pausam sive 
distinctionem. Dedi igitur stew, veniet, quod miror Musgravio in men- 
tem non venisse.’ P. E. . 

387. Kal par’ ob cyxedy Qpordy. ‘In his verbis nonnihil haéreo.’ P. E. 
Read xot adra cuingdy Qeordr. Aesch. Pers. 325. Keiras Oardy dusralos, of 
mar’ ebroyes. Ibid. 387. Kal w& iwne, nov war’ “EnAnver orgaris Kev- 
Paior ixnwrody obdzyy xabdicrate. Suppl. 466. “Arn aBvocer wirayes, of 
pin’ sieroger, 922. Kaciois dr, si Pavomac, ob mar’ sic wangar. pe 

. Bis 
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430. Eig xsipa yn Eurmfar. Valckenaer reads ‘Qs xtipa, which we ap- 
prove. The common phrase tis xeipas iévas swt, which Mr. Elmsley ad- 
duces, is surely quite inapplicable to the verse before us. 

448. "2 dvordrawa rod paxpod Biov cidiy. Mr. Elmsley compares Hec. 
661. Med. 1028. We add Helen. 1038. & réAaw tyd xaxav, El. 1143. 
Of pos, TaAasve THs imiic wares tpoPis. Read, Of iyo radraive. Aesch. 
Pers. 495. Of ind rarasva EvpPopais xaxitis, Piros. 517. Of tye raraue 
Samespaypiroy orparod. A similar construction occurs Hec. 215. 449. 
Or, 219. 829. 1027. Iph. T. 1490. Helen, 1243. Aesch, Theb. 921. 
See Porson on v. 384. of the Phoenissae. 

407. Th yap yigorros axdgis Edguobsi waior Qavévres ; The Latin version 
is Quid enim Eurystheo plus accederet, te homine sene mortuo? It should 
be, Quid enim Eurystheo proderit. Helen, 329. Mgty & obdiv dgbas cidéras, 
Th cor wAfor Averovnirn yivorr’ av ; Theocr. Ep. VI. 1. "A desrasé ry Odgers, 
Ti 4d wAkor, ab xararagsig Adxguor dvyrmvors drag sdugsuers; Leonidas 
Analect. |. p. 234. Origou', “Egus, iad yas ol, ri 32 waion; 

481. "AAA, tind yaeg— Mr. Elmsley properly omits the comma ber 
fore siut. ‘To his instances of aaa yg, besides the seven which we 
have enumerated at v. 119, may be added the following; Phoen. 1778. 
"Ara yar ti Taira Oem xal porn sdigopas; Helen. 1401. ‘Arr’ 
ixwega yap Iwparwr S rovs ipods Tapoug sroipous iv xegoty ixyesy Sonor. Herod. 
VI, 124, "AM yae tows Ts imypepPopers. Xevoph, Anab, III. ii. 52. 
"Ara yee nad megaivesy 2on wea. Lex. Sangerm. MS. ap. Ruhnken. ad Homer, 
H. Cer. p. 36. “Arrd yag, avti rod 3. Everorss Bawrass — avagiorwros 
dy, Kotdly BeBewnds, arr yae criQavor ixwr. 

499. “Ev rwdt xevxsuscba cwhnras Adyy. Mr. Elmsley conjectures 
aaxopsoba. are we hindered? 

505. Kivdvror iar ovvey’ aigsiobas. Mr. Elmsley gives obvex’ aigscbas, 
and illustrates the phrase, xisdvvey aigscbas, with his usual leartiing and 
accuracy. Of v, 957. of the Supplices of schylus, Mr. Elmsley =y* 
‘ neque aighon cum Aldo, neque aigsicbas cum Robortello, sed aige 
legendum videtur.’ We remember to have seen this correction proposed 
about three years ago, in the pages of a contemporary Journal, as Mr. 
Porson’s. The verse in question should be read thus: “Eoras ra idy 
wodsuor aigts cos vioy. Pelasgus orders the herald to take himself off ; to 
which he answers “Eeras ra2°, J will. So in Homer when Scamander 
says, "AAA dye 3 xa} facor, Achilles replies, “Eoras tatra, Exé 
SiorgaQis. See Porson on v. 1033. of the Iph. in Aul. > 

544. indixwrigns. — ivdxorigos P. E. who observes that comparative 
adverbs most commonly end in ON, superlative in A. He reads xaraig 
for zaragios in Soph. Oed. C. 911. V. 69 of the Helen should, we 
think, be read thus, Macursi yale ofxos aes, ws meocuxacas. Vulg. absog 
weoruxacas. In y. 290, of the same play, ava word wagberderas, 
the commentators have not perceived that wea is used adverbially. 
Soph. El. 962. “Arserga yngdoxoucar, arvpbrasa re. : 

554. GAN’ doregPigns Torun re TéAuar, nal Adyy xgnore Adyor. * Anrle~ 

ndum, ar’ imsePige Térang Te roApe xal Adyou xenerod Aéyos?  Aesch, 
am Q21. “Os dh xsgavrd xgtiover’ signees PAbya, Beertig 0 iaegBaidrorra 


xagtigoy xrumér. P.E. Lf we mistake pot, imegSaarn always governs an 
3 '.  @ecusative 
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accusative case, as in Orest. 437. 1660. Aesch. Ag. 308. Inv. 1321 
of the Ion, for Opvyxod. rod" taregharrw wodl, should unquestionably be 
read, for more reasons than one, Ogvyxods tobed’. Secondly, darsgBarrsu, 
without a case, signifies, to be pre-eminent, as in Arist. Plut. 109. 
"Arixyws imegBarroves ra pox bngia. With a case, it signifies, to pass over, 
as in the instances above specified ; or to exceed, as in Xenoph. Hier. 
IV. 8. ra imeghddrorra ra xara, woddrd iors; but thé genitive case is 
subjoined only to the middle voice; see Dawes M. C. p. 248. Herodot. 
I, 124. VI. 9. VII. 165. IX. 71. We therefore correct the verses of 
Aeschylus thus, “Og 3» xsgaurod xgsiogos’ signon PaAsya, Beorrds 0° iwseBar~ 
Dovra nagregdy xtuwir, excelling the thunderbolts. 

573. Xwgu, wgoorimove’ ioraror wescPbrypa yor. — wedc@beypa wy P. E. 
We suspect that Euripides wrote torarots ‘ . Unless we are 
deceived by Beck’s admirable Index (to which we beg leave to express 
our obligations) wgéc@beyna is not elsewhere used by Euripides in the 
singular number. In v. 777. of the Troades Mr. Burges has restored 


Weoowrvypa. 

593. Bin ys pyres pndir.— So 637. “Haw ys pérros yadeue col Pigur uiya. 
yt mérros is to be read for ys «ir 34 in Soph. Electr. 1243. Aesch. Suppl. 
240, 272. 

597.."AM' 5 byioroer ixwgtwove’ tinpuyias — wrpuyie Scaliger, which 
Mr. Elmsley confirms from Alc. 645. r aoc 841. We add Aesch. Pers. 
184, Kadds re rir viv ixmgersoriga wed. But in v. 442. of the same 
Play, the accusative is used, Pox + apioros xevyinsar ixergemsic. 

12, mapa 2° dddov dAAw Moipa disxss. To the parallel instances, which 
Mr. Elmsley cites, may be added Solon. Eleg. V.75. “Arn 2 i€ aires 
Sraaiveras, Hv, iwbrar Zed, Tira ticopdeny, GAdorE x’ GAs yor. XIII. 4. 

jyucte d° avOpmay adrors adros Exes. Read, adroré x’ adrdog Exo1. 

18. "Adda od wh xpoormvrviiy ra Year borep. — wpowitrar ra Oews Dépe. P.E. 

634. Sporris rig HAG" cinsiog, 4 Eurecxsuny. — Evvaysuar. PLE. 

639. “Tarov wevéiorns. The reader should be referred to Ruhnken’s 
illustration of the word wsierns in his notes on Timeus, p. 212. 

644. In his note on this line, Mr. Elmsley notices a mistake of 
Ambrose Philips, who, in the Ode of Sappho to Venus, translates the 
words alba J ikixerro, The birds dismist, (while you remain,) Bore back 
their empty car again ; which interpretation, although completely oppo- 
site to the real meaning of the words, was suggested by Mlle. Le Feévre, 
and commended by Addison as a pretty conceit. The same mistake 
had been made by M. Longuepierre, or, in classical Latin, Longope- 
traeus, who translates thus, Vous étiez descendue @ pee, et promptement 
dis réprirent la route. 

). Tih xepiip’ Ririg waiv 760" iwanobn ortyos; ‘ Nota interrogationis vel 
post ti xpiwe, vel in fine versus collocari posse monet Reiskius, qui 
citat Cycl. 99. Ti xfima; Bpoulov was forymer eicBariv.” PLE. The 
exact state of the case is this; +i xp%ue; with the mark of interrogation 
immediately following, signifies, what is the matter? how now? Hippol, 
919. “Ea, ri xptipa; onv Sduaph’ Spe, warep, Nexpdr. Suppl. 103. “Ea: 
Ti xepipa 5 nawas sicBoras ip Abyar. Aesch. Prom. 298. “Ea, ri xm 5 
nal od dy oover buiy “Huarg tréwrns 3 Theocr. XX1. 25. Ma Awbduar; ré 

: ve 
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+) xpiua; The same sense is to be given to +h ypto¢; v. 96. of this play; 
and Aesch. Ag. 85. Ti xpéo;; ti véov; But ri xenua, when used as in the 
verse before us, according to its present punctuation, is for da ri xpipay 
as in v.633. Ti xpnyx xsioas, nal narnPic duu’ izes; 709. Ti xpnpo 
pirAsic, Thy Dpevay ovx ivdov av, Asien ” ipnpor Edv rinvoscs Trois ipsoig 5 

657. Zi, xpocbe vast Tous owe Bains widas. i. ©. Eh xara. Some 
editions have 20" Mr. Elmsley confirms the old reading from Helen. 
553. Soph. Ant. 441. Ei dn, ot thy revoucas tis widor naga, One, 2 xeragres 
per dedgaxivas r5d8; where we would read Bé ro, ci rw». Oed. C. 1578. 
Zé Tos nsxAnonw, Tov aiiy Aiiwver, Aj. 1228. Es ros, trav ix rH aixparwridds, 
Aiyw. El. 1445. é ros, ct xgivw, val ot, raw iv rw wagos Xedvw Ogacriar. 
Eurip. Jon. 219. é ros, rar wage vady, avdu. 

961. “Arag ti, xwen rade weocBadrar wide, Tod viv dwsors; tic mw sleys 
@wupPoge Ede col Parivra dig’ ium righas Seva; Mr. Elmsley conjec- 
tures, Mais vty areots. We think the true reading to be Lod viv dorset. 

688. *AD’ cbr pact.’ aeOpdy obx DAdooors. — paxodpaly aeiduds P. E. 

693. “Qs wr pevodvra, TarAAG cor Adyer maga. Mr. Elmsley illustrates 
the construction os un psrodyra, and observes in the Addenda, that the 
tragedians never cut off 1 in the dative singular. One instance he has 
overlooked, viz. Aesch. Pers. 852. “Yaarriager waid” ina miigdcopciry 
where waid’ is for wait. v. 836. “Yrarriage wands. 

706. Xgh yrooipaxsiy chy HAixiay. — Xgav P.E. We prefer the present 
tense. ae 

742. Edpmarcos ryévaro pos. Tosoirros, clog dy reomne Ebguobing @cinx, Mr. 
Elmsley explains the concluding words to mean, cle ind teow Evpucblag 
Ocisas. We think that the true reading is Osinc. For assuredly rosodrog 
and oles must refer to the same object, asin that memorable declaration 
of Socrates, &¢ tye ob dvor viv, ahaa xed del Toto Tos, clos Tay ima ObdEM GAAW 
wiibecbas, 4 ra Adve, B¢ av 0 AoysCouirw PiAtioros Palvmras. Herod. |. 71. 
*Q Bao, im’ ardeas rorovrous orgatiecbas wmagacnwaleas, of oxvTivag ply 
Gragvpidac — Pogioves. Cf. Suppl. 746. Cresphont. ap. Stob. p. 381. 

752. "laxncars. —‘ Dixi ad Soph. Oed. T. 1222. secundam in tay 
et iaxysiy communem esse, neque quidquam causse esse cur scri- 
beretur iaxxn et iaxyeiv. Postea vero suspicio mihi oborta est, iayd 
et iaxsis media correpta e Doricis aya et axeiv, interdum etiam ex’ 
Atticis 4% et axsis, librariorum errore nata’ P.E. Mr. Elmsley 
proceeds to correct those passages which seem to oppose his obser- 
vation, in a very probable manner. For our parts, we still think 
that the verb should be written iaxyéw, where the second syllable 
is long. From taxxes or iaxyn a religious exclamation, are formed 
taxxyfe and iaxxéfw, the latter of which verbs is used by Herodotus in 
the sense of exclarming, and its compound imsdgsaxxalw by Aeschylus, 
We consider therefore iaxyéw to be quite distinct from iayéw, the second 
syllable of which is always short in Homer. In Aristoph. Ran. 215. for 
Arbvvcer ix Alpraiow iaxncausy, read Asdvucor iv Aiuratc laxxncape. In 
Iph. A, 1039. iaxyas, « sacred song, seems better than iayas. and in 
Herc. F. 349. iaxye? rather than jaye. In v. 1502. of the Helen, for 
lmvritopsng taxi, should probably be written imwrerouérasow axis. and 
in Troad, 515. sig Tpeiar axnow. Musgrave quotes a fragment of the 

Palamedes, 
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Palamedes, tuymarer iaxyors. Aesch. Pers. 940. Téudw woriduxpur 
laxdr. Read faxyo. In v. 1150. of the Electra iaynes is a ditrochaeus, 
the sofa being made long by the argument, as in Troad. 328, Heracl. 
844. Helen. 805. 1924. ; 

753. Kal wage Opévor dpyirar. This rare word epyirns, which occurs 
also in Electr. 1149. is to be restored to Aeschylus Pers, 1003. B&acs 
yap apytras cleared, which we conceive to be fur better than @ypéras, the 
common reading, axpéras that of Robortelius, or aypéras, the conjecture 
of Toup. 

779. Doves a&uépe. By these words Brodaeus understands the last 
day of the month, Musgrave the first; to whose opinion Mr. Elmsley 
accedes : ‘ Nullus enim dies majori jure Ques ayépa appellari potest, 
quam is, in quo sit solis et lunz coitus (conjunctio).’ This reason is not 
quite correct: for supposing the first day of the month to be really what 
its name imports, »ov~mia, since the time of a synodic revolution of the 
moon is only 29d, 12h, 44’. 2”, it is evident that the conjunction of the 
two luminaries would take place on the 30th day, or iv xai via, which 
name, as Plutarch tells us, was given it by Solon on this very account, 
because during part of that day the moon was old, and for the remain- 
ing part new. On no account therefore can Q@was a&uépa be referred to 
the first day of the month. It signifies, probably, either the last, or 
the 2Ist, on which day they began to reckon the days pnvdg QBirorros. 

778. ‘Retinendum xed, quod pro xsvberas ponitur. Musgrav. 
* KedOeras non est Graecum. Hujus enim vocis sola activa forma usur- 
patur.’ P. E. i. e. apud Atticos. Iliad ¥. 244. Qciouer sis o xev auTds 
tyr aidy xeddauas. Apollon. Rhod. IV. 535. Tovvexsy sicéls viv xelen tds 
xsiberas ain. 

782. "Orcrdypata warriors id wapliver layed aodiiv xpirac. * Ordo 
est, srrdypeta taxed ted warvyions xedrocs waglivwy woda. Resonant 
ululatus ad nocturnos plausus virgineorum pedum.’ P.E, The order 
is rather, éAcAvypata imiaysi wa. x. ©. ©. OF dAAvypaTa layed ded 
wagdivwr woday warruyioss xedroos. — for dod, in the sense of ad, requires a 
genitive case; Bacch. 155. MéAwere tov Asévecoy BaguBesmmr ied rymmarwr. 
Soph. El.710. Xadxiis bral carmvyyos igav. (Cf. v.630.) Homer. Ll. E. 492. 
Nipdas 2” ix Garciuwr Satdwy iro Aapromsvawy Hyver ara actv. Hesiod 
Scut. 280. Aid iwd Qoguiyywr avaryor yigov iuegoevra. Archilochus ap. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1426. ix atrntangos asidwv. Pindar. Ol. IV. 4. 
md wosniroPogusyyes dodas. Herodot. 1.17. iorgarsdero 38 id cugiyywr 
tt xal wnxrider, (where see Wesseling.) VII. 21. dgueco ims pacriywr. 
is used by Horace in the same sense, Sub cantu querulae despice 
tibiae. 

784. Aicmowa, pibous cot re currouwratous KAvew, imos re Tyds nadrAcToUS 
Qigw. — roved: xadrjicrous. P. E. i.e. Adyew. 

793. ‘O pir yigwr obx tori "loréwe ode; Mr. Elmsley’s conjecture, ‘O 
ptr yigwe ody irri» ToAtws irs; gives better sense. We might read, ‘O wir 
yiguy ob “lortws, ob tcl 24; Orest. 1074. ol wiv yae tors qiric, imot F 
edx tors 3%. 1079. xdoc N rovpdy xad ody ovx ix ictl Oo}. 

801. "Eqrsl yag GArnAcw Smita oreatiy Kata orou’ ixtsivorteg ayre- 
Taauey — ixtsivovras, P.E. The correction of Aesch. Pers. 85). pro- 

VOL. IX. NO. XVIII. AA posed 
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posed by Mr. Elmstey in the Addenda, has been anticipated by the 
flower of critics, Mr. Schiitz. 

802. "ExBas—widu. Mr. Elmsley refers to Mr. Porson’s excellent 
note on the Orestes, v. 1427. to whose instances of Baisw, used tran= 
sitively, we may add two; Helen.35. ra 3 ad Asis Boudshpar’ dara 
reieds cupPaives xaxoig. Pancrates in Athenaeus, XI. p. 478. A. 
Abra dys carticas ix xordvog aegyveloro Nixrag, ier’ &drodmernn oh nor iBasve wide. 

828. ‘OF ab, 16 +’ “Apyos un xarascxpras Oirwr, 

Kai ras Muxxpas, Evppa yous iAtooero.— 

6éAs» is an indubitable correction adopted by Mr. Elmsley, who 
justly observes, that the word idicosro supplicabat is purposely used, to ex- 
— he timidity of Eurystheus. It reminds us forcibly of the illustrious 

ransatlantic General Hopkins, who, when his army (which breathed 
nothing but vengeance against the Kickapoos) was disordered by a gust 
of wind, requested that he might be allowed to dictate the course to be 
pursued for one day: stra, rowdros yeyas, Tods “HpaxAsious 5Abe dovrdows 


vous. 

830. “Opbsor. Magno sonitu. P.E. The correct English is, @ rousing 
strain. Homer Iliad. A. 11. “ErOa ordo’ ties Ore bya re Sevdy re, “Opbs” 
"Axasoicw. The Spbsos vou0¢ of the musicians was an inspiring strain, with 
which Timotheus * roused Alexander. See the notes on Proclus p. 436. 
ed. Gaisford. Sopater Stobai XLIV. p. 311. rox Spbsor rig aperiis Glew 
vouor. Cf. Harpocrat. v. “Avwpiafor. 

836. wove imadrraxbels wodi. The following words of Tyrtaeus are 
more in point than the passages adduced by Brodaeus. Kal wida wag 
wodl Oels, at im’ aowidos aowid’ igsicas. (ap. Stob. I. p. 189.) And the fol- 
lowing passage of Thucydides is more fully illustrative of the phrase 
ixagréges cya, Mr. Elmsley’s correction, than those in the note, +3 3% 
ado oreatomedor a pan xal wOicuy acwidur cunorixer. IV. 96. 

840. To Mr. Elmsley’s instance of ag#yw in the sense of repelling, add 
Aesch. Theb. 121. dgn&ov daitwy dawow. 

845. Farmer Bieor. ‘ Nostro loco non refragabor quo minus fwrsis 
XPeor legatur. Quamquam multo libentius retinerem ‘asweor Jpgor quam 
Sameer Osdy, Voreresor Agyos, terwesor Mocnds, et similia.” P. E. Mr. Eims- 
ley seems tacitly to allude to an opinion which we threw out in this 
Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 225. that the form temo; is never used by the 
Tragedians, there being only one passage where the metre requires it, 
viz. Hippol. 1352. of which we proposed a simple correction. In the 
verse before us we conceive the true reading to be famsnds 3ipgor. v. 854, 
Aicow yg aorig’ inmncis id Qvyoig. Beck’s Index will furnish six other 
instances in which iwmmé» is coupled with dgue or similar words, and 
only one where frm» is similarly circumstanced, viz. Helen. 1511. 
where, no doubt, should be read iwmimdy deze. In the same way we 
find wwarsnity Coryiiv, rwrsnods Sxouc, OC. Boixe Sevyn, Pollux, X.53. Cevyn dvix, 
nal Coven usonxa, xa} In nal iwaixa. It appears to us that fe@ixds means 





* It is worth while to compare the description given by Dryden of the effects wrou 


by the music of Timotheus, with that of Himerius the Sophist in the Bibliotheca of Pho. 
tius, p. 2028. 


equinus, 
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equinus, and Ye@ews ab equo dictus, as ‘ews Kédwres, veraos Mocuddr, and 
the like. 

847. raed roid" 4dy xAdwr Abyos wiv arg. Abyoss’ ay aA, Valeke- 
naer. as it is quoted by Mr. Porson. ad. Orest. 1679. , by a 
P. E. which we prefer. To Mr. Elmsley’s instances add Med. 652. 
Exdouer’ ov if itigny Mibar toner Qeacacbas. 

849. ThaAanvidos. * Quae in vico Atticae colitur, cui Pallene nomen.” 
Muscr. ‘ Nomen non Maas, sed Tddanv fuisse suspicor, ex ad- 
verbio TladAjvad:, cujus loco Baddgvads per jocum dixit Aristoph. Ach. 
234.’ P. E, 

893. si Alyse Awrou xaers tet Justi. We approve of Mr. Elmsley’s con- 
jecture, iw) dasri. Med. 195. Oirwes dusovg text pir bariass, “Eas 2 si- 
Awwirars xai wage Seiervoss Evporro. Helen. 175. tet daxgvos, inter lacrymas. 

899. rerscodernea. ‘ Analogiae repugnare videtur haec vox per 2 
scripta. sAGodéruga legitur in Bacch. 419. depddérege in Or. 175.’ P.E. 
Add Bagudéruga, Aesch. Theb. 977. 

900. Aid» re Keévov wais. We do not remember to have met with this 
Aeon in any of the more ancient poets, and we cannot help suspecting 
that he was inserted here by some copyist versed in the writings of Pro- 
clus and the Platonists. The line of Pseudo-Orpheus, quoted by Mus- 
grave, we conceive to be the offspring of some Gnostic Christian. We 
an write the concluding verses of the strophe and antistrophe as 

ollows, 


Zz. A. 
Wa yag Tints Brd¢ wagayyirrss, 


Moiga rerscosdoresp's tiv adixer yt wagas- 
as} wy re Kedvov wais. oY Deornuaros ati. 
Nliad. A. 209. Geol aiiy tévres. Callim. Jov. 9. od 2 ob Odsac, toos yee aiti. 

926. § Oude hr gd dina Biasog. * Hanc locutionem non alibi reperi. 
Passim occurrit ewiga Yixns.’ P.E. We understand the words to mean. 
* to whom the gratification of his anger was of more account than jus- 
tice.’ Plato Crit. 16. tre waidag eregl qwarsiovos aod, pare td Civ, ware 
Garo pndly wed Tod Dxaiov. 5 

961. Otx tor’ deverdy révds cos xaraxtanir. Ovx torw scsdy is the excel- 
lent correction of Mr. Elmsley, who quotes Iph. T. 1044. It is strongly 

‘confirmed by v. 1011. -Ovx ayrds siud ro xtavévts xarbardr. 

968. ‘ Eosensu quo nostro loco legitur éesericas, utrumque aebicas 
€t amuljcas usurpant tragici. Soph. Phil. 1447. Odx seniow roig ovis 
pibers. Eurip. Or. 31. “Opes ¥ aerinren’, obx aerudncas Od.’ P.E. We 
have little doubt but that in the second of these instances should be read 
@mierncas. lon. 557. To bee yap (not yodr) ode aanorsir sinds. Aesch. 
Agam. 1059. Tides’ &v, si asides’, aaresoing 2 tows, which verse, aS it 
stands, is bad Greek, and of waich we are unable to propose a plausible 
correction. We are of opinion that the Attic poets never used the word 
aaubiv, because, if we mistake not, they had no such adjective as 
éwubic, but formed compounds of this sort from the aorist feo, The 
metre requires spabhc, with the penultima short, in Aesch. Prometh. 333. 
Agam. 984. In Eurip. Androm, 819. for stenuBiorsps at the end of a 
senarius, nobody will hesitate to replace ewdhiorspes, Hesych. "Awsubic. 

aAaQ awremsT axes’ 
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Srvwirantos’ LoPoxans Aixuarwricw. We do not consider this authority 
of any weight. Homer always uses aevbsir with the second syllable 
short. 

969. Xpiir révds un Cav, nd" Spar Pao rods. ‘ Odo réde senarium clau- 
dunt in Hippol. 907. 993, Alc. 1142.’ P.E, Alc. 80. “Ooris dy 
ivéwos worspor QOruérny Tr Racine xen aubsis, % 4 Zac in Mioon gas 
TlAiov wais. We read, qorepor PO spetrnr % Bacivsay aber, » Cac’ “Ere 
wais TleAsov Acvooss 4508 Pig. Helen. 60. “Ew pir od» Qaig tAlov 763" (Barws 
Tpwrevs. 845. Barovros cov, Tod” tarsiparr Pairs. 

978. apis tabra, tyr Opacsias, doris Sv Birdos, — Aézer. corse By Diag 
P. E. Where éoris has the force of whosoever may, requires a sub- 
junctive, as here and in Helen. 154, K-reives yap “EXAur, orrw’ Se AdBa, 
Siro. Where it is used for the relative ss it Tequires either an indica- 
tive, as in Helen. 9. OQsoxrvpevor a aipoey’ » Boric tis Osods céBuw Bior dsmveyx’, OF 
an optative with a». as Alc. 80. ’Aaa’ ovdt piruy Th widas ovdels, “Oars Se 
ivéwos. Helen, 442. rig dv evrmpis ix Mw dros, “Ooris Ssayysirse Taye 
sicwxaxac. Read“ Os & a diayytinn. We are not satisfied with the future 
tense Aééss afler weds tratra, which words, when used as in this passage, 
are commonly followed by an imperative mood. Med. 1355, Mgés tatra, 
nas Adcusvey, 8b Bovass, XGA, Kas Dxvaarav. 

985, desriav BAW THad.—dPAsiv Twa is given by Mr. Elmsley, who ob- 
served i in his valuable edition of the Acharneans of Aristophanes that 
aor is an aorist. 

986. “Eya Ji veixes ob x, inde 763" necuny 

non vy oo pir avravinpiog ysyus. 

Od dire" col wir a. y. P. E. which is no doubt the genuine reading. 

1002. wdrra xivicas witgor. Diogenian. VII. 42. Tarte ximow wbrgore 
‘Two accounts of the origin of this proverbial expression, to leave not a 
stone unturned, are given by Photius, of which Mr, Elmsley prefers the 
second, which says that it took its rise from those who bunted for crabs. 
We think it more likely to have been originally said of those, who care- 
fully turned up the loose stones in the pavement of their houses, to see 
if any scorpions were concealed under them. A drinking song in Athe- 
neus XV. p. 695. D. runs thus, ‘too wart) Aiby oxdgariog, & Tar, 
imodistas. Sedlov wn os Barn, (vulg, d “raig’) which is clearly addressed 
to some person employed in turniag up the stones to search for scor- 
pions. Sophocles Aixparwriow, — "Ev wart) yag Tos orxdgarios Peouges rilw. 

1014. Tis ay’ dmas, alnxoveas — Tgoosi@ras, arrinovoas. P.E. We 
prefer Mr. Elmslie y's ’s second conjecture, “Ay teas avrnxougas. Alc. 701, 
ei F iuscis nants “Egtic, axotons wore xov evdy xaxad. Homer Il. ¥. 250. 
“Omansor tiancba tes, toler x i@waxovcatse Hesiod. Op. Di. 719. Ei a. 
xaxdoy EraroIs, Ta ge x’ aids pout or dxodcat. Alexus (ap. Procl. in Hesiod. 
P. 153.) Et’ sievoig Ta Dérsis, axotcass Tax ov Dirns. Read, Aix’ slarns 
va biAtic, axotons Ta x ov Oérors. Terent. Andr. V. iv. 17. Si mi pergit 
quae volt dicere, ea que noncolt audiet. 

1026. Kreiv’, ob wagarroipat os rads On wiAuw—Xpncpw waraw Action 
*Aghoouas — rinds % wréaw. P.E. We apprehend that the true reading 
is, vnv Ot Oy @wéaw. Orest. 52. “Hass ve sis yaw Maviraws Teoias a@o, 
Furasor wArayx Osis’ Thr Bi dn worvcrorer EAivns — weov@sufer, ‘e 

104. 
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1040. Grr pire ios ods, M40 alu’ saons cic tudy orakas tomer. For 
téaor Mr. Elmsley receives raQer, the correction of Heath. Not one of 
the commentators has understood the passage. Eurysthéus means to 
say, ‘ Do not suffer them (the Heraclidz) to pour out libations (erdgas 
eas) upon my tomb, nor let them avert the evils I threaten, by per- 
forming these offices of friendship to me;’ (as Clytaemnestra strove to 
avert the anger of Agamemnon by sending libations to his tomb. Soph. 
Electr. 446.). ‘This interpretation in some measure explains v. 1050. 
where Alcmena says, that after his death he may be given to the dogs 
for any thing she cares. We cannot imagine why Eurystheus should 
‘suppose that blood would be sprinkled on his tomb. The only libations 
to the dead mentioned by Greek authors, consisted of wine, milk, honey 
and water. See Iliad ¥. 220. Aesch. Pers. 610. Soph. El. 434. 894. 
Eurip. Or. 114. Iph. T. 633. Alczus in Brunck’s Analecta I. p. 490. 
Antipater ibid. II. p. 26. except in the case of magical incantations, as 
an Heliodorus Aeth. VI. p. 301. ed. 1611. We think therefore that 
for wa®’ aly’ iden should be read ph fedu’ iazns. In an Epigram of 
Hegemon are the words Lwaprag xirvos avdpes fereeyor alwa +d Mepcar. 
Mr. Huschke judiciously restores fed. +d Mepeav. ‘Then for TOMON we 
read MOTON. Posidippus in Athenzus I, p. 32. B. Anbnpic, &romoc, 
3 poupionc, & ripsos, read, Asbnpis, ATOTOE. The whole verse we 
would read thus, My pedp’ tdons sis int crafas wordy. Finally we ob- 
terve, that vv. 1037. 8. 9. and part of 1040. should be included in a 
parenthesis. 

1054. ra yao i£ tuiv. ‘ Sic ra@d ood apud Soph. Oed.C. 1628. P.E. 
Soph. El. 1464. Kai 3) rsAsiras rae’ tuod. Eurip. Iph. A. 1214. de 
Bi, Taw inod cofa, Aaxeva wagigw, Herac!. 23. aobei wir caw’ imod 
Sedogxdres. In v. 1272. lor aarrd rae) cod oxé@u should be written 
Gra THE cod oxoeres. 

In perusing the present volume we have observed the following 
typographical errors, besides those which are noticed im the errata. 
V. 782. bro for two. 986. otx éxay for ox éxav. p. 56, 1. 
"Abiyyos for "Adjvyos. 1. 2. "Aydpasos for "Ayopaios. p. 119, 18. 
Agam. 1468. for 1648. 

The number of pages which we have devoted to the consideration 
‘of this small volume, will be sufficient to shew the estimation in 
which we hold Mr. Elmsley’s critical labours. In fact we take 
‘some shame to ourselves, for not having assigned a portion of our 
former numbers to an analysis of his editions of the Oedipus Ty- 
rannus of Sophocles and the Acharneans of Aristophanes. The 
appearance of a third portion of the Greek drama under the same 
‘auspices reminded us of our neglect, for which we have now endea- 
voured to make amends by giving a tolerably accurate account of 
“the alterations which Mr. Elmsley has made in the received text of 
Euripides. We should, in all likelihood, have made our article 
‘more acceptable to our critical readers, had we — more of Mr. 
Elmsley’s observations and fewer of our own. But we recommend 
é Aas them 
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them to read his notes entire; and if they fail to derive from them 
a great deal of information which is both valuable and new, they 
will either be better scholars or greater dunces than we give them 
credit for being. Av attentive perusal of Mr. Elmsley’s publications 
has convinced us, that he has studied the remains of the Greek theatre 
with greater accuracy and attention than almost any scholar of his, 
own or former tithes; and we cannot help expressing a wish, in 
which every lover of classical literature will join, that he may finish 
the web which he so ably began on a former occasion, and give to 
the world a correct and useful edition of the most dignified and 
polished of the Greek tragedians. 


Art. VII. 1. Des Progrés dela Puissance Russe depuis son Ori- 
gine jusqu’au Commencement du 192me Siecle. Par Mr. L——. 
Paris, 1812. 8vo. pp. 514. 

2. Seconde Guerre de Pologne, ou Considérations sur la Pair pub- 
lique du Continent, et sur C Indépendance Maritime de ? Europe, 
Par M. M. de Montgalliard. > ris, 1812, S8vo. pp. 330. 


é "THE grand object in travelling,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ is to see 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. On those shores were si- 
tuated the four great empires of the world—the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman: all our religion, almost all 
our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above savages has 
come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.’ There are few, 
we imagine, who have not felt the justice of this observation ; and it 
may perhaps be considered as one of the many disadvantages attend- 
ant upon the evil days on which we are fallen, that all access to the 
most interesting parts of Europe has been for some time denied to 
our countrymen. But though the grand tour, that indispensable 
we of the education of the fashionable men of former days, be no 
onger practicable, a more anxious desire for that species of infor- 
mation, which is alone to be gained by foreign travel, has at no 
time prevailed than at present; and, as in the commercial world, 
we find, when one channel of communication is stopped, another 
is speedily opened, the spirit of inquiry has lately led our country- 
men into regions which formerly were but rarely visited. The 
islands of Greece have been explored in every direction, and no 
traveller can now return home, with any degree of self-satisfaction, 
unless he have traversed the Krimea, peeped into the Grand Signior’s 
harem, or selected some favored spot in the Archipelago, as a re- 

treat from the tedium of his native country. 
The events too of the last campaign, have rendered Russia more 
‘than ever an objett of curiosity, and the great part which - 
as 
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has to perform in the present momentous struggle, for the freedom 
of Europe, has imparted new interest to every thing that bears rela- 
tion to that gigantic power. 

In modern France, and indeed throughout the greater part of 
the continent, the art of war is the ouly one that appears to Coenuh:; 
and though we hear much of the ostentatious protection shewn by 
Buonaparte to men of science, and the encouragement afforded to 
their works, the productions of the French press too clearly evince 
that the minds of the writers on political subjects in France are as 
much enslaved by the jealousy of the tyrant, as their persons are 
by the code of conscription. ‘The same tone which pervades the 
bulletins of the Grand Army, is discoverable in all their writings 
on public matters, and no one can doubt that the severe control 
which Buonaparte has exercised over the press, has been through- 
out of incalculable advantage to his cause. We require, indeed, no 
farther proof of the importance which he attaches to this powerful 
instrument, than the order which was issued by Davoust on regain- 
ing possession of Hamburg, by which the inhabitants were required 
to give up all the publications that had appeared against the French 
during the short lived freedom of that city. 

Impressed as we are with this idea, our readers will believe that 
we did not enter on the perusal of the works before us with any 
sanguine expectation of meeting with much valuable or impartial 
information on the subject of Russia. She has proved herself 
lately the most formidable opponent that Buonaparte ever had to 
contend with on the continent; and, excepting in some instances, 
where she has been led into a mistaken policy by the folly of her 
rulers, or by the pressure of the times, she has always sided with 
England in her wars against France. The alliance between the two 
countries is one which mutual interest will naturally point out, and 
their relations of amity are not liable to be brokeg by too close 
proximity, or by too great an equality in point of naval or military 
for ce. 

The anonymous publication which we have selected for our 
purpose, is pronounced by those who are enabled to judge from 
the appearance of the types, to be the production of the Imperial 
Press, and we believe that it has undergone the revision which 
all works are subject to published in a similar manner. The 
author does not profess to enter very deeply into the history or 
geography of the Russian empire, but to confine himself to a detail 
of the progress of its political power from its origin to the com- 
mencement of the 19th century, and with this view he appears 
to have consylted almost every modern work which has been pub- 
lished on the subject of Russia, or in any degree touched upon the 

AA4 politics 
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politics of the country, from the caustic accounts of Olearius down 
to the Edinburgh Review and the Travels of Sir T. M‘Gill. 

It was not to be expected that a French author, in preparing a 
compilation of this kind, should not turn with avidity to a work so 
congenial to his feelings, and so adapted to his purpose, as the 
first volume of Dr. Clarke’s Travels in the North of Europe, and 
he accordingly has not neglected to quote from it, and to dwell 
on every occasion, with peculiar delight, upon the exaggerated 
statements which it contains. 

As we understand that the events of the last campaign in Russia 
have failed to produce that change in the Doctor's sentiments 
which we are inclined to believe they have done in those of many 
who had been misled by him, we doubt not he will be much flat- 
tered by this notice of his book; but we must be allowed to express 
our regret that it should have furnished such ample materials for 
the work before us. We must do the French author the justice to 
State, that he fairly confesses his inability to give entire credit to all 
the extraordinary facts which Dr. Clarke and other English travel- 
lers have related to the disparagement of Russia, and that he seems 
as much surprized as we ourselves could be, that such exaggerated, 
and in many instances, unfounded, censures of the characters, man- 
ners, and institutions of the Russians should be to be found princi- 
pally in the writings of a nation connected with them by every tie 
of interest and friendship. The author thus expresses himself on 
the subject. 


* Nous nous sommes attachés a citer des auteurs dont le caractére, 
le rang, ou la connaissance qu’ils avaient du pays, rendent le temoi- 
gnage plus respectable; et s'il en est qui paraissent moins dignes de fot, 

n sera surpris de les trouver chez une nation dont les Russes devaient 
attendre le plus de menagemens: nos lecteurs nous sauront peut-étre 
gré d’étre plus modérés envers nos ennemis actuels, que les Anglais né 
le sont envers leurs plus intimes alliés.’ 

Our author informs us in his preface, that when he enters at all 
into detail on the nature of the country upon which he is writing, 
or on the manners of the inhabitants, he merely does so with the 
view of explaining the grand events in the political history of Russia, 
which have produced that progressive rise in her power and impor- 
tance which it is his intention to describe. He has, in this respect, 
followed the example of many others who have written for political 
purposes, and we look in vain to the compilation before us for any 
fresh information on several most interesting subjects relative to the 
internal state of Russia. 

As we shall touch upon the chief points which are worth ad- 
verting to, in our remarks upon M. Montgalliard, we shall only 


observe 
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observe that the anon+mous work is interlarded with such refléc- 
tions as the actual position of Russia would naturally suggest, and 
with the usual strain of abuse agaiiist this country; and we shall 
confine ourselves to a few remarks chiefly on the errors into which 
the author has fallen from a want of judgment in the selection of 
the authorities he has consulted. 

He has been led astray, in some instances, by Dr. Clarke, though 
certainly not in the same degree that maby others have been. That 
Sorgen is kind enough to warn us against giving credit to Puffen- 

orf, who observes, (for this is the passage, we presume, to which 
the Doctor alludes,)—‘ Qu’on se tromperoit beaucoup $i, pour 
connoitre les Russes d’aujourdhui, on s’arrétoit aux portraits qui ont 
été faits de cette nation, avant le commencement de ce siécle.’” We 
should be disposed to extend this caution to writings of a later pe- 
riod: had the author himself, for instance, attended to it, he 
might have escaped many inaccuracies. Thus, he estimates thé 
population of the Krimea at nearly one half less than it was previ- 
ously to the occupation of that peninsula by the Russians. We have 
always understood, on the contrary, ard from authority which 
we are less inclined to dispute than that of Dr. Clarke, that thé 
Tartars at first did emigrate by thousands, from et of 
their new masters, but that on finding they were allowed to enjo 
their former privileges and possessions, they almost all Pies | 
egeneral air of comfort visible throughout that part of the Krimea 
which they inhabit, affords reason to believe that they by no means 
repent of having done so. 

The filthy employment in which Dr. Clarke asserts, that‘ beau- 
teous princesses of Mosco’ are occupied, as well as every other 
Rassian, let his rank be what it may, is glanced at by the French- 
man as a proof of the indelicacy of the English taste, presuming 
somewhat unfairly from the particular to the general, that the Doctor 
would not have inserted such disgusting details unless agreeable to 
the bulk of his readers: and he amusingly enough attributes the 
exaggerations of which he conceives the Doctor is guilty in his 
accounts of the superstition of the Russian people, to his being 
a member of the reformed religion. 

A long quotation is given by our author descriptive of the eter- 
nal flagellation which Dr. Clarke asserts is exercised in Russia, 
from one quarter of the empire to the other. Even in the time of 
Paul this was far from beinga true statement. That Emperor's 
delight was rather to punish by some ridiculous device, than by any 
severity of discipline. Had cruelty been his characteristic, the 
Doctor himself might not, perhaps, have escaped a journey to 
Siberia; but even in this land of liberty we have been called a 
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* flogged nation,’ and we ought not therefore to be surprized that 
Russia has not escaped a similar imputation. 

Tuberville, who was secretary of embassy in the reign of Ivan 
IV. amused the world by a poetical account of what he had seen in 
Russia, and our author observes as a national trait, that, after 
abusing the Russians in return for all the kindness he had expe- 
rienced at their hands, to such a degree as to render him liable to 
the charge of ingratitude, he declares that he had suppressed much 
offensive matter from apprehension of endangering our commercial 
interests in that country. In those days we see that authors were 
sometimes induced by a sense of propriety to compress their ob- 
servations, and we wish Dr. Clarke had profited by Tuberville’s 
example, 

Wecannot give our readers a better specimen of the author’s 
stile, and of his talents for accurate comparisons, than by calling 
their attention to the following passage, wherein he traces some 
points of resemblance between this country and Russia. 


‘Il y aencore entre PAngleterre et la Russie des points de rap- 
prochement que la disparité si apparente de leur constitution politique 
et morale ne peut empécher d'apercevoir. La premiére tient assujettis 
sous son sceptre des peuples aussi opposés de meurs, de religion, et 
méme de langage, que ceux qui composent le vaste empire des Russies, 
Le fier montagnard Ecossais, le robuste Irlandais, |’Indien effeminé, ne 
sont pas plus faconnés au joug Britannique que l’habitant du Caucase, le 
brave Tartare ou le guerrier Polonais 4 |’oppression Moscovite. Le 
gouvernement Russe, tout despotique qu’il parait, doit peut étre encore 
aujourdhui toute sa vigueur a |’esprit orgueilleux de ses anciens boyards, 
tour a tour les maitres et les esclaves du tréne; cet esprit se courbe et 
se reléve comme par un ressort mystérieux dont le développement im- 
prévu a souvent produit de soudaines et terribles catastrophes. On 
pourrait lui comparer l’oligarchie d¢énébreuse qui régit en secret les 
affaires de la Grande Bretagne. Que quelques lords s’assemblent & 
Londres dans une taverne, avec les chefs du parti populaire, le minis- 
tére tombe, et l’axe du monde politique est ébranlé: qu’une faction 
se forme au sein de la cour de Russie, qu’un Orloff souléve quelques 
compagnies des gardes, et l’empire change de maitre. Il y a donc, 
dans deux gouvernements si différents par leur forme, un principe égal d’in- 
quiétude, de discorde, et d’activité, qui les pousse incessamment a trou- 
bler ’harmonie du systéme général, et sur cette simple donnée, il serait 
encore possible de prouver que la Russie et l’Angleterre ont occasioné 
presque toutes les guerres du dernier siécle.’ 


The conclusion of this work, which affects the prophetic charac- 
ter, calls for no particular observation, except it be that we do not 
recollect a more decided instance of an unfortunate prediction than 
the following. 

On ne verra plus les farouches enfans du nord menacer nos cam- 
pagnes, 
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pagnes, nos cités et nos arts; déja ils ont fui la terre fertile qu’ils avaient 
desolée. Bientot ils maudiront l’alliance d’Albion, elle n’empéchera 
point qu’ils ne reconnaissent enfin des barriéres, que leur orgueil 
n’osera plus franchir.’ 

We now turn to M. Montgalliard. We scarcely expected 
that any French author would have been found hardy enough to 
touch upon so delicate a subject as the second Polish war, at a 
moment so replete with disaster to the French arms as the close of 
the year 1812; and we considered such a publication at such a 
time as an additional proof of French assurance; but as the work 
was written at the commencement of the war it should rather be 
called an exposé of the causes which produced the rupture between 
the two powers, or the prospectus of a campaign intended to be 
fought ; for it is unnecessary for us to observe, that the triumphal 
result which was foretold as destined to attend the arms of Buona- 
parte has happily been only in anticipation. 

It appears that the French army in taking the field last year was 
accompanied by the usual train of men of science in different 
departments, whose productions were intended to perpetuate the 
triumphs of their master; and M. Montgalliard, we suppose, was 
employed on this service. He was well known in this country 
some few years ago, and at that time was chiefly distinguished for 
the inveterate hatred which he expressed to the present ruler of the 
French government. He is now a count of the empire, and we do not 
recollect ever to have seen a more nauseous dose of flattery than 
he has administered to the author of his fortunes in the work before 
us. It is in fact only a more enlarged view of that position which 
we have seen laid down in every state-paper that has of late years 

oceeded from the pen of Buonaparte:—that Russia and Eng- 
Jand are the sole causes of the desolating war which has for so long 
a period extended its ravages to every quarter of the globe; and that 
nothing short of the total expulsion of the Russians from Europe, 
and the dismemberment of their overgrown empire can secure the 
civilized countries of the south from being a second time overrun 
by the barbarians of the north, or preserve the whole world from 
becoming subject to the tyranny which England has so long ex- 
ercised over the seas. 

The means which our author conceives adequate to avert these 
dreadful calamities are the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Poland, and the restoration of the Ottoman empire to its pristine 
splendor; and these objects he considers as sufficient to justify 
* cette foule de victoires que les armées Frangaises sont main- 
tenant obligées de remporter sur le Volga et sur le Neva:’ and, 
though the Poles may be pardoned for doubting the propriety s 
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the selection, the instrument to be employed in this great work is, 
as may naturally be expected, his patron Buonaparte. 

Since the days of Sully no politician has been hardy enough to © 
entertain so gigantic a project as M. Montgalliard has broached 
in what he call his ‘ grande verité politique; c’est que le salut de 
P Europe veut que l’empire Russe soit relegué en Sibérie.’ The 
French statesman, however, might be excused for proposing to 
compel the Grand Duke of Muscovy to retire into Asta, should he, 
after a formal invitation, refuse to enter into Henry’s grand political 
acheme, for at that time the czar was rather considered 48 an 
eastern despot than a European potentate, and was a widely different 
person in political importance from the present Emperor of Russia. 
At all events, experience has proved that, in modern times, this 
project is easier in theory than in practice ; and the rival of Han- 
nibal, who took the field last year with the confident expectation 
of compelling the Russian court to retire to Tobolsky, is now ob- 
liged to confine his views to the driving back of these ‘ barbarian 
hordes’ (as he affects to call them) to their ‘ frightful climate.’ So 
much for the general scope of Montgalliard’s book. He has divi- 
ded it into three chapters, which are entitled Considerations on the 
following Subjects: 

Ist. The resources of Russia and her general system of politics. 

2dly. On Poland and the intrigues of Russia in regard to that 
power, and 

Sdly. On Turkey, and the conduct of the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg with respect to the Porte, and more especially to the Treaty 
of Tilsit which guaranteed its integrity. 

We shall not adhere to this arrangement in the observations which 
we have to offer; and in fact the author might have spared himself 
the trouble of dividing his work into separate chapters which treat 
indiscriminately of all the subjects before him. Though suf- 
ficiently puffed up with ational vanity, and jealous of the reputa- 
tion of his countrymen, he is not disposed to allow to M. de 
Voltaire the rank which has generally been assigned to him in the 
scale of French writers. His eulogium on Peter the First, and his 
courtly panegyrics on the Empress Catherine offend the pure and 
uncontaminated ears of the historian who writes under the auspices 
, of the Great Napoleon, in whose favour an advantageous com- 
parison is drawn at the expense of the czar. 

The early part of the Russian history, like the first annals of 
every other country, contains little that is interesting. The people 
seem to have been engaged in a constant state of warfare, either 
with the Poles on one frontier, or the Turks and Tartar’ on the 
‘ether; and for near 200 years we find them subject to — 
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Khan and his descendants. The House of Ruric, however, in 
1475 regained the ascendancy, and Russia owes her deliverance 
from the Tartar yoke to the bravery and skill of Ivan III. On 
the extinction of the dynasty of Ruric, the family of Romanof 
ascended the throne, from which sprung Peter the First. The 
comprehensive and ambitious mind of this great prince appears 
early to have discovered the vast importance of obtaining an outlet 
for the commerce of his country on the Euxine as well as the 
Baltic Sea, and in consequence it became the object of his con- 
stant solicitude, whilst employed in establishing the seat of empire 
on the gulph of Finland, to secure at the same time a naval station 
towards ‘Turkey which might open a way for his fleets to the 
Mediterranean. 

The czar has been blamed for not carrying his arms in the first 
instance against the Turks, and his conduct in this Y ex has been 
defended by Volney in his Considerations on the Turkish War of 
1788. He there contends that Peter, by measuring his strength in 
the first instance with European powers, acquired an experience in 
the art of war which gave him great advantages afterwards against 
his southern neighbours ; and he appears at one time to have been 
so bent upon confining his views of. conquest to his western fron- 
tier, that the King of Prussia states in his memoirs, that the czar 
had it once in contemplation to allow the country to the south of 
the fertile districts around Mosco, to remain an uncultivated steppe 
as a natural barrier to the incursions of the restless Tartars. 

The projects, however, of Peter were not crowned with uniform 
success. By the unfortunate reverse which his arms sustained on 
the Pruth, ia 1711, he was compelled to restore to the Turks 
Asoph, and all the possessions which had been formally ceded to 
him by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699. The vast schemes 
which were originally planned by the founder of the Russian 
greatness, have been in some degree followed up by all his succes- 
sors, but by no one with such sigual success as by Catherine II. 
who at one time did not scruple to avow her sanguine expectation 
of establishing her grandson at Constantinople, on the ruins of the 
Turkish empire. 

The peace of Kainardgi, in 1774, secured to Russia a passage 
through the Dardanelles for her merchant ships, and the free 
navigation of the Black Sea: the nominal independence which 
it provided for the Krimea, was soon after violated by a manifesto 
from’ the empress, which announced her intention of uniting it to 
her empire. By the Treaty of Jassy, in 1791, she was confirmed 
in the possession of all these valuable acquisitions, and the Turks 
were compelled to cede all the territory between the Bog and the 
Dniester, and to retire behind the latter river. Though the danger 
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te which the Turkish empire was at that time exposed by the 
success of the Russian arms in this direction did not pass unob- 
served by foreign powers, no effectual measures were taken to 
arrest their progress, and the determined resolution shewn by 
Catherine, not to give up Oczakow, though threatened with an 
armament from this country, sufficiently evinces the importance she 
attached to that commanding fortress. 

It is curious to observe, that France, who was antiently the 
foremost in sending forth her chivalrous knights to rescue the holy 
sepulchre from the hands of the infidels, should now proclaim 
herself as the only ally in whom the sultan can with propriety con- 
fide, and that the intrigues of her ambassadors, and the tardy, 
arrival of the diplomatic agents from this country, at moments 
when their presence was most required, should appear to have 
persuaded the Turks of the truth of this assertion; and it is no less 
remarkable that an empire whose dissolution has been so long 
predicted, should have survived the downfal of its most formidable 
enemies—the knights of Malta, the Genoese and Venetians. So 
early as the days of Sully, the Turkish crescent was supposed to be 
in its wane; and he appears to have imagined that by the Franks, 
into whose power, according to received tradition, Constantinople 

_ was ultimately to fall, were exclusively designated his own country- 
men, the French. But iv spite of various predictions, and the 
popular belief among the Turks that their country is to be overrun 
by a red-haired people from the north, the Grand Signior has 
quietly continued to divide his time between the placid occupation 
of chewing opium, and the pleasures of his harem, and has seldom 
been awakened from the dull uniformity of Ottoman ceremony, 
excepting by the occasional conflagration of a part of his capital, 
an unequivocal symptom of discontent among the people. 

The feeble condition of the Turkish empire did not escape the 
notice of Montesquieu, though with his usual acuteness he did not 
draw the same conclusions from its imbecility that others have 
already done. His words are worth insertion. ‘ L’empire des 
Turcs est a present dans le méme degré de foiblesse od étoit autre- 
fois celui des Grecs, mais il subsistera long temps; car, si quelque 
prince que ce fit, mettroit cet empire en péril, en poursuivant ses 
conqueétes, les trois puissances commergantes de I’ Europe con- 
noissent trop leurs affaires pour n’en pas prendre la défense sur le 
champ.’ 

To the clear and comprehensive writings of such an author as 
this, has succeeded a class of speculators on political subjects, who 
may with some degree of propriety be termed political empirics, 
Such men, having no fixed principles to direct their inquiries, are 
unequal to the task of pointing out the probable course of events by 
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comparing them with what is Hae and with an utter contempt of 
all interposing difficulties, we find them carried away by some dar- 
ling project which they prescribe as a panacea to heal all the dis- 
orders that may afflict the commonwealth of Europe. Of this 
school is an author who is frequently quoted by M. Montgalliard 
under the name of Sir Williams Eton, or in other words, Mr. W. 
Eton, who, after having been employed for some years as a com- 
niercial agent at Constantinople, published, in 1798, a work apon 
Turkey, remarkable for nothing but the enthusiasm with which he 
maintains the necessity of carrying into effect his favourite project, 
the restoration of the Greeks, after proving that they are a people 
by no means deserving a state of more freedom than that which they 
possess ; and for the extreme generosity with which he would give 
up Constantinople to the Russians, as a mode of preserving it 
from falling into worse hands. ‘That it must become a prey to one 
of the great contending powers of the present day is his fixed opi- 
nion, and he therefore conceives it to be our interest to favour the 
designs of Russia in that quarter, as the least likely to be prejudi- 
cial to the welfare of this country, and most conducive to the 
accomplishment of his grand design, the re-establishment of the 
Grecian empire. ‘ 

There is another work of a similar stamp which we are surprised 
to observe has escaped the notice of the French author before us ; 
we allude to the political treatises of Mr. F. G. Leckie, to whom 
we are indebted for the first outline of a project which has since 
been enlarged upon by others, and which is that of maintaining an 
ingelar empire by taking possession of the islands around the coast 
of Europe. -On the adoption of this measure, according to Mr. 
Leckie, the whole safety of the civilized world must depend ; and 
the danger which he sees hanging over Turkey from the arms of 
Buonaparte affords him an additional reason for urging the neces- 
sity of it. Our first efforts, he conceives, ought to be directed 
against the islands in the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, and 
for the reasons which he details in the following passage. 

* It may be shewn, that the fall of Constantinople will be a 
new epoch in naval history; in the hands of the French, the ancient 
Byzantium will become one of the most formidable arsenals in the 
world. The marine stores of Russia will descend from the Black Sea 
by the Borysthenes, the forests of Asia Minor, the iron of Caucasus, 
the copper of Chalcedon, the hemp of Sinope and Trebisond, cele- 
brated for its long staple and strength, all will flow to Constantinople ; 
the mariners of Greece, Ionia, and the islands will flock thither for em- 
ployment ; and the foundation of a naval power will be laid which our 
Statesmen are determined not to foresee. France will not only then be 
enabled to build ships at a cheaper rate than elsewhere, from the Pc 
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dance of nayal stores with which she will be furnished, but her fleets 
will always be able to force a passage into the Mediterranean after hav- 
ing acquired, in the Black Sea, in perfect security, a skill in mancu- 
vring, and every other naval operation, which they cannot now arrive 
at whilst cooped up in the harbours of France.’ 


This is an alarming prospect, but fortunately later events have 
rendered such a state of things less than ever to be apprehended. 
It may be worth while, however, to examine cursorily what is the 
real political importance belonging to the Black Sea, and the re- 
sources of the countries which are situated on its shores; as it will 
enable us to form some judgment of the justice of M. Montgal- 
liard’s assertion, that Constantinople is the only bulwark against 
the designs of universal dominion which Russia has in view, and 
that a state of universal barbarism must ensue should she succeed in 
her designs upon Turkey. 

Fyrom the account which is given by Herodotus, of the impru- 
dent expedition undertaken by Darius against Scythia, we derive 
the earliest information respecting the tribes which occupied the 
country to the north and north-west of the Euxine. ° The Persian 
king is supposed not to have entered the Krimea, but to have ‘ad- 
vanced along the banks of the Palus Mzotis to the Volga, and 
thence to have made his way back to the Danube by a different route. 
The tribes through which he passed are described by the histo- 
rian as having occasioned no small molestation to his army: they 
appear to have been very much the same people as are still to be 
found in that tract of country ; and it is impdssible not to be struck 
with the little change a lapse of 2000 years has effected in their ha- 
bits and condition, on meeting with the wandering Nagais with 
their tents upon wheels, which so exactly answer to the Hamax- 
obii of Herodotus. The origin of the Cossacks is still a contro- 
verted point, or we should be inclined to look for their ancestors 
among those warlike tribes who made the most formidable resis- 
tance to the progress of Darius. 

The Krimea is said to have been inhabited by a more savage race 
of people, to whose cruel treatment of shipwrecked mariners has 
been attributed the epithet of ‘ inhospitable,’ by which the Black 
Sea was formerly distinguished; and Gibbon has observed how 
beautiful a use Euripides has made, in one of his most affecting tra- 
gedies, of the received opinion, that strangers were on this shore 
sacrificed to Diana by the natives. We hear little of ‘the Taurica 
Chersonesus, (the ancient name by which this peninsula was known,) 
till the time of Mithridates. It formed in his reign a considerable 
part of the kingdom of Bosphorus, and it was to this quarter of his 
dominions that he fled, when pressed by the Roman armies in 
Pontus, and there ended his days by a voluntary death. oan 
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Until about the 14th century the Krimea does not appear to have 
been much visited by foreigners for mercantile purposes: amidst 
the disorders which agitated the Greek empire at that period, the 
Genoese were fortunate enough to secure the important privilege of 
a free navigation on the Black Sea, to the exclusion of all compe- 
titors, and an unrestrained commerce with the ports of the Krimea. 
Their establishments on this coast were of a magnitude and im- 
portauce unusual in those days, as the remains of their fortifications 
at Caffa and Sudak sufficiently prove ; and they by degrees acquired 
such an ascendancy in the affairs of the peninsula, that the descen- 
dant of Genghis ‘Khan in his palace at Bachtiserai was kept in 
complete subjection by these spirited adventurers; and by mono- 
polizing the traffic of the interior, and exchanging the produce of 
the salt lakes for the corn and fish which were brought down the 
great rivers from the more northern parts of Russia, Constantinople 
itself became in some measure dependent upon supplies from this 
quarter for the subsistence of its immense population. 

The Genoese, on the overthrow of the Greek empire, were at 
last expelled by the Turks, and the Krimea remained subject to the 
Ottoman power, till it was annexed by Catherine to her dominions 
ia the way that we have stated. It cannot be doubted that this is 
the most important acquisition made by that great princess in prose- 
cution of her designs upon Turkey ; and though we are not <«is- 
posed with Mr. Eton, to consider ‘ the mouth uvholy that dares to 
arraign her right to this conquest,’ its importance to her as securing 
the command of the Black Sea will not admit of any dispute. 

Hitherto, however, Russia has reaped but little benefit from her 
new possession, and has neglected to avail herself of the numerous 
advantages which it holds out for naval as well as commercial pur- 
poses. Such isthe genial nature of the climate, that there are few 
productions which might not be brought to perfection in the south- 
ern parts of the Krimea. In the delicious vallies found in the 
mountainous tract which extends along the coast, the vine is cul- 
tivated with considerable success; and Pallas conceives that the 
culture of the cotton plant, and the raising of the silkworm might 
be introduced there with equal advantage. 

Though they were formerly well clothed with timber, few trees 
of any size are now to be met with on the mountains; which is 
chietly to be attributed to the havoc incessantly made among the 
young platits for domestic purposes by the Tartar inhabitants. 
As the soil, however, is peculiarly favourable to the growth of 
wood, a valuable supply might no doubt in process of time be hence 
obtained, were proper measures taken to prevent its destruction ; 
and it is of more importance that some attention should be paid ta 
this subject than may be at first imagined; for though no country” 
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possesses such natural facility for internal communication by water 
as Russia, she has not been enabled to provide her dock-yards on 
the Black Sea with timber in such abundance as to allow her to 
build ships of war there as cheaply as in her northern arsenals. 

The Baltic and Caspian seas are connected by means of the 
Volga, and the communication between the Baltic and Black seas 
is only interrupted by the cataracts on the Dnieper; but the pro- 
ject of uniting the Don and the Volga, which was originally de- 
signed by Selim the Second, and afterwards taken up by Peter the 
Great, has never been carried into complete execution, on account 
of local difficulties ; and therefore the timber of Woronetz, which 
is supposed to be the finest in Russia, cannot be transported to the 
sea of Asoph without considerable expense. 

Those countries bordering on the Black sea which have not 
fallen under the dominion of Russia, are described as producing an 
abundance of timber well calculated for all the purposes of ship- 
building ; and such is the profuse waste of this valuable article in 
the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, that much of the un- 
healthiness of Jassy and Bucharest is supposed to arise from the 
stagnant water collected under the planks with which the streets of 
these towns are laid. 

The north coast of Anatolia is covered with wood, but Russia 
cannot of course depend upon a regular supply from that quarter, 
nor is she likely to be more successful than ourselves in her appli- 
cations to the Porte on this subject. More than one attempt has 
been made by our ministers at Constantinople, to procure timber 
for the repairs of our fleet at Malta, by an arrangement with the 
Turkish government. Our object was to obtain it from the forest 
that covers the tract of country, between the Gulph of Isnikmid, 
and the river Sakaria, which possesses great facilities of water car- 
riage: but the uniform answer to our proposals has been,. that 
‘ the Grand Signior does not condescend to traffic in any thing.’ 

The successors of Peter the Great are blamed by Mr. "Eton 
(and in our opinion unjustly) for a degree of vacillation as to whe- 
ther it was the true interest of Russia to become a maritime power 
in the northern or southern parts of Europe. It has certainly been 
their constant object to establish a marine in both ee and 
though some of the towns which were founded by Catherine in the 
southern parts of her dominions may appear to have been rather 
capriciously abandoned to make way for new favourites, this may 
be sufficiently accounted for, by the gradual manner in which she 
conducted her approaches against her neighbours the Turks, so that 
places which were originally of material importance ceased to con- 
tinue so, when a more valuable possession was secured by the 
gress of her arms. Thus Oczakow, which was founded by > 
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Turks to repress the incursions of the Cossacks, though most ad- 
vantageously situated as the emporium for Russian produce in this 
quarter, has been abandoned for Odessa; and Sebastupol, it is 
probable, will in the same way become, in course of time, the chief 
naval arsenal ip-the Black Sea at the expense of Kherson and 
Nicolaief. The name of Sinus Portuosus, by which the bay on 
which it is situated was known, sufficiently points out what peculiar 
advantages for naval purposes the harbour of Aktiar or Sebast3pol 
was supposed by the ancients to possess; like that of Malta, it 
abounds with small inlets which are admirably calculated for the 
careening and repairing ef ships. The depth of water is such, that 
vessels of the largest burthen may lie with perfect safety quite close 
to the shore, and the whole navy of Russia might ride here sheltéred 
from every wind that blows. A fleet stationed here in its progress 
to the southward is not exposed to those dangers to which ships 
on their departure from Kherson or Nicolaief are subject. The 
harbour too of Sebastopol is never blocked up by ice, and the water, 
being strongly impregnated with salt, is not so pernicious to ship- 
ping as that of the Dnieper. 

othing but the certain prospect of the immense advantages to 
be derived from the corn trade with Poland could have led to the 
foundation of a city, in a spot exposed to so many serious in- 
conveniences as Odessa. The country around is a dreary steppe, 
without a tree in any direction to diversify the scene. water 
with which the town is supplied, is of the worst description ; and 
as the original plan for the harbour has never been carried into exe- 
cution, the greater'part of the vessels which frequent this port must 
lie in a very exposed roadstead. Yet, as the emporium of the va- 
luable productions of Poland, Odessa will, no doubt, in spite of 
these disadvantages, rise to considerable importance, and Taganrog, 
from a similar cause, being the entrepot of all the Siberian commo- 
dities, will probably prove its most successful rival, though the dif- 
ficulties of the navigation in that quarter are daily increasing from 
the rapid diminution of water in the sea of Asoph. 

With all these advantages, however, it does not appear that there 
is much cause for apprehension or jealousy at the growth of the 
Russian naval power in the Black sea. It will be some time be- 
fore her fleet in that quarter can assume a formidable shape, 
unless her progress in naval science and skill should be far more 
rapid than it has been hitherto. At such a distance from the seat 
of government, it is not surprising that there should be much mis- 
management and neglect in the proper adininistration of the naval 
concerns. We doubt too the durability of the vessels there con- 
structed, for it is notorious that, of the fleet under Admiral Siniavin, 
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which originally sailed from Sebastopol, and which was surren- 
dered to us at Lisbon, only two ships have been found capable of 
proceeding again to sea, aud that after considerable repair. ‘Though 
great attention has been paid of late to obtaining correct surveys 
“Of the Caspian and Black seas, the charts of both are still ex- 
tremely defective.*_ The Russian ships of war are so seldom exer- 
ciseg in the requisite manceuvres, that it would be matter of won- 
der, if they had obtained more nautical skill than they are known 
to possess, 

ve have heard much of the dangers of the Euxine, and of tht 
difficulties attending the entrance of the Bosphorus, but we are 
rather disposed to attribute the bad name which this sea has ac- 
quired to the ignorance and want of seamanship of the mariners 
who frequent it. A stronger proof cannot be given of this defi- 
ciency than a fact which we know to be true; it is, that during the 
late war against the Turks, when an expedition against Trebisond 
was in agitation, the only person that could be found capable of 
piloting the Russian ships of war into that harbour, was an English 
merchant resident at Caffa; and he actually did lead the fleet into 
the bay of Trebisond, and conducted the operations till the design 
was abandoned. We mention these circumstances with the per- 
suasion, that a more vigilant attention to the concerns of her navy 
in this quarter will enable Russia to correct the abuses which have 
crept into her service, and to improve the discipline and skill of 
her seamen. 

The cry of danger to be apprehended from the introduction of a 
new naval power in the Mediterranean, has always proceeded from 
the French ; and Volney is the only author of that nation who has 
ventured to assert his opinion that the destruction of the Turkish 
empire would not prove prejudicial to France, and that Russia 
ought to be considered as a more valuable ally than the Sultan and 
his janissaries. 

We confess, for our parts, that we are not disposed to preach 
with him and Mr. Eton a crusade against the Turks, and to insist 
upon the necessity of expelling them from Europe. The Darda- 
nelles cannot perhaps be in safer hands, though unfortunately 
the ascendancy which France has at all times maintained in the 
Divan has been, in more than one instance, extremely prejudicial 
to this country. Still less can We bring ourselves to view with 
that apprehension which has been expressed by more sensible 





* We hope the example lately shewn by this country in dispatching an intelligent 
naval officer to complete a survey of the south coast of Asia Minor, which we doubt 
not will afford much useful information, will stimulate our allies to acquire more accu- 
rate information of the state of their own shores. 
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writers than those we have already quoted, the rise of a rival navy 
in the Mediterranean, whose fleets would be manned with seamen 
from the coasts of Albania and Greece. The degraded state to 
which the greater part of the continent has for many years been re- 
duced, has led us, and not unnaturally, to trust almost entirely to 
our own resources for the accomplishment of any object that we 
may happen to have in view ; but it is vain and presumptuous to 
suppose that all our plans can be carried into execution by our- 
Selves alone, and the economising system of wrapping ourselves up 
in our nut-shell, and leaving the continent to take care of itself, is 
daily losing many of its advocates. 

We have always considered the jealousy shewn by this country 
of any improvement in the navy of those states which are our 
natural allies, as a. mean and selfish feeling, unworthy of the 
spirit of ancient times ; and we are not surprised that it should have 
my some colour to the accusation so often brought against us by 

rance, as it is in the work before us, of aiming at the exclusive do- 
minion of the seas, as well as the whole commerce of the world. 
This system, if carried beyond its due length, must, we con- 
ceive, prove extremely prejudicial to ourselves. If never brought 
into action, our fieets will on much of their skill in manceuvring, 
as well as our sailors their knowledge in the use of the guns. 
They were never more formidable than when constantly engaged 
with a skilful and intrepid enemy, as in the wars with the Dutch ; 
and the want of opportunities of distinction, which has, until of 
late years, operated against our army, would undoubtedly have its 
effect upon our fleet. 

England, according to our idea, should encourage, as far as she 
can, the growth of a naval power in the Mediterranean, who may 
one day be able to cope with the fleets of France in that sea. We 
therefore deprecate all jealousy of the Russian progress in the at- 
tainment of naval knowledge, and we rejoice to find that the part 
of the Russian fleet which is now under the orders of one of our 
most intelligent officers, is as anxious to improve in naval tactics 
as we, on our parts, are willing to communicate the skill which we 
possess. It may perhaps startle some of our readers, but we con- 
fess that it would give us much satisfaction to see a Russian fleet 
in the Adriatic, and their troops in possession of some of those 
points on the coast which it has so long been their object to obatin. 
We allude to Corfu, or Cattaro, where the Montenegrin inhabi- 
tants, who are known to be inclined to Russia, might at all times 
be employed as a most formidable diversion in any operation 
against France. Had we possessed allies in that quarter at the 
commencement of the last campaign, it is easy to perceive of what 
incalculable advantage they might have proved to the common 
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“cause at so important a moment. Whilst the French armies were 
occupied in the north of Europe, had a combined force of 20 or 
“30,000 men been transported across the Adriatic to the coasts of 
Italy, the whole country would have been in arms; and with the 
‘support which we could have afforded from Sicily, the French corps 
“in the Tyrol which was employed to watch Austria, and which has 
formed the ground-work of Buonaparte’s present army, might 
“have been overpowered, and as signal a blow given to the French 
influence in the south of Europe, as it has suffered by the disastrous 
result of the campaign in the north. 

Italy, though she has been long silent under the severe and 
grinding oppression of the French, is not destitute of true patriots, 
who are prepared to sacrifice every thing for the welfare of their 
country, but who are wise enough to perceive that no permanent 
advantages can be gained except by a strict union of states which 
are now under different governors; and they have therefore pru- 
dently abstained from premature efforts which might have been 
-crushed, before England (the only power in whom they are inclined 
to confide) could come to their assistance. 

Such are a few of the ideas which we would suggest as calculated 

to quiet the alarms of those who dread the appearance of a power 
in the Mediterranean to whom nature seems to have denied all 
access to its shores: it may, perhaps, also have its use to notice 
the different reasons assigned by some of the writers we have 
already alluded to, for carrying into effect their schemes upon the 
Greek islands. ‘ What! says Mr. Leckie, ‘ shall we allow Russia 
to acquire the means of attacking us on our own element by neg- 
lecting to secure possession of the valuable islands of Greece ?” 
Whilst Mr. Eton, on the other hand, appears to consider it ad- 
vantageous that Russia should appropriate them to herself, as the 
more her fleets shall be brought im contact with our own, the more 
completely, in his opinion, will they be at our mercy. 
We have not time to follow Mr. Leckie through all the details 
of his scheme of insular empire, though, as the scene is principally 
laid in the Mediterranean, it is very much to our present purpose. 
It is sufficient perhaps to observe, that as the islands which he pro- 
poses to occupy, could not be maintained on the establishment of 
a third rate man of war, (like the rock of Auholt,) and as troops 
therefore must be forthcoming to garrison these new acquisitions 
ata time when every disposable man is employed on services of 
greater momeut elsewhere; we may well rest contented, for the pre- 
sent at least, with that undisputed superiority in the Mediterra- 
nean which is enjoyed by our fleets; and which they will long con- 
tinue to enjoy, if perseverance, enterprize, and unwearied exertion 
can secure it. e return to the affairs of Russia. 


The 
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The epithet ‘ extreme’ has been applied by Horace to the Ta- 
nais,(the Don.) _ It may be doubted whether the Russian sovereigns 
have been prudent in extending the boundary of their empire be- 
yond the Don. The possession of Astrahkan, it is true, secures 
the command of the Caspian, and the commerce of that sea, but 
the projects against India, which have at various times been enter- 
tained by Russia, are chimerical ; and though the Czar Peter re- 
tained possession for some years of the valuable provinces of 
“Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astrabat, he was at last, though unwil- 
lingly, compelled to give them up. So valuable and compact a 
possession as the Krimea being once added to the empire, any ex- 
tension of the Russian frontier to the southward on either side of 
the Black sea can only serve to divert a part of the disposable force 
of the country from the quarter where a powerful army is most re- 
quired, and caunot in any way materially contribute to augment 
her resources. . 

Every war in which Russia has been engaged has ouly served 
to prove her utter inability to maintain a sufficient military 
force upon more than one frontier at the same time. It has ac- 
cordingly been the constant policy of France to preserve a 
close alliance with Turkey and Sweden, which might enable 
her, when engaged in hostilities with Russia, to menace at the 
same moment, by means of these allies, both the northern and 
southern frontiers of that power. She has in all former wars car- 
ried this design into execution with more or less effect; and it is 
quite clear, that if Buonaparte had succeeded in his attempts to 
create a diversion in his favour on the part of Sweden, and at the 
same time been able to dissuade the Turks from making peace, the 
Emperor Alexander would have fouud it impossible to bring an 
army into the field in the last campaign equal to cope with the in- 
vader. Those who find fault therefore with the treaty lately con- 
cluded between this country and Sweden, should recollect this 
insufficiency of the resources of Russia, this inadequacy to repel 
the attacks prepared for her from all quarters. ‘This it was which 
made it an object of the greatest importance to the cause to secure, 
at whatever price, ghe alliance of Sweden. 

M. Montgalliard has devoted a whole chapter to the politics of 
Russia in regard to Turkey, and more especially to the alleged 
infraction on her part of the treaty of 'Tilsit, which guaranteed the 
integrity of that empire. 

* Le cabinet de St. Petersbourg,’ says he, ‘a fait tous ses efforts 
pour démembrer les provinces Ottomanes, et s’emparer de Constanti- 
nople. Ce cabinet a les yeux fixés sur cette capitale, comme le Mam- 
mon du Paradis Perdu sur le parvis des demeures célestes ; et c’est par 
la conquéte de la Pologne qu'il s’est flatté de consommer la destruction 
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de empire Ottoman, et qu'il & marché & ambition decotiverte sur 
Constantinople.’—p. 249. 

When we refiect that without the possession of the Dardanelles, 
all attempts on the part of Russia to become a naval power beyond 
the limits of the Black sea, must be attended with considerable 
difficulty, and that she must, at all times, be in some degree de- 
pendant on a nation that despises all mercantile adventure, for 
whatever commerce she may acquire in that quarter, we cannot be 
surprised that Constantinople should always have been the chief 
point to which the projects of the greatest of the Russian sovereigns 

ave been directed; nor can we wonder at the tender solicitude for 
the safety of that capital which is testified by the author before us. 
We have already noticed the anxiety of Catherine, and the gigantic 
schemes of conquest which she was inclined to entertain. If we may 
believe the Prince de Ligne, they were not at all to the taste of 
that coadjutor in most of her plans, the Emperor Joseph; for her 
eloquent discourses on the prospect of the revival of the arts and 
sciences in Greece, with the restoration cf freedom in that country, 
seem only to have produced the pettish observation—‘ Eh, que 
diable faire de Constantinople ?’ 

The provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia heing situated, like 
the Netherlands, between two powerful states, have always, like 
them, been the seat of war. The Turks, by the last treaty, were 
induced to cede Bessarabia to Russia, but they will naturally 
look with considerable jealousy to the approaches of their neigh- 
bours in the direction of these provinces. On the other hand, we 
cannot wonder that Russia should have been anxious to secure her- 
self from insult on this frontier, when we recollect a note given to 
the divan by the French ambassador Sebastiani, in the year 1S06, 
in which he broadly states, that the Turks cannot be permitted to 
allow Russian ships of war to pass the Bosphorus, ‘ sans donner a 
S. M. Napoleon le Grand le droit de traverser les états de l’empire 
Ottoman pour aller sur le Dniestre combattre l’armée Russe.’ 

After all, however it may suit the purposes of M. Montgalliard 
and his countrymen to testify an excess of sensibility for the fate 
of Turkey, it does not appear that there is any just cause for ap- 
prehension that Russia will make too rapid advances in this direc- 
tion. The Balkan mountains (the ancient Hemus) offer a most 
formidable barrier to an invading army, and the possession of the 
passes in this range must create an almost insurmountable obsta- 
cle. The Turkish armies, it is true, are no longer composed of the 
same troops, or led by the same generals that once spread terror 
and dismay to the gates of Vienna, but they are still able to make 
a formidable opposition to the progress of the Russian arms; and 
we must recollect, in estimating their power, that in the war of 
1788, 
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1788, they withstood, for four successive campaigns, the united 
force of Austria and Russia:* 

We now come to a subject which we should willingly refrain 
from touching—we mean the conduct of Russia in regard to 
the partition of Poland. It is amusing enough to read the abuse 
lavished upon the Empress Catherine on this occasion, and we 
should be almost led to imagine that our author, at the time he 
was writing, had forgotten the system of arrondissements, which 
has been so universally adopted by the hero he celebrates, or 
that he conceives us to be ignorant of the well known facts, that at 
the conferences with D’Oubril, the Emperor of Russia was in- 
formed by the French negociator that he was at liberty to extend 
his frontier towards Poland as far as he wished, and that at Tilsit 
the Vistula was pointed out to him as the natural boundary of his 
empire. 

A certain class of politicians in this country, however they may 
be disposed to coincide with the author before us in the view which 
he has taken of the Russian government and people, will not, we 
imagine, be equally inclined to subscribe to his opinion of the 
talents of their great leader Mr. Fox; nor (we think it right to 
premise) do we go along with him in all he has advanced on this 
subject, though he may be correct as to certain points. 

* Lorsque Mr. Fox,’ says he, ‘ sanctionnait le démembrement de ce 
royaume, demandait une entitre adhésion & toutes les vues de la cour 
de St. Petersbourg, et autorisait d’avance le partage de la Turquie, 
lorsqu’entrainé par sa haine contre la France, ou peut tre corrompu 
par les largesses de Catherine II. ce membre du parlement approuvait 
avec une sorte de fureur le traité de 1795 conclu entre !’Angleterre et 
la Russie, traité par lequel tous les démembremens qu'il plairait & la 
dernitre de ces puissances d’effectuer a l’avenir étaient tacitement recon- 
nus par la premitre, Mr. Fox donnait la mesure de son caractére 
moral, et celle de ses talens politiques.’—p. 68. 


Until the last campaign we have been in the constant habit of 
hearing from one quarter in this country, that the disgust excited in 
Russia at the expedition sent by England against Copenhagen, was 
the chief cause of the war between the two countries. This asser- 
tion, it is true, has since been satisfactorily disproved, but it is cu- 
rious to observe that our ally is now accused of having connived at 
the measure, and that it is coupled with other charges of grave 
accusation, such as the occupation of that part of Fimland which 
belonged to Sweden, the ally of France; and the free commercial 
intercourse which subsisted between the English and Russian ports, 
though the countries were in a state of nominal war. 





* « Ponvoit on croire,’ says the Prince de Ligne, ‘ que cet empire Musulman dela- 


bré eut pu mettre l’armée Russe dans Je plus triste état?’ W 
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We have always considered the forbearance shewn by this coun- 
try towards Russia at that period as highly praiseworthy; and 
nothing could more effectually counteract the object which Buo- 
naparte had in view, when the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
carried into execution elsewhere, than the refusal of Russia to en- 
force them in her sea-ports. 

‘ Le cabinet de France a desiré, il a constamment voulu la pros- 
perité de empire Ottoman.’ Every project, on the contrary, which 
Russia undertakes, we are told, has ultimately its destruction in 
view, and that England is content to connive at the usurpation of 
her ally from the understanding that she is to obtain as an equiva- 
lent certain commercial advantages. 

There is no subject upon which foreigners appear at all times to 
entertain more mistaken notions, than with regard to the commer- 
cial interests of this country: it is not wonderful therefore that 
a Frenchman of the present day should not be better informed in 
this particular than his countrymen in general. England, according 
to our author, reaps all the benefit of the trade which is carried on 
between this country and Russia, and our manufacturers are said to 
be enriched by the importation of raw materials which the Russians 
are obliged to take back, when made up, at exorbitant prices, being 
unable to make the most of the valuable commodities which their 
country affords. Now what M. Montgalliard affects to consider 
asa pee hardship under which the Russians labour, takes place 
in all species of trafic. The raw material is sent to that country 
which has hands and machinery to apply it to advantage, and ma- 
nufactured goods are taken in exchange. It is also to be observed, 
that, in our commercial intercourse with Russia, the balance of 
trade is very much against us, and that Russia, as we have under- 
stood, owes the greater part of the internal commerce which was 
last year carried on by the Austrian frontier at Brody, to her re- 
fusal to exclude English goods from her ports. 

We do not deny the importance to this country of maintaining 
such an intercourse with the north of Europe, as may enable her 
to procure a large supply of naval stores from the Baltic, but we 
have found by experience that they may be obtained from other 
quarters ; and we are inclined to believe that the Russian landholder 
would suffer more from having the produce of his estate thrown 
upon his hands by the interruption of all trade between the two 
countries, than our merchants, by being obliged to seek another 
field for their speculations. 

We are accused by M. Montgalliard of a desire to engross all 
the commerce of the world; and the circumstances of the times cer- 
tainly give a colour to such an accusation. We are compelled to 
assert our maritime rights with a high hand, iti order to preserve our 
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national independence; though we should condemn as inpolitic 
and unjust that monopolizing spirit which would exclude every 
country but our own from a fair share of the benefits of commerce. 
It is absurd to flatter ourselves, that the English nation, though 
it may be admired and dreaded, is not looked upon with eyes of 
Jealousy by the continent in general, and im no other manner can 
we so powerfully attach allies to our cause as by allowing them to 
participate in those commercial advantages which we exclusively 


possess, 

The Berlin and Milan decrees are considered by M. Montgal- 
liard as striking monuments of the political sagacity of Buonaparte, 
and the ministers of the Regent are told, that ‘ nothing but a pacific 
system of policy can avert all the evils which must follow from 
these formidable measures.’ The confident tone in which the 
effects to be expected from the operation of the continental system 
is announced, will be amusing enough to those who have witnessed 
its total failure. 


‘ Heureusement pour l'Europe, l’Empéreur Napoléon tient entre ses 
mains le sort de l’Angleterre, la liberté des mers, Yindependance du 
commerce des deux hemisphéres, la paix du monde; le maiutien du 
decret qui declare les Isles Britanniques en état de blocus, et l’afiai- 
blissement de la puissance Russe, assurent ces grands et heureux 
resultats.” 


Though it was from the beginning quite apparent that the late 
unprovoked attack by Buonaparte upon Russia, was chiefly to be 
attributed to the mortal hatred which he bears to this country, and 
to the injury which he trusted would result to us from the subjuga- 
tion of our ally, we have never seen this fact so explicitly avowed 
as in the work before us. 


« Ce sont les continuelles hostilités de l’Angleterre qui forcent ’ Empé- 
reur Napoléon de porter ses armées aujourdhui jusque dans le centre 
de la Moscovie.’—p. 229. 


We are not surprized at the spleen which is throughout betrayed 
by our author at the intimate union which now happily subsists be- 
tween the two powers; we trust the insidious attempts of France 
to sow divisions between Great Britain and her allies will all meet 
with as little success as those of the work before us, and we ear- 
nestly pray that two powers, which for the good of the civilized 
world ought to be united, may cordially continue so for the sake of 
their own prosperity and renown. 
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Art. VIII. Memoirs of William Paley, D.D. By George 
Wilson Meadley. Second Edition, with an Appendix. Edin- 
burgh, Constable, and Co. London, Cradock and Joy. 1810. 
Svo. pp. 404. 


, GEPULCHRUM haud pulchrum pulchrai feminai’ is an in- 

congruity not peculiar to Gruter. But departed genius, as 
well as departed beauty, claims a master’s hand; the one in the 
sculptor, the other in the biographer. Yet it has too often been 
‘the misfortune of both to have their memories consigned to humble 
friends and unskilful, though flattering, artists. 

Paley was among the few gifted men of the present age who 
have merited an union of talent and affection in the man that 
should undertake to deliver their lives and characters to posterity. 
Such, moreover, and so intimate had long been his connexion with 
one family eminently qualified for the purpose, that, after his de- 
cease, the public naturally looked with some degree of hope and 
expectation to that —_ But the reserve of high rank, and the 
engagements of a laborious profession may be supposed to have 
prevented the exertions of one individual, while another and an 
earlier friend, broken down by bad health, and expecting soon to 
follow the subject of this memoir, could only cultivate in private 
conversation, or in secret recollection, the memory of him whom 
he most loved while living, and most venerated when dead. 

Dr. John Law was one of those accomplished Englishmen who 
have been transplanted from subordinate stations of competence 
and usefulness in England, 

© To waste their sweetness on the desert air ;’ 

to spend their remaining days in the tumult of Hibernian politics ; 
and, in the midst of bigotry and hatred, to exercise spiritual juris- 
diction over a clergy without congregations. Such has been the 
lot, such indeed the reward of ill-judging ambition in more tranquil 
times: but this unfortunate prelate fell upon evil days as well as 
evil tongues; and situated as he found himself, at its eruption, in 
the very focus of the [rish rebellion, by an unhappy determination 
not to quit a post in which his presence could have little effect, 
anxiety and alarm laid the foundation of those complicated diseases 
which hurried him to the grave. 

This event, and those which led to it, the public have to deplore 
on their own account as well as his; since the leisure and tranquil- 
lity of Carlisle, from which he was transplanted, would probably 
not only have prolonged his days, but produced that tribute to the 
memory of his friend, which (without meaning any disrespect 
to the present biographer) must be allowed to have fallen into 
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very different hands: for, in addition to a manly and penetrating 
understanding, a severe imtegrity, and an erudition able not only to 
compreliend the attainments of his friend, but to assist and 
ae his inquiries, there was in the temper and manner of Dr. 
ohn Law, though the younger man of the two, something which, 
without either effort or intention, in the earlier days of their friend- 
ship, acquired and long maintained an high ascendant over the 
mind of Paley. Of the other able and intimate companions 
of his youth, some were gone before, and the rest did not long 
survive him: so that the memory of Paley might, in the course of 
a few years, have been preserved only in his works, had not the di- 
ligence and zeal of his present biographer exerted themselves, before 
it was too late, to collect many scattered anecdotes which, with 
their present depositaries, would quickly have been no more, and: 
out of these, assisted by his own recollections, to embody sucli a 
resemblance, as his skill would permit, of this extraordinary man. 

To Mr. Meadley, therefore, we feel and acknowledge some 
obligation ; for, though we could antecedently have wished the 
task in other hands, yet before he seized it the undertaking ap- 
peared to have become a derelict, and it is no longer matter of 
censure, or even of surprize, that he undertook it; for it ought to 
be a rule of criticism, as it is of law; in every case to accept the 
best evidence which can be procured. 

To this second edition of the work before us, (which, on account 
of the ‘ enlargement’ it has received, gives us an opportunity of 
completing the sketch which we laid before the reader in a former 
No.*) we have, as a whole, no very material objections: the style 
is not exceptionable ; the facts and dates are accurate; the writer's 
apprehension of the character which he has undertaken to delineate, 
though somewhat faint, is usually right: while, with a becoming 
interest in the subject, bis admiration is never excessive, his pane- 
gyric never disgusting. With all these merits, this Life of Paley 
as a man of genius and originality not surpassed in our days, has 
one radical deficiency, which the writer could not help—an absence 
of those magic touches of art which constitute the difference 
between a dead and living resemblance, between the tame though 
faithful strokes of a moderate artist and the magic touches of a ~ 
Reynolds, which are able to draw intellect and passion out of 
canvass, aud appear almost to reanimate the dead. The political 
party, indeed, to which this writer belongs, have never been cele- 
brated for such powers: the faculty, however, of distorting and 
misrepresenting, of seeing every object through their own coloured 
medium, of depreciating the most generous acts and darkening the 
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brightest characters, they have abundantly imparted to their pupil 
Mr. Meadley. But more of this hereafter. 

William Paley, though not actually bora in the district of York- 
shire called Craven, was descended of Craven parents, and trans- 
planted thither in his infancy. The inhabitants of this rugged and 
remote tract have, like other mountaineers, a character more strong- 
ly marked than their lowland neighbours, from which Paley derived 
an early tincture, which no intercourse with the world ever wore 
off, or produced an inclination to wear off. With clear and shrewd 
understandings, great humour and naiveté in their conversation, 
fondness for old stories, rusticity often affected, and a dialect which 
heightens and sets off every other peculiarity, that country has 
- produced many archetypes of this extraordmary man, though none 
perhaps with equal powers of reasoning, or even invention. 

In this congenial soil and climate, therefore, he appeared less 
original, less of a phenomenon than any where else. But here too 
the unworn asperities of his manner, by exciting the least surprise, 
gave the least offence, and here perhaps to the last day of his life 
he most willingly reposed, and found himself most at home. The 
highest advancement in the church would, in this respect, bave had 
no effect upon him. He was, and ever would have been, what 
Lipsius called Vespasian,—homo subrusticus et vere. Sabinus. 

Tn his education every thing seemed prepared and disposed in 
order to demonstrate what some minds can do for themselves. 
From the school of his own obscure village, where little was 
taught, and that little far from well, he was sent to Cambridge to 
contend with the polished sons of Eton and Westmiuster, and the 
result was that he bore away one of the most honourable prizes 
from them all. Here two of the three years allotted to a severe 
course of academical study were loitered away by Paley in un- 
connected and desultory reading. A third year of severe appli- 
cation placed him above his competitors. 

The Cambridge system of study is a forcing system, which, 
applying itself almost wholly to one subject, and being adapted 
to minds of a single cast, frequently debilitates the understanding 
through life, by the effort to produce a single fruitage. Paley was 
none of these sickly productions of toil and art: his powers once 
roused became spontaneously and abundantly prolific, and the 
native fertility of his mind, instead of being exhausted or impaired 
by a single push, appeared to be invigorated by severe exertion. 

We are next to contemplate him as a teacher and a guide, as 
fellow and tutor of his lee Here he had the fortune to be 
associated with an admirable coadjutor, Mr. John Law, in concert 
with whom he planned and executed a laborious and comprehen- 
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sive system of institution, supported by a vigorous and spirited dis- 
cipline. This deserves to be remembered as one of the last at- 
tempts in that, and perhaps either University, to sustain or to revive 
the ancient tone of authority, which was at once rough and affec- 
tionate, peremptory and parental. ‘ You do not treat me like a gen- 
tleman,’ said a young man to one of these faithful reprovers, 
in the new spirit which was just beginning to appear, ‘ You do 
not treat me like a gentleman.’ ‘ I never meant to do so,’ was 
the answer, ‘ but as a boy under discipline.’ We record this as a 
specimen of the true temper of an old tutor in an English univer- 
sity before the spirit of geutlemanship had eaten out both authori- 
ty and attachment, which are now succeeded by an intercourse be- 
tween the governors and the governed, the teachers and the taught, 
so perfectly elegant and well-bred, and at the same time so cool 
mutually indifferent, that it might seem as if the only object in 
view was for the one party to maintain his popularity, and the 
other his independence. How far the Universities have given way 
to the general spirit of the times, or how far, by concession to 
youthful encroachment, they have contributed to the lamentable 
diffusion of that spirit through the kingdom, we shall not at present 
inquire. Thus much, however, is certain, that its effects have 
been equally pernicious in public and domestic life; and even in 
the Universities themselves what has been gained (or rather what 
has not been lost) by the exchange? ‘The tutor was more loved 
when he was more feared, and the pupil, instead of the liberty 
which he claiins, has, at the most dangerous period of life, become 
’ the slave of his own will and passions. 
‘ Di majorum animis tenuem et sine pondere terram, 

Spirantesque rosas et in urn perpetuum ver, 

Qui preceptorem sancto voluere parentis 

Esse loco!’ 

The following anecdote, which reflects the highest honour on 
these two virtuous and independent young men, shall be told, after 
a short preface, in Mr. Meadley’s words. About the time of a 
great contest for the Ligh Stewardship of the University, which is 
in the recollection of many persons yet alive, the members of the 
Senate had ranged themselves under two noblemen of very oppo- 
site characters, though both of great abilities. The partizans very 
naturally resembled their respective patrons. The leaders of the 
former party shall be nameless; of the latter, we mention with 
honour that intrepid spirit the present Bishop of Landaff. 

* When,’ says our biographer, ‘ the hall of Christ's College, which 
shad been promised through the interest of Dr. Shepherd, was fitting up 
for a benefit concert for Ximines, a Spanish musician, warmly patron- 
ised by Lord Sandwich, Mr. Paley and Mr. Law peremptorily — 
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that the promise should be recalled, unless satisfactory assurance was 
given that a lady then living with his lordship, and who had been open- 
ly distributing tickets, should not be permitted to attend. At_first the 
senior tutor, who was in habits of intimacy with Lord Sandwich,’ @ 
very reputable connexion for a divine and an institutor of youth,) ‘ ob- 
jected to the idea of excluding any lady from a public concert: but 
afterwards when they urged that standing in a public situation as the 
instructors of youth, it was their duty to discountenance every sort of 
immorality, and threatened to appeal to the Society in case of his refu- 
sal, the assurance was given, and the arrangement suffered to proceed.’ 


Be it remembered, that of these two champions of morality and 
decorum, the older was then no more than twenty-eight! 

It was about the same time, and by means of the same early 
connexion, that Mr. Paley was introduced as chaplain into the fa- 
mily of Dr. Law, then newly appointed to the bishopric of Car- 
lisle, who like other scholarlike men elevated to these high situa- 
tions in the decline of life, wanted an active and skilful coadjutor. 
Neither party had reason to repent of this connexion. ‘The chap- 
lain lived in his patron’s family as an equal; their confidence was 
reciprocal ; his services merited all which a see richer in patronage 
than that of Carlisle could bestow, and they received from the li- 
mited resources which it did afford more than his disinterested and 
unambitious temper aspired to. Beside a series of parochial pre- 
ferment of no great value, he became successively Prebendary of 
the Cathedral, and Archdeacon and Chancellor of the diocese. 

* We stop the progress of the narrative for a moment, in order to 
notice, before they are Jeft too far behind, some particulars in the 
early character of Paley as a scholar and a writer. It is nota 
little diverting that the first known composition of a man who 
never afterwards discovered. a glimpse of poetical taste or ima- 
gination, should have been 4 Poem in the manner of Ossian. Had 
we been assured that the first work of Mr. Gray had been a solu- 
tion of some mathematical problem in the Lady’s Diary, we 
should scarcely have been more astonished. His next perform- 
ance, of which more than one copy appears to be extant, is his 
Prize dissertation, written when senior Bachelor of Arts, where, in a 
style somewhat uncouth and rugged but with great vigour of 
thought, and a promise of all his future excellence as a reasoner, 
he supports the cause of the Epicurean philosophy, disencumbered 
by him with great skill from the load of calumny with which it had 
been oppressed by its enemies, against the impracticable and 
unnatural dogmata of Zeno. Of this original performance Mr. 
Meadley has given a short specimen from the conclusion, to whic 

we shall subjoin the exordium. wt 


*Cume Gracia jamdudum cesserit philosophia atque serd — 
apu 
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spud nostros expetita lacertos tandem porrexisse videatur, utile profecto 
erit atque huiccerté loco accommodatum, disjecta philosophorum monu- 
menta respicere eorumque ita conferre utilitates, ut habeamus aliquan- 
do quo lare et nos tutemur et civitatem. Que quidem utilitatum 
comparatio et quasi contentio cum ipsa per se sit fructuosa et frugifera, 
tum maxime nostris ed studiis commendatur quod materiam hancce 
veteres integram omnind intactamque reliquere. Quamdiu enim vi- 
guit Athenis philosophia, quisque sux sunt astricti discipline, eamque 
ad augendam totos sese penitusque tradidere ; inde propriis delectati 
studiis, aliena aut omnind contempsere aut parum studiose prosecuti 
sunt. Affectibus plane prepediti ad dogmata diversarum scholarum 
excutienda accessere, magistros interea suos superstitiose venerantes.” 


This composition, in the midst of the drudgery of a school, to 
which the tallies of Paley had then been condemned, is said to 
have been the work of a fortnight ; but the materials, of which there 
is a copious suppellex in the notes, must have been the result of long 
and previous research. Paley had not yet begun to disdain a pa- 
rade of ancient authorities; but from this time, he employed him- 
self much better in drawing from the stores of his own mind than in 
borrowing the best sense of antiquity on moral subjects, far inferior 
for the most part to his own. : 

’ €TIn the pulpit,’ says his biographer of him, at the same period, 
he was less admired, his early discourses being verbose and florid, 
a fault by no means rare in men of genius, before they have ac- 
quired a purer and more simple style.’ And again—‘ It was pro- 
bably his present experience which led him afterwards to remark, 
in reference to those who had two sermons to preach every week, 
that they had better steal one of them; for though a sermon oc- 
cupied the preacher only about twenty minutes in the delivery, it 
took, or ought to take him, more than half a week in the compo- 
sition. And yet few men could compose more rapidly than him- 
self. He seems to have entertained a very low opinion of that 
kind of vapid declamation which imposes so much upon the multi- 
tude.’ And truly so does every man, even of ordinary taste or un- 
derstanding. But, if Mr. Meadley wishes it to be understood that. 
the earlier discourses of Paley partook of that ‘ vapid declamation’ 
which his better taste condemned, we must be allowed to differ 
from him. Several of these discourses are known to be extant; 
and more perhaps are remembered as delivéred from the pu'pit, 
They were indeed declamatory: they certainly wanted the close- 
ness and cogency of his later compositions ; but they were neither 
verbose, nor florid, nor vapid: they were the forcible and animated 
effusions of a young orator, who by a due severity to his own lux- 
uriances was shortly to attain to excellence. 

It is only minds of great elasticity and vigor, conscious of their 
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ability to enlighten mankind, and aware of the responsibility attached: 
to great talents, which, after having quitted the great sceties of learn- 
ing, coutinue-to pursue their studies for the purpose of systematic” 
instruction in the country—Paley was one of these: wherever 
settled or however employed, it was impossible for him not to’ 
observe or reflect; with such internal resources he wanted no. 
library; and, with him, to compose was as easy as to converse. 
The series of works which a retirement of about twenty years. 
produced is happily well known to the public; with them we have. 
no immediate concern, and Mr. Meadley might have spared: 
himself the trouble of analyzing their cgntents : but some invidi-. 
ous remarks on those splendid rewards which his author merited for 
his services in the cause of religion, and the spirit of rancour dis- 
played by him towards the memory of Mr. Pitt, whose disposition 
towards Dr. Paley he has either misrepresented, or not understood, 
call for correction and reprehension—And first, with respect to his 
refusal of the mastership of Jesus College—‘ The whole of his mo- 
tives for this refusal have never yet been clearly ascertained ; nor 
perhaps were they fully communicated even to his most intimate 
friends’ (here we agree with the biographer)—‘ to one gentleman 
indeed, he stated a conviction that he should be scarcely able to re- 
main a single month in office’ (meaning probably the vice-chan- 
cellorship, which would have followed the other) ‘ without quarrel- 
ling with Mr. Pitt—Mr. Paley, who was no timeserver, seems to 
have been unwilling to place himself in a situation in which unwor- 
thy compliances might be either expected or required.'—This is a 
foul libel on the dead and the living—on the minister and on the 
heads of houses—the first as an haughty tyrant; the second as a 
set of unprincipled and self-interested slaves. It is neither a duty 
incumbent on ministers nor men t6 heap rewards on those who 
thwart and oppose their measures ; but independence and hostility 
are not convertible terms, and in that station we undertake to say, 
that a man like Paley, with all his independence of spirit, would 
have held no such course, as to debar him from preferment. Be- 
sides, the surmise is negatived by facts ; as it is well known that, 
about the same time, a man of far less merit, and by principle as 
well as connexion actively hostile to the court, was promoted by 
the crown to the mastership of another college, wih an express 


reservation of his party and his principles: and the biographers 
might have known, that when Paley’s first and best friend heard of 

the refusal, his observation was, that he had ‘ missed a mitre.” 
Dull and shallow men are not always fit to. be trusted with the 
loose talk of their betters; and these words, if ever uttered at all, 
were probably spoken in that careless and jocular manner so al 
iar 
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liar to the speaker, and which was sometimes turtied to his dis- _ 
advantage. ; Fins 

Again—‘ It had long been a reproach to the chief dispensers of eccle- 
siastical patronage, though certainly with some honourable exceptions, 
that so comparatively small a portion of preferment in a very opulent 
establishment had been bestowed on so deserving a divine. The minis- 
ters of the crown had neglected the instructive moralist, and the bench 
of bishops seemed almost equally inattentive to the theologian who had 
supplied so new and satisfactory a demonstration of the authenticity of 
the Epistles of St. Paul. After the publication of the Evidences of 
Christianity, however, any farther forbearance on the part of the great 
episcopal patrons was scarcely possible. Whatever ‘subordinate differ- 
ence of opinion might be supposed to distinguish the creed of Dr. Paley 
from thut of some of his more dignified brethren, his merit as a defender 
of the Christian Revelation was indisputable and too prominent to be 
neglected at so critical a time.’ 


* ‘That exalted order are too much accustomed to obloquy to suf- 
fer themselves to be scared into acts of bounty; they are not, and 
they ought not to be, the slaves of popular opinion: but differing 
as they all did, from some subordinate tenets which Dr. Paley was 
known or suspected to hold, they maintained a dignified reserve 
towards him till his general services to the cause of Revelation had 
overborne every subordinate scruple, and awed even bigotry into 
silence. Four of the most illustrious prelates of the English church, 
to oné alone of whom perhaps he was personally known, ihen spon- 
taneously interposed to gild the later days of such a man with the 
sunshine of their favour, and to enable him to close an active aud 
useful life in ease and opulence. 
‘’ And this is the reward to which Mr. Meadley thinks the bene- 
factors of his friend entitled! their bounty, as he would have it 
believed, was drawn forth by a feeling of self-reproach and a con- 
sciousness of having neglected transcendent merit: the time was 
critical, and any farther inattention to the merits of Paley might 
have endangered the establishment.—It were bettereven that a man. 
like Paley were neglected, than that ‘ the chief dispensers of eccle- 
siastical patronage’ should once give way to such a spirit; let the 
ris $e of concession to popular opinion but be carried a little 
, and their studies would be filled with libels in the shape of 
itions; their houses would be surrounded by mobs clamouring 
r factious declaimers, and they would be no longer masters of 
their patronage or themselves. If judgment in selecting be the 
first qualification of a great patron, fortitude in refusing is the 
second. Had Dr. Paley thought on these occasions with his 
biographer, he would have received the bounty of bis patrons in 
sullen silence: nay perhaps have told them that he owed it not to 
cce them 
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them. but to himself, or at least to the general sense of the nation 
on his behalf. On the contrary, his expressions of gratitude were 
public, affectionate and sincere. 

testimonies, however, flattering and valuable as they were, 
came late: but they contributed to sooth the painful decline of 
an useful life now drawing rapidly to its termination. ‘That final 
scene Dr. Paley contemplated with cheerful anticipation, and en- 
dured with unaffected composure: the period of self-enjoyment on 
earth he felt was at anend, he had lived to accomplish a great and 
beneficial system of instruction for mankind, and he saw nothing in, 
the prospect before him to dismay—nothing indeed which did not 
animate and cheer him under his temporary sufferings. Thus dis- 
posed and prepared, died this great and excellent man, May 25, 
1805 


His mind was of a very original cast, and of that universal com~ 
prehension which is able to adapt itself to every subject, Toacon- 
summate knowledge of his own faculty together with its kindred sci- 
ences of morality and rational metaphysics, he added two accomplish- 
ments never perhaps united before, (certainly not with the third,) 
physiology and the law of England. It seemed indifferent to what 
profession he should originally have applied himself, He would 
have raised himself to the summit of any one. Yet, though inde- 
fatigably industrious, he was not a learned map. He disdained the 
pedantry of quotation, and never wasted on tedious research into 
antiquity those precious moments which were better occupied in 
original observation and reflection. Accordingly no English divine 
or philosopher has ever attained to the same or to any considerable 
degree of eminence with so small a portion of what may be called 
erudition. In this respect he most resembled his master, Locke. 
His classical learning was that of a school-boy just discharged from 
a country seminary: of the oriental languages he appears to have 
known nothing. His citations from the Fathers were made to his 
hand, but it has never been discovered that in applying and reason- 
ing upon them he mistook their meaning. His biographer admits 
perhaps too readily and too universally that he had no taste—for 
poetry indeed he had none. ee geen was not his province, 
and argument and induction he well knew could best be managed 
in prose. For the supposed inelegance of his style we are not 
disposed to admit the apologies of his injudicious friends. The 
imputation ought to have been denied. It was not inelegant. 
‘Traces indeed of his provincial dialect may now and then be 
detected when he did not intend it; but he frequently used a 
strong and coarse expression purposely and for the sake of im- 
pression. In fact his style was formed on the manner of John- 
son, with many of his hard words, but with sentences less involved. 


Perspicuity 
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Perspicaity and force were its leading characters. Perhaps he was 
the clearest writer in the English language. His luniinous con~ 
ceptions were never encumbered by verbosity, never clouded by 
ill-chosen and unexpressive phrases. In the construction of periods 
his ear was good; he sometimes rose with his subject into great 
majesty of expression, though his ordinary tone was easy and 
graceful familiarity. With these excellencies it stirs our indigna- 
tion to hear such apologies as this, in the mawkish and sickening 
language which the condescending and benevolent apologist, as we 
suppose, mistook for that elegance denied to Paley. 

- § To those, indeed, who love the exuberance of native character, 
there is in the writings of Paley, as connected with his personal nai- 
veté, every thing to interest and to gratify. And for those, if such 
there be, who desiderate in him a higher temperament of sensibility or 
a finer delicacy of expression, let them learn to take substantial excel- 
lence wherever they are happy enough to find it, though it be not 
quite rectified up to their own exquisite standard of taste,’ 

With so much originality in himself, it is remarkable that in the 
first conception of his works Paley was not strictly original ; nor 
were even the materials laid i by himself. There are some 
writers of great but disorderly understandings, unable to arrange, 
to amplify, or to illustrate their own conceptions, Such was 
Abraham Tucker, the heavy and desultory author of a book, the 
principles of which, whether true or false, by his own singular. 
powers of style and illustration, Paley has wrought up into his 
masterly and mimitable work on Moral and Political Philosophy. 
The hint of the Hore Pauline, perhaps the most cogent and | 
convincing specimen of moral argumentation in the world, was, we 
believe, first suggested by Doddridge; the Evidences of Christi- 
anity are professedly a compilation, but so condensed and com- 
pacted, so illuminated and enforced, that it is impossible not to 
admire the matchless powers of the compiler’s genius in turning 
the patient drudgery of Lardner to such account.— Let not, how- 
ever, these humble labourers in the cause of literature be despised ; 
évery man has his gift, and if the hands destined to carve the 
enrichments of a temple or to adjust its symmetries, had. been 
previously condemned to dig the marble from the quarry, the Par- 
thenon and the Pantheon would probably never have existed. The 
same character belongs to his last and perhaps his most elaborate 
work, the Natural Theology. Here too Paley had his pioneers, as 
well as his forerunners; but his inimitable skill in arranging and 
condensing his matter, his peculiar-turn for what may be termed 
“animal mechanics,’ the aptness and the wit of his illustrations, and 
occasionally the warmth and the solemnity of his devotion, which, 
by an happy and becoming process, became more animated : he 
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drew nearer to the close of life, stamp on this work a character 
more valuable than originality itself. / " 

In common life Dr. Paley was probably the most acute obser- 
ver since Swift, but without a tincture of his malevolence. He 
was constitutionally agd incurably cheerful; for pain itself, of 
which in his later years€he was exercised with an abundant por- 
tion, could not shake his persuasion of the truth of his own maxim, 
that ‘ the present is an happy life.’ He delighted in conversation,’ 
but in conversation without effort and without display. No man 
better knew how to expose what is called fine talking, or to laugh 
out of countenance a kind of semi-nonsense which shallow under- 
standings, gorged with more knowledge than they can digest, are 
very apt to produce. If he suspected that a plan was laid to’ exhi- 
bit him, he delighted to disappoimt it. "Though accustomed from 
his early years to converse much with his superiors of the highest 
rank in the church, he never thought it worth while to dissemble 
or to controul his native hamour any more than to correct his na« 
tive dialect in their presence. ‘Though modest and unambitious, 
he was perfectly independent. He had no art of rising but that of 
deserving to rise. All his preferments came unsought.' He was 
‘ aneconomist upon principle,’ and could therefore always afford to 
live without askmg. ‘The foundations'of his great work on mora- 
lity were laid im the rectitude of bis own heart, as swell as the clear- 


tiess of his own head; for besides the most penetrating intuition 
into cases of conscience, his moral sense was m the highest degree 
lively and apprehensive, 


* Compositum jus fasque animo sanctosque recessus 
Mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto,”’ , 


This last feeling, never bestowed on ordinary men, sometimes 
eccasioned a certain degree of irritation from which minds and tem- 
pers of a coarser texture are exempt, and sometimes exposed him 
to the imputation of heat and violence, particularly in his opposi- 
tion to the encroachments of a well known peer, and in his occa- 
sional rebukes of petty knavery or even stupidity which exercised 
him as a magistrate. 

_ It is somewhat amusing to observe the embarrassment of modern 
reformers, and of Mr. Meadley among the rest, in their anxiety to 

the name of Paley into their service. Too sagacious not to 
discover with them the manifold imperfections which adhere to 

mode of human society, and too frank and open not to de- 
clare them, he had withall a faculty, which they do not , 
that of counting the cost of change. It was not a view to his own 
interests, but to those of his country, which taught him caution. 
He was never practically theirs; and at the tremendous crisis r4 
ers ie 
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the French revolution, his powerful and popular pen was em 
ployed in persuading his countrymen, then on the point of a similar 
explosion, to understand and value the blessings which they already 
enjoyed. 

‘Stil a cloud of suspicion Jong hung over him, and the prejudices 
of a great ecclesiastic in particular, are supposed to have obstruct- 
ed his advancement; but it appears to be unknown to the bio- 
grapher, (for we do not believe the fact to be mjuriously concealed,) 
that ata later period Dr. Paley was actually proposed for an high 
sfation in the church by that great minister who, in this work, has 
been treated with so much injustice ; and that the disappointment 
proceeded from an higher quarter than before. Homely truths 
about rulers, uttered in blunt and uncourtly language, are not 
always, we believe, the first recommendations to ligh preferment: 
the peculiarities also of a man of genius render him less-produci- 
ble, and the jealousy entertained of overbearing talents, wheu they 
have taken a political direction, leaves the way more open to those 
against whom nothing can be objected, than those for whom much 
may be urged. 

This unrewartied by public patronage was the most useful writer 
of his age. ‘ Useful,’ indeed, in the highest sense is the epithet to be 
annexed to the name of Paley: for such was his happimess im the 
choice of subjects, so carefully did he avoid all matters of doubtful 
disputation, that, with very few exceptions, his works may be read 
with equal gratification by Christians of all denominations, and 
with equal advantage by unbelievers of every description. 

As.a philosopher and a friend (we mean not to exalt his charac- 
ter by the comparison) he had many points of resemblance to So- 
crates: for, setting aside his physiological knowledge, which the 
Grecian sage contemned, and the unspeakable advantages of Re- 
velation, of which, in its lowest degree, we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that he partook; ironical humour, a disposition to in- 
struct by asking questions, a fondness for colloqmal pleasures in 
preference to those of taste, and a keen intuition into common life, 
equally characterised the English and the Attic moralist. The phi- 
losophy of both was common sense, and their study human nature. 

In pomt of utility, however, as living teachers, their spheres of 
influence were not to be named together;—for who was benefited 
by the one ?—Crito, Simmias, Cebes, and a few other virtuous and 
sensible men with whom their master’s wisdom and his lessons 
stopped. ‘The mass of the people at least received neither warning 
nor information. How different from the character of the man 
who instructed the future instructors of an whole people, and those 
too. both numerous and in succession! Nor, when they are con- 
sidered as deceased teachers of mankind, can the charms in which the 

cc4 delightful 
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delightful language of Plato or Xenophon has invested the dis- 
courses of Socrates ever conceal the absence of that perfection of 
good sense, that irresistible cogency of reason, which belongs to 
the best moderns, and among them superlatively to Paley. In 
one word, whatever may be thought of this comparison by the 
idolaters of antiquity,,aud how coldly soever it may be received 
by strangers or by rivals, the members of his own university, and 
more especially his surviving frends, will see nothing in it td which 
their own bosoms do not reverberate—nothing which they will not 
recognize as a faithful memorial—avdpos, wis jets Paimev av, Taw 
sole wiv emeipadnuev apiols xa ardrws Ppovimailale xas dixnaslale. 


Art. IX. Tracts on Muthematical and Philosophical Sub- 
* jects; comprising, among numerous important Articles, the 
Theory of Bridges, with several Plans of recent Improvement. 
Also, the Result of numerous Experiments on the Force of 
Gunpowder, with Applications to the modern Practice of Artil- 
lery. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. and F.R.S. &c. late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. 3vols. 8vo. pp. xii. 1254. Lond. Rivingtons, &c. 1812, 


R. Hutton has been long known to the public as a most active 

and useful writer on mathematical and philosophical topics. 
He. now comes forward at the advanced age of 75, and, by the 
revision of what he considers as the most valuable of bis original 
pieces, and the addition of some new ones, has formed the present 
collection, which he seems to regard (though in this we sincerely 
hope he will be mistaken) as his last legacy to the public. 


“It is,’ he says, with his characteristic simplicity, ‘ in all probability, 
the last original work that I may ever be able to offer to the notice of 
the public, and I am, therefore, the more anxious that it should be 
found worthy of their acceptance and regard. To their kind indulgence, 
indeed, is due whatever success 1 may have experienced, both as an 
author and teacher, for more than half a century: and it is no small 
satisfaction to reflect, that my humble endeavours, during that period, 
have not been wholly unsuccessful in the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

‘ To the same liberal encouragement of the public must likewise be 
ascribed, in a gréat measure, the means of the comfortable retirement 
which I now enjoy, towards the close of a long and laborious life; and 
for which I have every reason to be truly thankful.’ 


The tracts before us relate to a great variety of subjects. Some 
of them have already appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, 
or in detached works, but are now greatly modified and improved ; 
and the volumes contain so much that is valuable, and indeed so 

much 
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much that is new, that we are inclined to enter somewhat af large 
into an analysis of their contents. NE 

The first six tracts relate to the theory of arches and: piers, and 
the construction of bridges. Of these, the first is a treatise which 
made its appearance at Newcastle, in 1772, and was again pub- 
lished in 1801, on occasion of the project of an iron bridge over 
the Thames. It is now considerably improved. The theory is 
extended; the practical maxims enlarged; with the addition of the 
principles of dome-vaulting: so that, altogether, though we are 

rsuaded that much yet remains to be done, we have no hesitation 
in terming it far the most complete and useful view of the subject 
which has yet been exhibited in any language. The three next in 
succession relate to London bridge, and the 5th contains * Answers 
to Questions proposed by the Select Committee of Parliament, 
relative to a proposal for erecting a new Iron Bridge, of ‘a single 
arch, over the Thames, at London,’ 1801. This is followed by a 
very amusing and instructive history of iron bridges; with neat 
wood engravings of those at Colebrook Dale, Buildwas, and 
Bristol, &c. and interspersed with several valuable remarks on the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of iron and stone. bridges. 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th Tracts, are on the subject of infinite 
series. The first of these is principally explanatory, pointing out 
the different characters of converging, diverging, and neutral series, 
and showing what may be indicated by the word sum of a series, so 
that the definition shall be free from the difficulties with which it 
has usually been encumbered. 

_ The second of these exhibits a new and very ingenious, method 
for the valuation of such numeral infinite series as have their terms 
alternately plus and minus, by taking continual arithmetical means 
between the successive terms, and again between those means, and 
so on. This method is applied to the summation of some very 
slowly converging series, such as 1—~}+4—3+4—-—, &c 
$—i+4-—i4+4—-, &c. to the values of which it approximates 
with comparative expedition. 

The third developes a method of summing the series a + bx + 
cx* +dzx* + ex* +, &c. when it converges very slowly, which 
it will do whenever x is nearly equal to 1, and the coefficients a, b, 
c, &c. decrease very slowly. ‘The method is this, Assume 


z 
<= the given series a + bx +cx® + dr* +, &c. then shall 
2 





; which, by actual division is, > a—bx 


Pi +bstca* +, ke. , ‘ 
2Qhe yin ESS oe c 
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- . 4 ’. ‘ . 4 | 
- - x*—, &c. ‘ Consequently a* divided by this series will be 
equal:to the series proposed : and this new series will, as Dr. Hut- 
ton remarks, be very easily summed in comparison with the original 
one, because all the coefficients after the second term are evidently 
very small. The operation may obviously be repeated till. the re- 
quired degree of accuracy is obtained. The method is exemplified 
by summing the series s + 42° + 42° +, &c. whenz = ¥%, that 
is,” by'fitiding the hyperbolic logarithm of rat : . 
Tract 10,contains the investigation of some easy and general rules 
for extracting any root of a given number, Let N denote the 
given number, whose root is sought, » the index of that root, a its 
nearest rational root, or a* the nearest rational power to N, whe- 
ther greater or less, then, according to the most accurate and com- 


wi @tDN + (n—1) a* a ih 


modious of these theorems, =GuNN +41)" 


includesall the rational formulas investigated separately by Halley 
and ‘Delagny. © This is now a well known form, of easy recollection, 
and furnishing a most simple and convenient rule for the extraction 
of roots of any power, and especially of cubes. ‘The only rule which 
has ever'been put in competition with this is that of M. Haros, 
which is /G* 4 d=a+-—-~" . 





—2na"+ (n— Iya? Where N =a" 


d, or d = the difference between the asstimed power and the given 
number. It is not a little extraordinary that the English admirers 
éf M.'Haros’ formula should not have discovered that it is ne 
other thin the rational formula of Halley published in 1694. 

The succeeding tract contains a new method of finding in finite 
and general terms near values of the roots of equations, such as 
r* — pr®—1 +4 qr%—2 —, Kc. = O, where the terms are alter- 
nately plus and minus. In this method an assumed root being 
taken x = a, we have r — a = 0, which being raised to the power 
whose exponent is 7, will give an equation analogous to the one 
proposed. Then by supposing any two corresponding terms of 
these equations equal, as the two second terms, or the two third 
terms, &c. the sum of the remaining terms of the two equations 
will be equal; whence by the usual reduction of equations, approx- 
imate values of x are obtained. By such means our author deduces 
some very neat formule for the solution of cubics and biquadratics. 
He also shews, that for an equation of the fifth power, we might 
compare it either with (x — a)* K (x — 6), or with (r — a)? 
(x — 6)?, or with (rx—a)*-% (r—b6) X (x — Cc), or with (r—a) * 
X (2—b)* X (x—c), &c.-and so on for higher powers. x“ 

~ “Aract 


+ @@ f= a 221 Be ee oe a2828 wH35 a4 —- 
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' “Tract 12 contains a very complete and: satisfactory demon- 
stration of the binomial theorem in the case of fractional expo 
nents. Dr. Hutton undertook it in 1785, at the request of Baron 
Maseres, who proposed that the doctor should, m his investigation, 
assume, if he pleased, the truth of the binomial and multinomiat 
theorems for integral powers, as truths which had been previously 
and perfectly proved. ‘This was by far the most perspicuous and 
decisive which had hitherto appeared :— ; 

* It is of this nature, that it proves the law of the whole serieS in a 
formula of one single term only: thus P, Q, R, denoting ‘any three 
successive terms of the series, expanded from the given binomial 


(.+a, and if £P =Q, then is F=—=Q=R, which denotes the, ge- 


neral law of the series, being a new mode of proving the law of the co- 
efficients of this celebrated theorem. But, besides this law of the 
coefficients, the very form of the series is, for the first time, here de- 
monstrated, viz. that the form of the series for the developement of the, 


binomial (1 +2)s, with respect to the exponents, will be 1 + az + 6 2* 
+c2z* + da*+, &c, a form which had heretofore been assumed with- 
out proof,’ ve Ses 

We have next a tract on the geometrical division of citcles and 
ellipses into any number of parts and in any proposed ratios. The 
occasion of this paper we shall give in the author’s own words, as 
it furnishes a pleasing specimen of ‘the manner ‘in which he often 
slides into an eulogium. ’ 
‘=* In the year 1774 was published a pamphlet in octavo, with the title, 
A Dissertation on the Geometrical Analysis of the Antients. With a Col- 
lection of Theorems and Problems, without Solutions, for the Exercise 
Young Students. This pamphlet was anonymous; it was however well 
known to myself, and to several other persons, that the author of it was 
the late Mr, John Lawson, B.D. Rector of Swanscombe in Kent, an 
ingenious and learned geometrician, and; what is still more estimable, a 
most worthy and good man; one in whose heart was found no guile, and 
whose pure integrity, joined to the most amiable simplicity of manners 
and sweetness of temper, gained him the affection and respect of all who 
had the happiness to be acquainted with him. His collection of pro- 
blems in that pamphlet concluded with this singular one, “ To divide a 
circle into any number of parts, which shall be as well equal in area as 
in circumference. N.B. This may seema paradox, however it may be ef- 
fected in a manner strictly geometrical.” “The solution of this seeming 
paradox he reserved to himself, as far as I know; but I fell upon the 
discovery of it soon after; and my solution was published in an account 
which I gave of the pamphlet in the Critical Review for 1775, vol. xl. 
and which the author afterwards informed me was on the same principle 
as his own.’ : 


To illustrate the general method explained in this tract, suppose 
"it 
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a to divide a circle into four parts, which shall be 
ively equal in area and in circumference. Divide the dia- 
meter A B into four equal parts, which let be AC, CD, DE, 
E B (the diagram may easily be conceived, or drawn): above the 
diameter describe semicircles whose diameters shall be AC, A-D, 
A E, their peripheries being all m contact at the point A; and be- 
low the same diameter A B, describe semicircles, whose diameters 
shall be BE, BD, BC, respectively, all in contact by their pert 
pheries at B: then the semicircle on the diameter AC, will join 
that on the diameter B C, so as to make a waving boundary; in 
like manner the semicircles on diameters A.D, B D, will join; as 
well as those on A E, BE: and by drawing the figure it will at 
once be seen that the original circle will thus be divided imto four 
parts equal in area, as well as isoperimetrical ; for the areas of the 
several parts will be as 1 +7, 3+5, 5+3, and 7+ 1, that is, ina 
ratio of equality; and the perimeters will each be equal to the eir- 
cumference of the whole circle. 

_ A similar method is applied by our author to the division of el- 


The last problem in Tract 38 may here be mentioned, bemg 
“allied to this as well in its natufe as in its fate and conse- 
quences.’ It is to divide a given circle into any proposed number 
of equal parts by means of other circles concentric with the given 
one. The construction, which is very simple and elegant, 1s by 
means of one additional circle; while Hawney, in his construction, 
required a fresh circle for each division. Dr. Hutton gives us an 
amusing account of the way in which his attention was drawn to 
this problem by Ferguson, and the delight experienced by that in- 
genious man (who was no geometer) on proviag, by means of a 
very large figure on pasteboard, the truth of the doctor’s construction. 

‘The 15th tract contams an investigation of-an approximate geo- 
metrical division of the circle. The problem is, ‘ ‘To find whether 
there is any such fixed point E, in the radius B D produced, bisect- 
ing the semicircle A B C, so that any line EF F G, being drawn from 
it, this line shall always cut the perpendicular radius A D, and the 
quadrantal arc A B, proportionally in the two points F and G; 
viz. so that D F shall be to B Gin a constant ratio.’ If this could 
be effected, the inscription of regular polygons in a given circle 
would be a matter of great simplicity. Dr. Hutton, however, 
shows that there is no such fixed point E, as that required by the 
problem: yet he gives an approximation from which he deduces ° 
$+ B D,as a convenient medium value of DE. But this, we think 
it right to remark, is, in all cases, too large: the true value of D E, 
would be, for the trigon 1°73205, for the pentagon 1°74478, hexa~ 
gon 1°73205, heptagon 1°71903, octagon 1°70711, a 

169654, 
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169654, + 168723, undecagon 1°67916, Gaederegom 
167202. We have not room to explain the mode of computing 

these numbers; but our mathematical readers may eanily verity teriéys 
them by a recurrence to first principles. 

Tract 17 is on Machin’s quadrature of the circle, published: 
long since in Dr. Hutton’s Mensuration. Let x denote any arc, 
then we have for a well known formula x = tan. x — } tan.3 2 
+ $tan.$2—4tan.7?2+,&c. Let also an arc of a circle whose 
radius is ] and tangent + be a; then, by trigonometry, we have 
tan. 2a = oes = +5, and, by a like process, tan. 4a = $4$. 
Let B denote this latter arc, or tan. B = }4§; then will B evi- 
dently be greater than 45°, whose tangent is = 1; and we shall 
have Tor the difference of these arcs, 


=i + tan. et 
The arc 45°, or }x, may therefore be regarded as the difference of 
two arcs B and A, whose tangents are 444 and g}y._ If we substi- 
tute, alternately, + and 54, for tan. 2, in the series above, and qua- 
druple the first result, we shall have the lengths of the arcs B=44 
and A, and consequently their difference, or 7: and thus was ob- 
tained Machin’s series for _ mr wer vi of the circle, viz. 


r= 16G— 355+ 5p warts we) 


1 
=F (35 — 3239 + 5.9305 a = Sry 


In this tract, the doctor puiste out analogous means of striking 
out still better series; and in the next tract he gives ‘a new and 
general method of finding simple and quickly converging series; by. 
which the proportion of the diameter of a circle to its circumference 
may easily be computed toa great many places of figures.’ Much, 
it is evident, from the preceding sketch of Machin’s method, de- 
pends upon the reppy assumption of the numbers which measure 
the tangents. Dr. Halley employed the arc of 30°, of which the’ 
tangent is 4/ $; and by substituting this in the preceding series for 
the arc in terms of the ingens, got t this are for the semicircum- 
ference, viz. 6YiXU—g tro aatas : —, &c.): by 
means of which Mr. Abraham Sharp computed the circumference 
to 72 places, Machin to 100, and Delagny to 128 places. Euler 
again, in his ‘ Introductio in Analysin Infinitorum,’ finding that 3 
and 4 are the tangents of two arcs whose sum is just 45°, obtained 
from ‘thence two very convenient series for the determination of 
circumference. Other useful series by Dr. R. Simson + o 
seen in the appendix to the memoirs of his life and writings, lately 

published 
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published, by Dr. Trail; others. by Mr. Hellins.in his essays; and 
by Mr. Wallace, in a late volume of the Edinburgh Transactions, 
Dr. Hutton’s, however, is a general method, which, while it is, 
more universal than those of Machin, Euler, and Simson, includes 
their series, and at the same time furnishes a great variety of other 
series of rapid convergency. 


~ “The method consists in finding out such small arcs as have for tan- 
gents some small and simple vulgar fractions, the radius being denoted 
by 1, and such also that some multiple of those ares shall differ from 
an arc of 45°, the tangent of which is equal to the radius, by other 
small arcs, which also shall have tangents denoted by other such small 
and simple vulgar fractions. For it is evident, that if such a small arc 
can be found, some multiple of which has such a proposed difference 
from an arc of 45°, then the length of these two small arcs will be ea- 
sily computed from the general series, because of the smallness and sim- 
plicity of their tangents ; after which, if the proper multiple of the first 
arc be increased or diminished by the other arc, the result will be the 
length of an arc of 45°, or one-eighth of the circumference. And the 
manner in which I discover such arcs is this : 
* Let T, t, denote any two arcs, of which T is the greater, and ¢ the 
less: then it is known that the tangent of the difference of the corre- 


sponding arcs is equal to ir Hence, if ¢, the tangent of the 
smaller arc, be successively denoted by each of the simple fractions, 
4, 4, 4,4, &c. the general expression for the tangent of the difference 


oe the arcs will become respectively 947’ 347’ a4T 
§T—1 


ET” &c.; so that if T be expounded by any given number, then 


these expressions will give the tangent of the difference of the arcs in’ 
known numbers, according to the values of ¢, severally assumed respec- 
tively. And if, in the first place, T be equal to 1; the tangent of 45°, 
the foregoing expressions will give the tangent of an arc, which is equal 
to the difference between that of 45° and the first arc; or that of which 
the tangent is one of the numbers 4, 4, 4,4, &c. Then, if the tangent 
of this difference, just now found, be taken for T, the same expressions 
will give the tangent of an arc, equal to the difference between that of 
45° and the triple of the first arc. And again, taking this last found 
tangent for T, the same theorem will produce the tangent of an arc 
equal to the difference between that of 45° and the quadruple of the 
first arc; and so on, always taking for T the tangent last found, the 
same expressions will give the tangent of the difference between the arc 
of 45° and the next greater multiple of the first arc; or that of which 
the tangent was at first assumed equal to one of the small numbers 4, 
4, 4, 4, &c. This operation, being continued till some of the expres- 
sions give such a fit, small, and simple fraction as is required, is then at 
an end; for we have then found two such small tangents as were re-, 
quired, viz. the tangent last found, and the tangent first assumed.’ ns 
OS « e 
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: ‘The Doctor then proceeds to exemplify this method by a variety 
of substitutions, and thus obtains a collection of very valuable 
series, of which, however, we can only extract one or two. ‘Thus, 


in the case of {=}, the expressio: a gives for the successive 
tangents 3, 35, ¢y.—7y%, Kc. of which the third is a convenient 
number, and gives for A the are of 45°, 


1 


1 
gx(l—a + — rigt + &e.) 


iy 3.16 * 5.10" 
oe 5? 5* 56 & 
+ Fo x (l— s555 + Sot — Togs tT &e-) 


This is obviously a very compendious series for operation, since 
GY is resolvable into the two simple factors 9 and 11. 
Another excellent series is the following : 


4 8a 128 
pay 570 * Eo * 320.7 &) 
+ 4 8a 128 
— 30 X(l + 5705 + $300 + zi00 t &e- 
Where a, 8, y, 8, &c. denote always the preceding terms in each 
series. For other series we refer to the paper itself; which is 
highly ingenious. 

- Volume the second contains nine tracts, of which the first, the 
twenty-sixth im the series, is ‘ An Account of the Calculations 
made from the Survey and Measures taken at Mount Shichallin, 
in order to ascertain the mean Density of the Earth: improved 
from the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 68, for the year 1778.’ 
This is a truly excellent paper, and the calculations, of which it ex- 
hibits the results, were more laborious, and, at the same time, called 
for more ingenuity than has, we believe, been brought into action 
im any computation undertaken by a single person since the prepa- 
ration of logarithmic tables. The survey, and the astronomical ob- 
servations upon which these calculations were founded, were made 
partly by the direction and partly under the inspection of Dr. Mas- 
kelyne, who explained them pretty fully in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1775. In that paper, he adverted to some of the’ 
advantages which might accrue from these observations; yet, not- 
_ withstanding his well known zeal, diligence, and scieutific ac- 
quirements, he declined the computations as tvo laborious. Dr. 
Hutton, on the solicitation of the council of the Royal Society, 
undertook the task; and, after the constant labour of nearly a year, 
laid the’ results before the society in this paper. It will not be 
expected that we should enter into a detailed account of his proces- 
ses; yet, that our readers may form some idea of what he effected, 
we subjoin a sketch. ; ; m 

Rn 
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In the first place, the trigonometrical computations, by which 
he found the relative altitudes of all the points of the hill, with 
respect to the assumed stations of the observatories, amounted to 
several thousands. Then, in order to the determination of the 
effect of the hill’s attraction in the direction of the meridian, the 
doctor divided the plan, or horizontal section, into a great number 
of small parts, which he considered as the bases of so many vertical 
columns, or pillars of matter, as it were basaltine pillars; the 
attractions of these were computed separately, and the aggregate of 
the effects taken for the whole attraction of the matter in the hill. 
In order to simplify the computation, he ‘divided the plan into 
twenty rings by equidistant concentric circles, described about each 
Observatory as a center; each quadrant was divided into twelve 
parts, or sectors, by lines forming with the meridian angles whose 
sines were in arithmetical progression: thus the space in each - 
quadrant was divided into 240 small parts, making 1920 such parts 
referred to both observatories, that is, 960 to the observatory on 
each side of the hill. These small parts were quadrilateral figures, 
of which two sides were similar arcs of concentric circles, and the 
other two sides right lines converging towards the common center 
of those circles. The doctor investigated a very simple rule for 
determining the attraction of each of the pillars that stand upon 
these quadrilateral bases; and thus, after striking out a variety of 
ingenious devices, by which columns of the same altitude might be 
connected, computations might be facilitated by a peculiar kind of 
sliding rule, results tabulated, &c. he at length arrived at the wished 
for conclusion. He found that 88113 is the sum of the opposite 
attractions of the hill at the two observatories; he also showed that 
the attraction of a sphere will be expressed by 3 of its circumfe- 
rence, that is, in the case of the earth, by 87522720 or $ of 
131284080 feet. 

‘ Consequently (says our investigator) the whole attraction of the 
earth, is to the sum of the two contrary attractions of the hill, as the 
number 87522720 to 88114, that is, as 9933 to 1, very nearly, on sup- 
position that the density of the matter in the hill, is equal to the mean 
density of that in the whole earth. 

‘ But the astronomer royal found, by his observations, that the sum 
of the deviations of the plumb line, produced by the two contrary at- 
tractions, was 11°6 seconds. Hence then, it is to be inferred, that the 
attraction of the earth is actually to the sum of the attractions of the 
hill, nearly as radius to the tangent of 11°6 seconds, that is, as 1 to 
"000056239, or as 17781 to 1; or as 17804 to 1 nearly, after allowing 
for the centrifugal force arising from the rotation of the earth about its 
‘ Having now obtained the two results, namely, that which arises 
from the actual observations, and that belonging to the computation Ja 

e 
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the supposition of an equal density in the two bodies, the two propor- 

tions compared must give the ratio of their densities, which accordingly 

is that of 17804 to 9933, or 1434 to 800 nearly, or almost as 9 to 5. 

faa ge much does the mean density ofthe earth exceed that of the 
ill. 

Hence it appears that the real mean density of the earth will 
become known as soon as that of the hill has been ascertained. In 
Dr. Hutton’s original papers, the assumed density of the hill ap- 
pears to have been too low, and he thence deduced 44 for the mean 
density of the earth, that of water being unity. Professor Play- 
fair, however, furnished him with more correct data as to the nature 
of the matter of which Shichallin was composed: from these he 
inferred that the mean density of the hill was about 23, which mul- 
tiplied into 2, gives 22 or almost 5 for the mean density of the 
earth. This result Dr. Hutton published in the New Abridge- 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions in 1808, and it has been 
completely confirmed by Professor Playfair, in an independent 
investigation given in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1811. 

The 28th is a very comprehensive aud useful tract on cubie 
equations and infinite series, first published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1780. In this the -author enters fully into. the 
nature and solution of this class of equations, and shews that when 
the second term of a cubic is taken away, and it is reduced to the 
form 2° + p x= + q, the sign of p determines the nature of the 
roots as to real and imaginary, while the sign of g determines the 
affections of the roots as to positive and negative : he shows farther 
that Cardan’s rule does not always give the greatest root, as has 
been commonly supposed; and he explains in a very satisfactory 
manner why it should always exhibit the root of a cubic under the 
form of an imaginary quantity, where it has o imaginary roots, 
and in no other case. In the second section he developes several 
methods of assigning the roots of cubic equations by means’ of 
series, and thence proceeds to show how the sums of a great variety 
of curious and useful infinite series may be ascertained by means of 
their dependance upon certain cubic equations. This paper con- 
tains a rich fund of information for all who are interested in this 
intricate department of algebra. 

Of the four succeeding tracts, one contains a project for a new 
division of the quadrant, adapting the tables of sines, tangents, 
secants, &c. to equal parts of the radius, instead of to equal parts 
of the quadrantal arc; and exhibits several useful formule to faci- 
litate the computations: the second, on the sections of spheroids 
and conoids, demonstrates in a much simpler manner than had been 
previously done by Herman and Pitot, that ‘ if any solid formed by 
the rotation of a conic section about its axis, i, e. a spheroid, 
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paraboloid, or hyperboloid, be cut by a plane in any position, the 
section will be some conic section, and all the parallel sections 
will be similar figures of the same name:’ the third contains some 
elegant theorems on the comparison of curves; and the fourth 
exhibits a simple theorem for the cube root of a binomial. 

The 33d tract comprizes ‘ a History of Algebra’ much enlarged 
and improved from the article ALGEBRa in the author’s Mathe- 
matical Dictionary. ‘The additions relate principally to the algebra 
of India and Arabia, and to that of the Italians before Lucas de 
Burgo. In treating of the Indian algebra, our author gives an 
abridged account of two works called the ‘ Bee} Gunnit’ and the 
* Leelawuttee’ or ‘ Lilawati,’ both written, as it would seem, in 
the 12th century; and clearly proving that the Indians, from very 
ancient times, possessed all the knowledge in algebra to be found 
not only in Diophantus, but in the works of the Italians, &c. 
previously to the improvements made in the time of Tartalia and 
Cardan, and that even in a more scientific form. They had also 
a considerable acquaintance with the theory of series and figurate 
numbers, a circumstance which is the more remarkable, since it 
does not appear that the Europeans had made the simplest 
advances in this branch of analytics before the time of Dr. Wallis, 


° ° RB: ° 
who thought the conversion of the fraction ——,, into a series by 


1—R 

division, sufficient to give honour to the day on which it was effected. 
Some of the ancients, it is true, as Archimedes* in his treatises on 
spheroids and conoids, and in that on the parabola, and Pappus in 
the fourth book of his Mathematical Collections, investigated many 
curious theorems respecting series of magnitudes varying by-an 
assigned law; but it is next to impossible that their works should 
have been known ‘to the Indians; and, indeed, the theorems ex- 
tracted by Dr. Hutton from the Lilawati bear no resemblance to 
those of the ancient geometers. 

In the Beej Gunnit are many ingenious rules for quadratic 
equations: 

* One of the cases is for the equation az* + 6 x = c, and the method 
given is this : multiply all by 4a, this gives4a*x*+4ab2=4a¢c; next 
add the square of 6, this gives 4a*x*+4abx+6*%=b* + 4ac; 

2 
the roots give2az+6=/(b* +440); thenz= vo tAson?, 
which process, by avoiding fractions, is much easier than our own method 
in such cases of quadratics.’ 

The same work also contains observations respecting the double 
roots in quadratics. 








' * See pp. 97, 100, of our 3d volume, where an account of Peyrard’s Archimedes is 
given, 
*The 
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* The unknown quantities are represented and called by so many 
different characters and names, as is our practice also. We denote 
them usually by the letters x, y, z, &c. the Hindoos by different colours, 
or letters, or other marks also. Thus,’ says on *uthor, ‘ suppose 
the first unknown, and the second black, and tke trird blue, and the 
fourth yellow, and the fifth red, and the sixth green, and the seventh 
parti-coloured, and so on, giving whatever names you please to the 
unknown quantities which you wish to discover; and if, instead of these 
colours other names are supposed, such as letters and the like, it may 
be done. For what is required, is to find out the unknown quantities, 
and the object in giving names is that you may distinguish’ the things 
required.” 

Several of the processes here given for solving Diophantine pro- 
blems are very ingenious. The 18th question of Diophantus’s 
6th book is: Having two numbers given, if one of these drawn into 
a certain square, and the other subtracted from the product, make 
a square, it is required to find another square greater than the for- 
mer which shall do the same. 


* In the Beej Gunnit (says Dr. Hutton) this problem is solved very 
generally and scientifically, by the assistance of another, which was un- 
known in Europe till the middle of the 17th century, and first applied 
to questions of this nature by Euler in the middle of the 18th century, 
With the affirmative sign, the Beej Gunnit rule for finding new values 
ofaz* +b=y", is this: suppose ag* + b = h*, a particular case: 
find m and n such that an* + 1 =m*; thenis r= mg + nh, andy= 
mk+ang, 

In imitation of the method of completing the square in qua- 
dratics where the power has a coeflicient, they have one of com- 
pleting the powers in some peculiar cases of cubics and hiquadra- 
tics. 

‘ Thus, having the cubic equation x3? + 122=6 277 + 35; first, 
subtracting 6 x*, givesr*? — 6 2* + 122 = 35; next, subtracting 8, 
gives x ?7— 6 r* + 122 — 8= 27, which completes the binomial cubic, 
and the roots arez— 2= 3,orz=5, Again, having given the im- 
perfect biquadratic r* — 400 x .— 2 r* = 9999, a case which it is not 
very obvious how to bring it to a complete power, but which is managed 
with much address, in this manner. First add 400 ¢ + 1 to both sides, 
this gives r* — 2 2* + 1 = 10000 + 400 2, where the first side is a come 
plete square, and the roots are r* — 1 = 4/(10000 + 4002); but as 
the latter side is not a complete square, the author goes back again, and 
tries another coutse; thus, to the original equation he adds 42* + 
400 x + 1, which gives 2* + 22* + 1=42* + 400 2 + 10000, two 
complete squares, the roots of which are x* + 1 = 22+ 100: again 
subtract 2 x and it becomes r* — 22 + 1 = 100, which are again two 
complete squares, the roots of which are r — 1 = 10, and hence r = 11. 
And this process has some resemblance to that which was afterwards 
practised, if not imitated, by Lewis Ferrari, It appears, however, = 
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the Indians had no general method forall equations of these two powers, 
but only depended on their own ingenuity for artfully managing some 
particular cases of them; for at the conclusion of the above process the 
author emphatically adds, “ the solution of such questions as these 
depends on correct judgment, together with the assistance of God.” 

The Bee} Gunnit contains several curious specimens of problems 
in the application of algebra to geometry, from the solutions to 
which it is evident that the Indians were well acquainted with the 
chief properties relating to plane geometry in Euclid’s Elements. 
The 47th problem of the first book is cited under the designation 
of ¢ the figure of the bride’s chair,’ in reference to the similarity of 
the diagram employed in the Indian mode of demonstration to a 
palanquin; and in one of the solutions the author of the Beej Gun- 
nit observes, that ‘the sum of the sides is always greater than the 
hypothenuse, by the ass’s proposition,’ from which it would seem, 
that the Indians as well as the Europeans have their pons asinorum. 

This interesting account of the Indian algebra is followed by 
a description of the Arabian algebra, shetdged principally from 
Mr. Davis’s account of the ‘ Khulasat-ul-Hisab, written by 
Baha-ul-din, who died at Isfahan in the year 1653. Wehave here 
‘some curious particulars respecting the Arabian notation, for 
which, however, we must refer to the work before us. It is 
obvious from the whole, that the knowledge of mathematics, and of 
algebra especially, among the Arabians, was much inferior to that 
possessed by the Indians: they had no algebraic notation, no 
abbreviating symbols, no acquaintance with the indeterminate or 
Diophantine analysis, nor with any thing more than the easiest and 
elementary parts of the science. 

Dr. Hutton next traces the history of algebra among the 
Italians, beginning with Leonard Bonacci, of Pisa, who about 
1228 solved quadratics by completing the square, deriving his 
rules, and even the double values in the possible case of the equa- 
tion r* + n==az, from geometrical considerations. The his- 
tory is carried on with great research, and so as to furnish an excel- 
lent treatise on the science, to the end of the 17th century. As far 
as it goes it may be characterised as elaborate and satisfactory, and 
we have only to hope that the same masterly hand will, by selecting 
and classifying the additions and improvements made by Clairaut, 
Euler, Landen, Bezout, Waring, Lagrange, Lacroix, &c. bring it 
down to the termination of the 18th century. 

We have now arrived at those tracts which, however interesting 
and important many of the preceding papers may be, will tend 
principally to stamp upon this work, in the estimation of the 
scientific world, its peculiar character of value and excellence ; 
namely, those which relate to the theory and practice of gunnery 


and 
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and the résistance of fluids. They occupy about 400 pages in the 
@2d and 3d volumes, and have m part appeared before in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and in the Doctor’s quarto tracts, 
ae the greater portion is original. Such of our readers as are 
at all conversant with the history of mixed mathematics, and 
especially that branch of it which relates to projectiles, know that 
the parabolic theory is of no farther use than as it furnishes a set 
of very elegant constructions and examples for young geometricians ; 
and that, before the time of Robins, no progress, in effect, had 
been made in the true theory of military projectiles. And even 
after his valuable work, ‘ The New Principles of Gunnery,’ had 
been published, and translated with the addition of a profound and 
elaborate commentary, by Euler, there still remained much to do in 
order to bring us acquainted with the real nature of the expansive 
force of gunpowder, the actual velocities of shot at the commence- 
ment of their motion or in different points of their path, the laws 
of the resistance experienced by balls and shells in their motion, 
and the true nature of the curve they describe. Borda and others 
had greatly extended the theory, but principally by means of 
gratuitous, and as is now known, inaccurate assumptions respecting 
the resistance of the air. In order, therefore, that this important 
and intricate department of philosophy might receive some essential 
improvement, it became desirable that a person possessing an active 
and ardent mind, with habits of regularity and perseverance, should 
be so circumstanced as to have both the inclination to enter upon 
this peculiar investigation, and the means of pursuing it: and this, 
by a happy coincidence, occurred by the late Duke of Richmond 
(a man of science and of great public spirit) being master-gene- 
ral of the ordnance just at the period when Dr. Hutton was, with 
all the zeal and activity of the meridian of life, discharging the du- 
ties of the mathematical professorship at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy. 

The mathematical sciences are taught at this institution with a 
view to their application to military purposes, and particularly to 
the practice of artillery: and Dr. Hutton was not likely to rest 
satisfied with affecting to teach, what, in truth, there were no data 
for teaching properly. He knew that if the doctrine of projec- 
tiles were ever to be so exalted as to. become an integral part of 
mathematical science, it must rest upon the basis of well conducted 
experiment. He therefore began a series so early as the year 
1775; and afterward carried on a far more extensive one, under 
the auspices of the Duke of Richmond (and officially under the di- 
rection of General Sir Thomas Blomfield) during the summers of 
1783 and of many succeeding years. 

pos The 
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The $4th tract contains a minute account of the experiments of 
every day, with a register of the weather, wind, thermometer, &c. 
For this we must refer to the tract itself, as well as for a description 
of the ballistic pendulum and other machinery employed in these 
experiments. Our limits will barely allow us to quote a few of 
the most important deductions. 


* And first, it is made evident by the experiments in 1775, that pow- 
der fires almost instantaneously, seeing that nearly the whole of the 
charge fires, though the time be much diminished. 

‘ (2.) The velocities communicated to shot of the same weight, with 
different quantities of powder, are nearly in the subduplicate ratio of 
those quantities. A very small variation, in defect, taking place when 
the quantities of powder become great. 

* (3.) And when shot of different weights are fired with the same 
quantity of powder, the velocities communicated to them, are nearly 
in the reciprocal subduplicate ratio of their weights. 

*(4.) So that, universally, shot which are of different weights, and 
impelled by the firing of different quantities of powder, acquire veloci- 
ties which are directly as the square roots of the quantities of powder, 
and inversely as the square roots of the weights of the shot, nearly. 

* (5.) It would therefore be a great improvement in artillery, to make 
use of shot of a long form, or of heavier matter; for thus the momen- 
tum of a shot, when fired with the same weight of powder, would be 
increased in the ratio of the square root of the weight of the shot. 

* 6.) It would also be an improvement, to diminish the windage : 
for, by so doing, one third or more of the quantity of powder might 
be saved. 

‘(7.) When the improvements mentioned in the last two articles are 
considered as both taking place, it is evident that about half the quan- 
tity of powder might be saved, which is a very considerable object. 
But, important as this saving may be, it seems to be still exceeded b 
that of the guns: for thus a small gun may be made to have the effect 
and execution of one of two or three times the weight of its natural 
ball, or round shot: and thus a small ship might discharge shot ag 
heavy as those of the greatest now made use of.’ 

Such were the information, and the probabie advantages, deri- 

vable from the experiments in 1775: they led to the invention of 
carronades, a species of ordnance which, by means of large balls, 
and very small windage, produce considerable effects with small 
charges of powder. 
_ In the description of his second course of experiments, which is 
carried on after the manner of a journal, occurs one of those 
touches of goodness and simplicity which we have hag frequent 
occasions to admire in the course of our proceeding. 

* August 31, 1785. I took out with me, and employed the first 
class of gentlemen cadets belonging to the Royal Military Academy, 

’ namely, 
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namely, Messrs. Bartlett, Rowley, De Butts, Bryce, W. Fenwick, 
Pilkington, Edridge, and Watkins, who have gone through the science 
of fluxions, and have applied it to several important considerations in 
natural philosophy. ‘Those gentlemen I have voluntarily offered and 
undertaken to introduce to the practice of these experiments, with the 
application of the theory of them, which they have before studied 
under my care. For, though it be not my academy duty, I am desie 
rous of doing this for their benefit, and as much as possible to assist the 
eager and diligent studies of so learned and amiable a class of young 
gentlemen; who, as well as the whole body of students now in the up- 
per academy, form the best set of young men I ever knew in my life ; 
nay, I did not think it even possible, in our state of society in this 
country, for such a, number of gentlemen to exist together in the con- 
stant daily habits of so much regularity and good manners ; their beha- 
viour being indeed perfectly exemplary, such as would do honour to 
the purest and most perfect state of society that ever existed in the 
world: and I have no hesitation in predicting the great honour and fu- 
ture services, which will doubtless be rendered to the state by such 
eminent instances of virtue and abilities.’ 


Many of the results of this extensive series of experiments, are 
extremely importaut: but we must content ourselves with a very 
concise summary. After observing that they confirm the deduc- 
tions from the former course, Dr. Hutton proceeds— 


‘ It farther appears also, that the velocity of the ball increases with 
the increase of charge only to a certain point, which is peculiar to each 
gun, where it is greatest; and that by farther increasing the charge, 
the velocity gradually diminishes, till the bore is quite full of powder. 
That this charge for the greatest velocity is greater as the gun is longer, 
but yet not greater in so higha proportion as the length of the gun is ; 
so that the part of the bore filled with powder, bears a less proportion 
to the whole bore in the long guns, than it does in the shorter.ones ; 
the part which is filled being indeed nearly in the inverse ratio of the 
square root of the empty part. 

* It appears too, that the velocity, with equal charges, always in- 
creases as the gun is longer; though the increase in velocity is but very 
small in comparison with the increase in length ; the velocities being in 
a ratio somewhat less than that of the square roots of the length of the 
bore, but greater than that of the cube roots of the same, and is indeed 
nearly in the middle ratio between the two, 

* Itappears, again, from the table of ranges, that the range increases 
in a much lower ratio than the velocity, the gun and elevation being 
the same. And when this is compared with the proportion of the veloe 
city and length of the gun in the last paragraph, it is evident that we 
gain extremely little in the range by a great increase in the length of the 
gun, with the same charge of powder. In fact, the range is nearly as 
the 5th root of the length of the bore; which is so small an increase, as 
to amount only to about a 7th part more range fora double length of 

DDv4 gun. 
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gun. From the same table it also appears, that the time of the ball’s 
ight is nearly as the range ; the gun and elevation being the same. 

‘ It has been found, by these experiments, that no difference is 
caused in the velocity, or the range, by varying the weight of the gun, 
nor by the use of wads, nor by different degrees of ramming, nor by 
firing the charge of powder in different parts of it. But that a ve 
great difference in the velocity arises from a small degree in the wind- 
age: indeed with the usual established windage only, viz. about 25th 
of the calibre, no less than between 4 and 4 of the powder escapes and 
is lost: and as the balls are often smaller than the regulated size, it fre- 
quently happens that Aa/f the powder is lost by unnecessary windage. 

‘ It appears too, that the resisting force of wood, to balls fired into it, 
is not constant: and that the depths penetrated by balls, with different 
velocities or charges, are nearly as the /ogarithms of the charges, instead 
of being as the charges themselves, or, which is the same thing, as the 
square of the velocity.—Lastly, these and most other experiments, 
show, that balls are greatly deflected from the direction in which they 
are projected: and that frequently as much as 300 or 400 yards ina 
range of a mile, or almost jth of the range.’ 


Tract 36th describes a series of extensive and well-conducted 
experiments upon Robins’s whirling machine, to determine the 
resistance of the air. These, together with those made by firing 
balls from artillery, constitute a complete and connected series 
of resistances to balls, from the slow velocities of 5 or 10 feet per 
second, to the rapid velocities of 1900 and 2000 feet. It ap- 
pears from an examiuation of the results, that though the resistan- 
ces are nearly as the squares of the velocities in very slow motions, 
they are never exactly so. The exponent of the velocity indicating 
the resistance a/ways exceeds 2. At 200 feet per second that ex- 
ponent is 2-028 ; at 500 feet it is 2-042: at 1000 feet it is 2°115: 
from thence it keeps gradually increasing up to the velocity of 1500 
or 1600 feet per second, where the exponent is 2°153: and from 
this velocity the exponent gradually diminishes, being 2°156 at the 
velocity of 2000 feet, the limit of the experiments. 

That the resistance should not be accurately as the square of the 
velocity, must be evident to every one who attentively reflects 
upon the subject. But Dr. Hutton has gone farther, and at pp. 
221, 222 of the third volume, has very satisfactorily developed the 
causes of the variable exponent in the ratio of the resistance. He 
has also investigated three or four theorems for the resistance of 
bails ; of which the following appears to be both accurate and con- 
venient in use. Let v be the velocity in feet with which a ball, 
whuse diameter is d feet, moves in air near theearth’s surface, then 
will the resistance in avoirdupois pounds be expressed by the for- 
mula (:000007565 v*—-00175 v) d*, Dr 
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Dr. Hutton, having deduced the law of resistances to spherical 
bodies moving in the air, proceeds in a series of important pro- 
blems in Tract 37 to apply it to the determination of the most es- 
sential particulars in the motion of military projectiles. Here 
many of the solutions are both elegant and satisfactory. But the 
grand problem by which the actual trajectory of the projectile may 
be determined still remains unsolved, and must do until some phi- 
lJosopher possessing an adequate portion of Dr. Hutton’s science 
and zeal, shall be so favourably circumstanced as to carry through 
another set of experiments with a special regard to that object. 
We shall terminate our quotations, by transcribing our author’s 
new approximate rule to find the elevation of a gun to hit an object 
at a given distance. 


* Let D denote the given distance of the object in feet; d the diame- 
ter of the ball in inches, obtained from the table of weights and diame- 
ters in problem 10; 6 the weight of the ball, and c that of the charge 


of powder, both in pounds; V=1600 x the projectile velocity, as 
given in problem 13; v, the last velocity with which the ball strikes the 
object ; and ¢ the time of the ball’s flight. Then 


* Divide D by 1338 d, considering the quotient as a log. 


D 
1338 a 
* Take N = the natural number of the log. _— i 
‘Take v= vt + q the final velocity: g being = 231. 


‘And¢= me + log. of (= ‘y) by problem 11. 


D : ; 
‘Ort= - > 7 2M approximation near enough. 


0D 
2 
‘Then, 1647 = ana is the height above the object to be pointed. 
2 

‘Or Bae = wear is the tangent of the angle of elevation: 

* So that, the height of the mark to be pointed at, above the object, 
fs nearly as the square of the distance, and the angle of elevation sim- 
ply onde distance, the projectile velocity being the same. But, in the 
case of different velocities, the height and the angle’ will be recipro- 
cally as the square of the velocity nearly.’ 


It will be recollected that our author gives the above merely as 
an approximation. We have been at the pains to apply it to the 
results of a great many accurate experiments by Dr. Hutton and 
others ; and find that if the angle of elevation obtained by these 
theorems be diminished by its fifieenth part, it will then agree very 
nearly with the actual practice of artillery. a: 
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The 38th and last tract in this collection contains 34 miscella- 
neous practical problems, illustrating many of the principles in the 
preceding part of the work. But of these we dare not, after look- 
ing back on what we have written, say more than that the solutions 
are ingenious and accurate; with the exception of the second, 
which relates to the effects of pile engines, and appears to need 
revision. 

Dr. Hutton has long been the most popular of all our mathe- 
matical writers, and the perusal of these volumes has convinced us, 
that there are obvious reasons for this popularity, which promises 
to be as permanent as it is extensive. He seems to have a con- 
stitutional, if not a conscientious, aversion from the pedantry and 
parade of science. He never, by affecting to be abstruse, be- 
comes obscure: nor does he ever slide into digressions, for the 
purpose of shewing how much he knows of other things besides 
the topic of discussion. Hence he is at once concise and 
perspicuous. He manifestly rather writes to be useful than to 
obtaim celebrity. He is also perpetually aiming at improvements 
in every thing which he has undertaken. Whoever has occasion 
to compare the successive editions of his ‘ Course of Mathematics,’ 
will find that the work was not abandoned to its fate as soon as 
its fame was established ; but that it has been constantly modified 
wherever it was susceptible of improvement. Nor was this merely 
a habit of the prime of life: for, on comparing the solutions now 
given to some problems on his favourite subject of projectiles, 
with those which had previously been inserted im the third volume 
of the Course composed by Dr. Hutton in conjunction with Dr. 
Gregory, it will be seen that his mind has, in this respect, lost 
nothing of its vigilance, energy, and perspicacity. 





Art. X. The Life of John Knor, containing Illustrations of 
the History of the Reformation in Scotland, with Biographical 
Notices of the principal Reformers, and Skeiches of the Pro- 
gress of Literature in Scotland, during a great Part of the 

ixteenth Century. By Thomas M‘Crie, Minister of the 
Gospel. Edinburgh. 


NOX was one of those characters, who from their spirit and 
genius, the impetuosity of their tempers, and the eventful 
times in which they lived, are rarely spoken of, even at'a distant 
period, without extravagant panegyric or unqualified obloquy, 
‘This is peculiarly the lot of those who have signalized vhemedivin 
as the leaders in religious commotions. The object is momentous, 
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aud the passions are agitated in proportion. On one side are 
arranged self-interest, ancient prejudice, possession, prescription, 
authority; on the other the most animated and animating of 
human principles, conscience newly awakened, a sense of usurpa- 
tion newly acquired, disdain of fetters which are beginning to fall 
off, and the pleasure of defying those whom men have been accus- 
tomed to reverence. Hence in every cause and on every scale, 
from the petty but cannibal feuds of Egyptian fanatics to the 
mighty contests of the League and of the Crusaders, religious 
warfare has been conducted with a rancour peculiar to itself. But, 
as the weapons of this warfare are the tongue and the pen, as well 
as the sword, as the passions are thoroughly inflamed, and possessed 
of all the powers of giving vent to them which exasperated elo- 
quence bestows, who can wonder that, during the heat of the con- 
test, and even after it has ceased to be felt, otherwise than in its 
effects, the characters of the great leaders of either party continue to 
be distorted by panegyric and detraction;—who can wonder that 
the cool impartiality of later historians finds no small occupation 
in removing the varnish or washing away the stains, or that acute- 
ness the most penetrating and inquiry the most impartial some- 
times fail in detecting so many misrepresentations? It is strange, 
however, that, at the distance of no more than two centuries and a 
half, with abundant materials, and after the elaborate investigations 
of many ingenious men, it should still be controverted whether the 
Regent Murray were a tyrant or a patriot, an hypocrite or a saint, 
or even whether Knox himself were a furious and ambitious dema- 
gogue, the enemy of every thing elegant and sacred, or an in- 
trepid and disinterested champion of truth and liberty. 

To determine points of so much importance to the church of 
which Knox was the founder and Murray the ‘ nursing father,’ the 
present biographer has applied himself with a zeal and devotion, 
which, if they do not always serve the cause of truth, give a glow 
and an interest to the whole work, rarely communicated to biogra- 
phy, when it did not breathe the spirit of personal friendship or 
domestic affection. But in treating this subject, a fatality seems 
to hang over its Scotish and even its English advocates. Passion 
and prejudice when applied to the History of the Reformation in 
Scotland, seem to be immortal, and the respective partizans enter 
upon their task with all the interest of agents, indeed of principals, 
in the story which they discuss. Some, and those im other respects 
of good understandings, seem to have been perfectly dementated : 
all power of examining or comprehending evidence appears to have 
fled before the vehemence of their feelings, and the little argument 
which they have been able to produceis suffocated beneath a load 
ef passionate declamation and personal abuse, - 

he 
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The feelings and the prejudices of Dr. M‘Crie are more chas- 
tized, and always under the command of a clear and strong under- 
standing. A thorough Presbyterian in his religious principles, and 
a determined Whig in his politics, the colouring of his picture 
is always aggravated; the lights are heightened and the shades 
darkened by the prepossessions of his church and of his country : 
the outline, however, is not distorted. He is a warm, but an 
honest man. He is a Scotchman, but a friend of truth. With 
great powers of expression, as well as considerable heat of temper, 
he never descends to railing. He detests the church of Rome; 
he loves not the church of England ; but he exposes the enormities 
of the former with fidelity and force, though not with malignity, and 
he censures what he conceives to be imperfect in the reformation of 
the latter, with an effect which would have been lessened by inde- 
cent invective. A vein of sarcastic wit alone now and then betrays 
him, as it did his master, into undue asperity as well as levity of 
expression. 

These offences, however prompted by national prepossessions, 
however restrained by decorum, we scruple not to confess, would 
have been visited on the head of a dull or a shallow man with 
greater severity: for we too have our attachments, and even our 
prejudices; we love the constitution, we love the order and decency 
of the church of England: we prefer the beauties of our own 
liturgy to the best extemporaneous effusions of the wisest of the 
Scotish doctors: we see no connection between sordidness and 
devotion, nor should we have expected from a man of Dr. M‘Crie’s 
enlarged understanding so much of the spirit of old ‘ Mass John,’ 
such indignation against a surplice or a rochet, things which, 
with our countrymen, not only have ceased to give offence, but 
have the great body of popular opinion in their favour. Still, 
however, to talents like his much will always be forgiven; and 
such are the merits of the work almost in every other particular, 
that we feel ourselves disposed, as far as justice will permit, to 
be blind or dumb to a single fault. 

Dr. M‘Crie is really a great biographer, such as it has not been the 
lot of Knox’s equals, or even his superiors, always to attain: for, 
however ably the characters of Luther and Calvin have been treated 
in the general histories of their times, where has either of them 
found a biographer like the present? The Life of Erasmus, an 
animating subject and worthy of a man of genius, if any such there 
be within the compass of modern literature, has been frigidly 
written by Knight, and confusedly by Joitin; nay even in our 
present Number we have an instance of a most original and strongly 
marked contemporary and countryman of our own, consigned to 

prejudices 
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prejudices greater than those of Dr. M‘Crie, prejudices chilled by 
mediocrity to which he is a stranger, while they are not redeemed 
by one of his excellences. é 

Compact and vigorous, often coarse but never affected, with- 
out tumour,and without verbosity, we can scarcely forbear to 
wonder by what effort of taste and discrimination the style of Dr. 
M‘Crie has been preserved so nearly unpolluted by the disgusting 
and circumlocutory nonsense of his contemporaries. Here is no 
puling about the ‘ interesting sufferer,’ ‘ the patient saint,’ ‘ the 
angelic preacher.’ Knox is plain Knox, in acting and in suffering 
always an hero, and his story is told as an hero would wish that it 
should be told, with simplicity, precision, and force. Dr. M‘Crie’s 
materials are both ample and original: since beside an intimate 
acquaintance with the best authors who were contemporary with 
his subject, and the. MS. authorities which the records of the 
church of Scotland afford, he has fortunately possessed himself of 
an early transcript of the reformer’s letters, glowing throughout 
with the same ardent feeling of devotion, and the same unconquer- 
able spirit of liberty, which animated his discourses from the pulpit. 
To these materials the author has brought a power of combining and 
enlivening them peculiar to himself. He has many points of re- 
semblance to his subject: a fortitude of mind which on subjects 
exploded and derided dares to look modern prejudices im the face; 
anatural and happy eloquence, witha power of discussion on subjects 
of casuistry and of politics not inferior to that of the great leader 
in the reformation of Scotland, though restrained by a decorum of 
expression to which the reformer’s age, as well as himself, were 
strangers. ‘To these qualifications are to be added the same stern 
renunciation of all taste and elegant feeling, where they appear to 
stand in the way of duty, and the same tendency to coarse (or what 
would now be called illiberal) humour ou subjects where it is not 
altogether becoming. Like Knox himself he has neither a tear 
nor a sigh for Mary, and we doubt not that like him he would have 
voted to bring the royal adulteress and murderer, for such they 
both esteem her, to the block. In Dr. M‘Crie the brutal mer- 
riment displayed by Knox on the assassination of Beatoun excites 
no indignation, and the old definition of such sanctified and sys- 
tematic murders, ‘ the execution of righteous judgment by private 
hands,’ would probably be accepted without reluctance. 

In a work so pregnant with original argument and reflection 
almost every page affords matter for animadversion: but we shall 
content ourselves with detaching from the text a few of the most 
prominent passages, and commenting upon them en passant. 

* Writers unfriendly to our reformer have endeavoured to fix an 
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accusatioti upon him respecting the assassination of Cardinal Beatout: 
Some have ignorantly asserted that he was one of the conspirators, 
others better informed have argued that he made himself accessory to 
their crime by taking shelter among them. With more plausibility 
others have appealed to his writings as a proof that he vindicated the 
deed of the conspirators as laudable, or at least innocent. 1 know that 
some of Knox’s vindicators have denied this charge, and maintained 
that he justified it only in as far as it was the work of God, or a just 
retribution in Providence for the crimes of which the Cardinal had been 
guilty, without approving the conduct of those who were the instru- 
ments of punishing him. The just judgment of Heaven is, I confess, 
the chief thing to which he directs the attention of his reader; at the 
same time | think no one, who carefully reads what he has written on 
this subject, can doubt that he justified the action of the conspirators. 
The truth is, he held the opinion that persons, who by the commission 
of flagrant crimes had forfeited their lives according to the law of God 
and the just laws of society, such as notorious tyrants and murderers, 
might warrantably be put to death by private individuals, provided all 
redress in the ordinary course of justice was rendered impossible in 
consequence of the offenders having usurped the executive authority, 
or being systematically protected by oppressive rulers. This was an 
opinion of the same kind with that of tyrannicide held by so many of 
the ancients and defended by Buchanan in his dialogue De jure regni 
apud Scotos. It is a principle, 1 confess, dangerous in its application, 
extremely liable to be abused by factious, fanatical, and desperate men, 
as a pretext for perpetrating the most nefarious deeds. It would be 
unjust, however, on this account to confound it with the principle, 
which, by giving to individuals a liberty to revenge their own quarrels, 
legitimates assassination, a practice too common in thatage. I may 
add, that there have been instances of persons, not invested with public 
authority, executing punishment upon flagitious offenders, as to which 
we may scruple to load the memory of the actors with an aggravated 
charge of murder, though we cannot approve of their conduct.’ 


Every thing in this passage is according to the ancient spirit of 
our author’s country, as it existed under an ill-regulated and 
unsettled state of society, when the sovereign scrupled not to re< 
move an obnoxious subject without law, and the subject, with as 
little formality, retorted the same unlicensed and pernicious ven- 
geance on his sovereign. ‘ But whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,’ is a dictum of the Great Legislator 
to which Knox and his biographer bowed and bow with equal 
reverence, and the application of it has in ordinary cases been 
confined by all but an inconsiderable and fanatical sect of christians, 
who have narrowed the restriction still more, to the shedding of 
blood in defensive war, and to the right of the magistrate to use 
that sword, which we are assured he beareth not in vain, for the 
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extermination of incorrigible offenders. We say in ordinary 
cases—for here we willingly lay out of the account, the right in 
mixed and well balanced governments which resides in one or 
more branches of the legislature to centrol, even by force, the; 
enormities and usurpation of the rest. But the question 1s now, 
how far private individuals have a right, in any case of injustice or 
oppression, to inflict upon delinquent and tyrannical governors that 
vengeance which, from the very nature of the case, is unattain- 
able by course of law. And here, for the good of society, we are 
compelled to affirm, that the whole argument upon which this sup- 
posed right is constructed, vacillates on every side. 

With respect to tyrannicide:—not to remark on the indecent 
and inconsistent eagerness with which Knox and Buchanan could 
set up the examples of heathen antiquity against the Christian 
Scriptures, when the former made for their favourite doctrine, and 
the latter were either silent or prohibitory; the two cases have no 
analogy to each other. The mstance directly in question is the 
assassination of Beatoun. ‘The tyrants of Greece were bold, bad 
men, who had subverted the ancient legitimate governments. of 
their respective cities, and im maintenance of their usurped power 
shed the blood of their fellow-citizens;not only without but against 
all lawful authority. Beatoun was indeed a profligate and a brutal 
man, but it would be hard to prove him a murderer even of 
Wishart, unless every judge who executes the laws with unrelenting 
rigour be entitled to that denomination. Let it be remembered 
that he was an ecclesiastical magistrate, regularly empowered to 
administer a system of jurisprudence, (a bad and cruel system we 
admit, but still a system,) by which heretics were consigned to a 
most painful death. As the law then stood, Wishart came fairly 
within that definition. He had publicly arraigned the doctrines 
of the established church, broken her order, despised her discipline, 
preached in private houses, and adminisiered the communion with- 
out authority in places unconsecrated, and after a form of his own. 
For these offences, the primate of the kingdom apprehended, 
tried, and burnt him. Now here, if there were any murder, the 
law was the murderer and not the judge. Beatoun, infamous as 
he was, did what, according to the principles of the age, a good 
man might have esteemed it his duty todo. Nor does this in any 
degree lessen the merit of Wishart. He appears to have devoted 
himself cheerfully to the cause of truth, and he probably had the 
sagacity to foresee the blessed consequences of so magnanimous a 
conduct. But adiitting the criminality of Beatoun, and at the 
same time allowing his situation to have been inaccessible to the 
ordinary forms of justice, eveu on the lax principle of ar 
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itself, were it not better for society, that an illustrious and over- 
wn offender should escape with impunity, than that private in- 
ividuals, even if not parties, should be permitted to assume to 
themselves the summary execution of whatever they may please to 
call justice? For if this principle were once admitted as an 
exception to the ordinary administration of the law, what judge 
_ would be found to execute the office entrusted to him with vigour and 
decision, when, after carrying into effect a sentence of death 
pronounced by him, the friends of the deceased would have but to 
pronounce the execution a murder and the judge a tyrant, after 
which he would become of course an object of legitimate revenge? 

Dr. M‘Crie is extremely anxious, though he does not wholly 
approve the conduct of Beatoun’s murderers, to discriminate be- 
tween such cases and private assassination.* ‘ It would,’ says he, 
* be unjust on this account, to confound it with the principle, 
which, by giving to individuals a liberty to revenge their own quar- 
rels, legitimates assassination. Were then these men, one of 
whom Knox indeed calls a man of ‘ nature most gentle and modest,’ 
actuated by pure and disinterested love of religion, liberty, and 
justice? Were they or were they not the personal friends of 
Wishart: and had that martyr been less amiable, had his suffer- 
ings left a regret less pungent in the hearts of these very men, 
would the general ‘ principle’ have operated with such instant and 
decisive effect to the destruction of his destroyer? Is a man then a 
cooler and more competent judge of the wrongs inflicted on a 
beloved friend, recently deprived of life by an iniquitous sentence, 
than of his own? For the honour of human nature, we think 
otherwise—but for this very reason, he is no more to be entrusted 
with the execution of vengeance in the one case than in the other. 
Strange indeed it is that these men who, on every other occasion, 
had the bible in their hands and its precepts in their mouths, should 
have forgotten this one coufounding text—‘ Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves !’ 

But in the next place, admitting what cannot be denied, that the 
death of Beatoun was a benefit to his country—that it prevented, 
in all probability, a long course of bloodshed and cruelty, and that 
by one decisive stroke, it removed the great impediment to reforma- 
tion—what was the commission these men had to shew for under- 
taking the work ?—their own opinion, on this hypothesis, as their 





* In a note he glances obliquely at the murder of Sharp, as a case admitting of con- 
siderable palliation. He probably classes it with that of Beatoun—and so do we: 
though we think very differently from our author as to the nature of both cases. But 
Sharp was an apostate as well as a persecutor, while Beatoun, though more atrecious, 
was more consistent in his cruélties. 
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own passions on the other. They were no branch of the legisla- 
ture—they were not soldiers authorized in open war to kill and 
slay—they were not magistrates empowered to bring offenders to 
justice ; and had they been the last, which for them perhaps is the 
most favourable supposition, where was the arraignment, the proof, 
the defence, the sentence? all transacted in a few minutes, with 
drawn swords, in the chamber of a trembling victim. In short, 
the only plea was that which is expressly condemned by their owa 
scriptures, ‘ that of doing evil that good may come.’ 

_ The concluding sentence of this paragraph is equally excep- 
tionable with the rest—‘ There have been instances of persons 
not invested with public authority executing punishment upon 
flagitious offenders, as to which we may scruple to load the me- 
mory of the actors with an aggravated charge of murder, although 
we cannot approve of their conduct.’ Dr. M‘Crie’s conception 
of this case is in the highest degree inaccurate and perplexed. 
For the fact being supposed, and also that it was committed with 
deliberation, the question is no longer, whether it be murder, 
manslaughter, or justifiable homicide, but whether it be murder 
or a meritorious act of justice. Ip other words, the ‘actors 
must either be loaded with the aggravated charge of murder,’ or 
their conduct must be wholly approved. ‘There is no medium. 
In short, through the whole of this most obnoxious paragraph, 
there is a tendency, unperceived, we sincerely believe, by the author 
himself, and to which he has been betrayed by his absurd partiality 
for the hero of the cause of reformation in his country, to in- 
vert the charge of murder, by transferring it from the voluntary 
and unauthorized avengers of their slaughtered: friends, to the 
judge who, with whatever circumstances of cruelty, acted under 
the authority of existing laws which he was regularly commissioned 
to execute. 

The circumstances of the times, and an alarming symptom of de- 
pravation which has lately taken place in the English character, 
have compelled us to take up this subject with more than ordinary 
seriousness. Assassination has become dreadfully frequent among 
us: the diffusion of unprincipled publications among the lower 
ranks has also produced a generation of shallow and pernicious 
reasoners, who, either before or after the commission of such atro~ 
cious acts, may be served at a very cheap rate with drugs to lull 
their consciences asleep, by putting ‘ bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter.’ The atrocious assassin of Mr. Percival was a rea- 
soner upon these principles. Far be it from us to impute to 3 
man like Dr. M‘Crie any purpose of fostering principles so de- 
testable ; but as he seems not to have been aware of the tendency 
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of his own positions, it became our duty to the public to point 
them out. 

One word more on this subject and we have done. What Knox 
thought of Beatoun’s death, his own indecent and brutal narrative 
of the manner of it too clearly proves. We would now ask Dr. 
M‘Crie whether his own ideas of a faithful minister allow him to 
justify the conduct of his hero on this occasion? If they do not, he 
was in duty bound to express himself with his usual clearness and 
decision on a point of such importance. 

Knox entered the castle of St. Andrews soon after the assas- 
sination, and was called to the office of preacher. What then, we 
ask, was the condition of that company of whose consciences he 
had taken the direction? ‘ They had killed and also taken posses- 
sion.’ ‘Their course began in bloodshed, continued in robbery, and 
ended in rebellion. Not content with dispatching the object 
of their hatred, they had displaced his servants, seized his goods, 

. devoured his provisions, and turned his artillery against a force law- 
fully commissioned to reduce them. Under these circumstances, 
to what subjects did the young and zealous preacher betake him~- 
self, and on what topics did he principally insist—on the four king- 
doms of Daniel, and the antichristian character of the Pope! Had 
Knox then not acquired the honesty or the boldness for which he 
became afterwards so famous? The preacher who so liberally 
applied the character of Jezebel to that of Mary, could he find 
no resemblance of Abab in his own friends and companions? But 
he approved the slaughter. So it appears, and so much the worse 
for him. On what principles, however, of morality could he ap- 
prove what followed—Necessity—that is, a necessity created by 
guilt? On the whole, we should have honoured the fairness of 
Dr. M‘Crie as a biographer quite as much, if, in the midst of his 
declamations against the Catholics at this time, he had for once 
done them the justice to acknowledge their lenity to those con- 
» sage in granting them the terms they did ; in not insisting that 

e actual perpetrators of Beatoun’s murder at least should be 
given up to public justice, that they might be consigned to the 
gibbet instead of the gallies. ‘This is a tone and language which, 
m speaking of such a work, we should not have wished to assume ; 
but the author and the times compel us to adopt it. 

Such then were the instruments, very exceptionable, it ought to 
have been acknowledged, in themselves, which were nevertheless 
permitted by Providence to give the first blow in Scotland toa 
superstition at once the most cruel and degrading, which, under the 
name or semblance of Christianity, had ever darkened the un- 

-~@erstandings or enslaved the consciences of men. “~ 
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The next step in this great work we can contemplate with ap- 
probation. ‘The aristocracy of that country, consisting of the no- 
bility and lesser barons, had so long been accustomed to controul 
: by force the enormities of their sovereigns, that their interference 
on great occasions may be regarded as constitutional. Accordingly, 
when a great and respectable portion (perhaps the majority) of 
this powerful body modestly demanded for themselves liberty of 
conscience and worship, and were refused; when for the same end 
alone, they next took arms, resolving to act upon the defensive; 
when they endeavoured by successive treaties to secure to them- 
selves these great and inalienable rights; and when, upon dis- 
arming again, they found every engagement violated and every 
concession revoked, they had recourse to a step less violent than 
had often been practised towards their sovereigns in person, we 
mean the suspension of the queen regent; and by degrees, with the 
voice of the nation on their side, in a peaceable and legislative 
manner, laid the foundation of that useful, moderate, and respect-_ 
able establishment, which exists among their posterity to this day. 
This, if any could be, was justifiable resistance ; resistance without 
rebellion—an interference not of a few fanatical individuals, to 
revenge themselves on an obnoxious-judge, but of a great order in 
the state, embodied and armed for the purposes of securing to their 
country what no laws or institutions can justly take away, the rights 
of conscience. 

In relating the triumphant progress of this revolution, we are far 
from being offended by the exulting tone which our biographer as- 
sumes ; all that is dear to him in civil or religious polity was at 
stake; it was moreover the most illustrious period of his hero’s life, 
and greater surely can no private man appear, than when by his 
talents, his spirit, and his eloquence, he is wielding, as inferior instru- 
ments, half the rank and power of his country in order to subvert 
an ancient and mischievous superstition, and to build on its basis 
anoble temple of truth and liberty. 

But of the literal subversion of many noble buildings, which, 
perhaps unavoidably, took place in the course of this great revolu- 
tion, Dr. M‘Crie permits himself to speak with a savage and 
sarcastic triumph, which evinces how zealous and practical an 
helper he would himself have proved in the work of destruction, 
had he been born in the 16th ceutury. Less, we are perguaded, 
would then have been heard of Rowe or Willock as auxiliaries of 
Knox, than of M‘Crie. On the wailings of modern taste, when 
directed to this fashionable topic of invective, he has.no compas, 
sion: nay, he most provokingly taunts the poor antiquaries with 
their obligations to Knox for having produced so mauy fine sub- 
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jects for the pencil and the graver. This is really more than can 
be borne: we must interpose to rescue from such ruffian hands 
an innocent and persecuted fraternity; and lest some poor artist, 
with pallet and pencil, should undertake a pilgrimage, in con- 
sequence of this ironical encouragement, to Perth and Scoon, 
the first scene of these outrages, or to St. Andrews, which was 
the second, we are in duty bound to inform him, that instead of 
picturesque and beautiful remains he will not find a vestige of those 
magnificent edifices which once adorned the former, and at the 
latter, one vast fragment alone will instruct him not what but 
where was once the metropolitan church of Scotland. It was to 
the subsequent dereliction of the edifices which Knox had spared, 
that almost every object of the pencil in that country is owing. 

We are next to contemplate Knox actively employed in settling 
the infant church, a work in which he met with no small obstruc- 
tion, in consequence of the arrival of the young queen, filled with 
all the prejudices of popery, and educated in ail the licence of a 
voluptuous court. The poverty of the country which she came to 
govern; the intractable spirit of the people, the sour and inflexible 
humour of the reformers, all conspired to fill her with disgust 
ugainst a situation and a religion so little resembling those which 
she had Jeft behind. In his conversations with this princess, Knox 
seems to have copied the tone of the Jewish prophets, when repre- 
hending by divine commission their idolatrous sovereigns. Nor was 
he much less formidable: for though unable like them to command 
the elements and to call down vengeance from above, he had at his 
command an exasperated people, to whom he was not backward in 
appealing against the mandates of his sovereign. The precipitancy, 
the profligacy, and we fear too, the unnatural cruelty of Mary 
herself, afforded to the cause of Reformation advantages which its 
best friends could neither have foreseen nor hoped, and by one of 
those astouishing interpositions which baffle all human calculation, 
the great and devoted patroness of the old religion became one of 
the most powerful means of establishing the new one. 

Presbytery being now established in Scotland, we must be in- 
dulged (we are led to it by some curious and original information 
of our author) in some reflexions on the peculiar fitness of such an 
establishment for that country, and on the characters of its first 
champions compared with- those who followed them, in another 
great national struggle, about a century later. 

Presbytery, which, like a certain language, 


‘is found 
* To flourish most in barren ground,’ 
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first sprung up among the rocks of Switzerland, and quickly found a 
congenial soil and climate when transplanted to the banks of the Tay 
and the Forth. Naturally allied to a republic, its maxims are in 

rpetual hostility with monarchic government. Its pretensions 
bre higher than those of the primitive church ynder the first Chris- 
tian emperors : it admits of no interference of civil authority with 
its own discipline; it claims, on the contrary, an unlimited right of 
discussing the couduct of civil governors in the pulpit. These prin- 
ciples, together with the vacillating politics of James the Sixth, 
and the unskilfully rigid attachment of his son to episcopacy, suffi- 
ciently account for all the contests between the kirk and the crown 
from the days of Knox to those of the covenant.’ But, during this 
interval, though priuciples remained the same, a new and far 
inferior race of men had sprung up to support them. Till very 
lately we have been accustomed to consider the first instruments of 
the reformation in Scotland as semibarbarians, men of strong minds 
indeea, great warmth and honesty, and of a powerful and awaken- 
ing eloquence. The latter qualities, it is true, they enjoyed in per- 
fection ; but it is proved by Dr. M‘Crie that they were also ac- 
complished and elegant scholars. It has been elsewhere observed 
that nations sometimes attain to great perfection in the ornamental 
arts before they have learned those which minister to common con- 
venience; and thus, at a period when the common people of Scot- 
land were a barefooted rabble, with scarcely a chimney to their 
houses, robbing, plundering, and destroying each other with little 
restraint from law, and almost universal protection from their 
chiefs; there arose a race of scholars, who, in the midst of filth and 
smoke and poverty and an unsettled government, resolutely sacri- 
ficed to the Muses and the Graces of antiquity, till they had learned 
to compose in the Latin language with av ease and elegance 
unknown since the days of Augustus. ‘To prove this singular fact 
we have only to quote Dr. M‘Crie’s well attested account of the 
family of John Rowe. 


‘ The Grammar school of Perth was the most celebrated in the king- 
dom, and the noblemen and gentlemen were accustomed to send their 
children there (thither) for their education. Many of these were boarded 
with Mr. Rewe, who instructed them in Greek and Hebrew. As no- 
thing but Latin was spoken by the boys in the school and in the fields, 
so nothing was spoken in Mr. Rowe’s house, but French. The passages 
of Scripture read in the family before and after meals, if in the Old 
Testament, were read in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and English. 
If in the New Testament, they were read in Greek. His son John, 
when he was between four and five years old, was taught the Hebrew 
eharacters, and at night he read the Hebrew chapter in the family.’ 


All this however might have been done, and many learned men 
EES might 
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might have issued from this excellent seminary without a tincture 
of those classical graces which really adorned them, had not nature 
Jed the way by instilling into their minds unusual portions of taste 
and genius. At the period of the covenant, whatever remained of 
these qualities, whether natural or acquired, in Scotland, had gone 
over to the episcopal clergy. In fact, it was these qualities which 
upheld episcopacy for a season against prejudices which would 
otherwise have been invincible. 

But to return—the eloquence of Knox and his associates, which 
wrought such wonders in its day, was of a very singular composi- 
tion. The matter of it came warm from the heart, in a cause 
which absorbed every faculty of the speaker; but the manner was 
caught partly from the solemn denunciations of the ancient prophets, 
and partly from the energetic and animating tone of the free orators 
of antiquity. Of the meek spirit of the Gospel it certainly partook 
in a very slender degree. ‘That temper was ill suited to the work in 
hand. But of the eloquence of this period it must at least be ac- 
knowledged, that it was natural and manly, without cant and with- 
out fanaticism ; formed by men of vigour and good taste, upon ex- 
cellent models, and calculated alike (which is the highest character 
of eloquence) for the few and the many.—In less than a century 
this spirit was fled from the kirk of Scotland ; and Henderson, Gil- 
Jespie, and their brethren of the covenant, bore no more resem- 
blance to Knox, Willock, and Rowe, than, at this day, do the cold 
and feeble successors of Watts and Doddridge, to those animated 
and excellent preachers. In fact these men were at once without 
spirit and without sobriety, meddling and hot-headed, fanatical and 
dull. This lamentable declension, besides a great prostration of 
native genius, is to be accounted for from the poverty and meanness 
of their education, They knew little of antiquity—they were not 
learned in the original languages of scripture; but they had drawn 
their information, such as it was, from narrow Calvinistic systems 
of theology, which had by that time begun to swarm upon the 
continent, and which, as they fostered their native bigotry and 
bitterness, damped every warm feeling of genius, and crippled every 
movement of free and excursive intellect. Yet, strange to say, 
these men wielded the great machine of popular opinion with no 
less power than Knox: for the truth was, that the taste of preachers 
and of people was then become equally depraved—the nonsense 
of the one suited the nonsense of the other—they had an appetite 
for cant, and they were fed with it to the full. 

Classical taste meanwhile sought refuge in another quarter and 
another cause, until Pitcairn, the last Latin poet in Scotland, be- 
wailed in strains not unworthy of Buchanan the lost fortunes My the 
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House of Stuart. A late attempt to restore this faculty, has but 
contributed to revive and perpetuate the national disgrace. The 
Muses of Greece and Rome have fled, as it would seem, before the 
predominating genius of physiology and political ceconomy. 

By the enthusiasm of his admirers Knox has been seriously in- 
vested with prophetical powers. On this delicate subject, equally 
afraid to deny and unwilling to concede, his biographer speaks in 
the following cautious and discriminating language. 


‘ There are, however, several of his sayings, which cannot be vindi- 
cated upon these principles,’ (general probabilities and the warnings of 
Scripture,) ‘and which he himself rested upon different grounds. Of this 
kind were, the assurance, which he expressed from the beginning of the 
Scottish troubles, that the cause of the congregation would ultimately 
prevail,’ (in which, after all, native sagacity and a sanguine temper 
might have a great share,) ‘ his confident hope of again preaching in 
his native country and at St. Andrews, avowed by him during his impri- 
sonment on board the French gallies, and frequently repeated during 
his exile, with the intimations which he gave respecting the death of 
Thomas Maitland and Kirkcaidy of Grange. It cannot be denied, that 
his contemporaries considered these as proceeding from a prophetic spi- 
rit, and have attested that they received an exact accomplishment. The 
most easy way of getting rid of this delicate question is, by dismissing it 
at once, and summarily pronoutcing that all pretensions to extraordi- 
nary premonition, ought without examination to be discarded as fanciful 
and visionary. But I doubt much, if this method of determining the 
question would be doing justice to the subject. Est periculum (ne) aut 
neglectis his, impia fraude, aut susceptis, anili superstitione, obligemur, 
On the one hand, the disposition which mankind discover to pry into 
the secrets of futurity, has always been accompanied with much credu- 
lity and superstition; and it cannot be denied that the age in which our 
reformer lived, was prone to credit the marvellous, especially as to the 
infliction of divine judgments upon individuals. On the other hand, 
there is great danger of running into scepticism, and of laying down 
general principles which may lead us ultimately to contest the truth of 
the best authenticated facts. This is an extreme to which the present 
age inclines. ‘That there have been instances of persons having presen- 
timents and premonitions as to events which happened (should hap- 

n) to themselves and others, there is, 1 think, the best reason to be- 
ieve. The canon of our faith is contained in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament; we must not look to impressions, or new revela- 
tions, as the rule of our duty ; but that God may, on particular occa- 
sions, forewarn persons of some things which shall happen, to testify his 
approbation of them, to encourage them te confide in him in particular 
circumstances, is not, I think, inconsistent with the principles of either 
natural or revealed religion. Some of the reformers were men of singu- 
lar piety ; they were exposed to uncommon oppositivn, and had uncom- 
mon services to perform; they were endued with extraordinary gilts ; and 
I am inclined to believe were occasionally favoured with V8 
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with respect to events which concerned themselves, other individuals, 
or the church in general.’ 

Whatever may be thought of a fact so controverted even among 
wise and good men, it is impossible not to honour the fortitude of 
one who, in spite of the intolerant and persecuting spirit of* 
incredulity which pfevails at present, dares to avow the probability 
of it and to support it by an argument at once so rational and so 
unfashionable. With regard to the argument itself, though it may 
be easy to deride, it is impossible to confute it: for if ‘ no one can 
refute a sneer,’ it must also be remembered, that a sneer can re- 
fute nothing. 

The History of the Reformation in Scotland, with the exception 
of one book, has been irrefragably proved by our author to be the 
work of Knox: an undertaking in which Dr. M‘Crie seems to have 
been aware that truth alone was indebted to him; for he speaks 
with no disrelish of the broad and coarse bufioonery with which it 
requires no fastidiousness of taste to be disgusted, and which can 
now no longer be imputed to some unknown and impertinent 
interpolator. 

Many of Dr. M‘Crie’s readers have probably conceived of this 
‘ son of thunder’ as of a large athletic man, able in that age of 
‘ apostolic blows and knocks’ to have proved the orthodoxy of his 
doctrine by the sword as well as ‘ by tongue and lively voice.” On 
the contrary, he was a man of slender frame and feeble constitution, 
(Beza says corpore pusillo,) literally worn out by labours at one 
period of his life, and by sufferings at another. But cujusque mens, 
Is est quisque, and Knox might be said to be all soul and spirit. 
He was one of those rare aud gifted men upon whom the moral and 
religious destinies of nations are made to depend, and like the two other 
heroes of the Reformation, Calvin and Luther, was sent into the world 
with energies, which, in ordinary times, and when mighty energies 
were not wanted to subvert mighty abuses, would have been mis- 
chievous in their strength. In Knox and Calvin there seems to 
have been a perfect harmony of principles and temper. Luther, 
besides the strange erratic course which he held on the subject of 
concomitancy in the sacrament, had a tincture of enthusiasm from 
which both the others were exempt. All agreed in the predestina- 
rian doctrine, and in that of justification by faith; but more strik- 
ingly in an indignant spirit of opposition to existing abuses, ina 
disregard of worldly rank and power, in a constitutional intrepidity 
not to be awed, and a pertinacity never to be wearied. Yet what 
topics are so fashionable, with those who have no other scale of 
character than the tame mediocrity of settled times, as the rigour 
and obstinacy of these great reformers? And yet what is plainer 
than that the workmen were merely suited to their work? Popery 
was 
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was not a pile to be battered down by popguns. Its foundations 
were deeply laid in ancient power, in terrible cruelty, in universal 
ignorance. From the want of such powerful engines, how many 
pious spirits had long deplored its corruptions, and wounded their 
own consciences by partaking of its plagues! How many penetrat- 
ing understandings had long seen and derided the great imposture, 
yet seen and derided in secret; either awed by its terrors or bribed 
by. its emoluments! Courage therefore not to be appalled, and 
integrity not to be corrupted, must be combined with piety and 
acuteness to constitute a first reformer; and all these qualifications 
met in this incomparable triumvirate, and, im their perfection, in 
them alone. 

‘Thus much then for the subject of this vigorous and original work, 
With respect to the style, it is natural and forcible, free from all 
modern affectation, excepting the abominable verb ‘ narrate’, which 
must absolutely be proscribed in all good writing. It abounds 
indeed with Scotticisms, for which we like it the better. ‘They are 
the exsx aeiov ts of a work so thoroughly national, For, why should 
aScotsman, who is ashamed of nothing else belonging to his coun- 
try, be ashamed of its dialect? It is to English what thé Doric was 
to pure Greek, adorned with many rustic graces which have long 
been felt and acknowledged in the poetry of that country. Why 
then should it not be tolerate: in history, especially since experience 
has shewn that no efforts of their best writers have been able wholly 
to avoid it? With respect to the typography of the quotations, we 
were disposed to invoke the shade of William Bowyer: they have 
been committed to an illiterate compositor, and never, as appears, 
revised by the learned author. The Latinis almost unintelligible, 
und in a Greek epigram of four lines, there are three errata. ‘This 
mechanical defect we should not have mentioned had such a work 
been likely to rest in a first or second edition. 

We now take leave of Dr. M‘Crie with sincere esteem and good- 
will, notwithstanding some important points of difference which a 
little more candour and courtesy to a sister church, not deficient in 
those regards to his own establishment, might have prevented. 





Art. XI. Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, 
during the Yeurs 1803, 4, 5,6 and7. By G. H. Von Langs- 
dorff, Aulic Counsellor to His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
&c. London. 1813. 

Hew EVER gratifying to us it might be to know that our critical 

labours make their way to the most distant corners of the 
globe, the pleasure derived from that circumstance would be 
considerably 
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considerably abated by any well grounded complaint of severe or 
unmerited censure. We are not indeed now to learn how difficult 
it is for the best natured critic to satisfy the expectations of 
the least aspiring author; but we confess ourselves not to have 
been quite prepared for the serious remonstrance which Captain 
(now Admiral) Krusenstern has transmitted from St. Petersburgh. 
This officer, it seems, has taken offence at our remarks on the 
two volumes of his voyage round the world, printed at Berlin, 
and a copy of which we took some pains to procure. In his 
letter, he expresses ‘ much surprize at the spirit of animosity 
against Russia which pervades the whole of the Review.’ This at 
once astonishes and mortifies us; for to what does it amount ? 
Merely to an observation, which every one knows to be true, that 
the reign of Catharine was a reign of projects; and that the Japanese 
embassy sent by Alexander was only following up the views of his 
august predecessor. Whether this embassy was grafted on the 
original plan of the voyage, or the voyage was undertaken to carry 
out the ambassador, is, in our estimation, a matter of very small 
importance ;* in neither case do we see, any more than the author, 
. ‘that Russia had made herself ridiculous.’ If Admiral Krusen- 
stern will give himself the trouble to read over the 3d Article of 
our 9th Number, written when at war with Russia, and the 11th 
Article of the 16th Number, drawn up since the return of friendly 
relations, he will see in both a consistency of opinion, and a spirit 
which ‘breathes any thing but ‘ animosity agaist Russia.’ 

But a charge of a more serious nature is brought against us— 
that of attacking ‘ in one instance, at least, his moral character.’ 
The instance, it seems, is this. Lieutenant Chwostoff, who visited 
the coast of Jesso subsequent to the departure of Captain Krusen- 
stern, was told by the Japanese that a revolution actually took 
place in Jeddo on account of the dismissal of the Russian embas- 
sy. Our observation on this passage was, that ‘ we did not ex- 

ect the sober good sense of Captain Krusenstern would have 
Jed him to give publicity to so idle a tale;’ and we added, ‘ the 
idea is too absurd to deserve a moment's attention; unless indeed 
it was intended to flatter Count Romanzoff. That the Count, 
like other courtiers, is open to this mode of address, is by 
no means improbable; nor is there any thing very extravagant 
in the supposition that the narrative of a voyage should be made 
as palatable to him that planned it, as truth would allow; we 
must therefore repeat our surprize that Captain Krusenstern does 





* Admiral Krusenstern says in his letter, ‘ The embassy to Japan was engrafted upon 
the original plan of the voyage.’ We said, ‘ The project of a new embassy was easily 
ziatted ow the present voyage.’ Where do we differ? yct this passage has given offence. 

not 
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not see the absurdity of this story. He would be the first to 
smile, at being told that the governor of the Crimea, im sending 
away a Turkish minister, by order of his court, had occasioned a 
rebellion in Petersburgh, and a revolution in the whole government 
of Russia. Most willingly would we gratify this gentleman—but, 
on re-perusing our former Article, we can honestly and conscien- 
tiously assure him that we find nothing to alter, and that we are at a 
loss for terms to ‘ introduce him more fairly to the English public’ 
than we have already done in our concluding sentence, which, to 
peeve him, we shall repeat—‘ We cannot take leave of Captain 

rusenstern without expressing the satisfaction which we have 
derived from the perusal of his very clear and intelligent ac- 
count of a Voyage round the World, conducted apparently with 
great good temper, discretion and judgment, and related in a style 
of modesty and candour which cannot fail to secure the approba- 
tion of the most fastidious.’ But the English reader has now 
obtained the fullest and fairest introduction to his acquaintance 
through the medium of a translation, which, we have little 
doubt, will finda place among every collection of voyages and 
travels, and afford in the perusal both amusement and informa- 
tion. 

We now turn to the account of the same voyage written by a 
fellow traveller, who accompanied the ambassador in the capacity 
of naturalist. ‘This work may be considered to bear pretty nearly 
the same relation to the authentic and original account of the voy- 
age, that Forster’s did to that of Captain Cook. To the general 
reader it will probably be more amusing than Captain Kru- 
senstern’s, because it is less grave, and, with the exception of a 
storm or two, without which a voyage would be nothing, divested 
of all nautical matters. Doctor Langsdorff is a German of a far 
more lively cast than most of his philosophic countrymen, whose 
ponderous labours we are occasionally doomed to encounter; he 
even attempts to be witty, and occasionally manifests a disposition 
to be waggish. At St. Catharine’s, he slily insinuates, when in the 
act of being rubbed down by a negro slave, that ‘ if he could but 
have prevailed on the fair daughter of his host to press the muscles 
with her delicate hands,’ the pleasure would have been equal to 
that of animal magnetism—a pleasure which, not having ourselves 
experienced it, we pretend not to estimate. His colouring too of 
the naked beauties of Nukahiwa is far more warm and glowing 
than we had expected to encounter from the pencil of a phlegmatic 
German. Their ‘ comic effusions’ and ‘ pantomimic gestures,’ too 
expressive to be mistaken, while swimming and playing about the 
ship ‘ like a troop of Tritons,’ he found to be utterly ‘ indescribable,’ 
but they were such as to make ‘ a novel impression’ on the doctor’s 

feelings. 
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feelings. These damsels, it seems, who were so frolicsome in the 
water, affected considerable distress at appearing on the ship’s deck 
im a state of primitive simplicity; and ‘ they crept about,’ says the 
doctor, ‘ with their hands in the position of the Medicean Venus, in 
attitudes which presented a beautiful spectacle to the philosophic 
observer.”, Unfortunately, however, this ‘ beautiful spectacle’ was 
evanescent; aud the doctor very feelingly laments that he was 
not allowed ‘ a sufficient time for making philosophical observa- 
tions on the new Venusses,’ who suddenly disappeared with the 
sailors, hand in hand, into the interior of the ship. They were 
equally provoking the following morning ; for they no sooner peeped 
upon deck than they plunged into the sea, to the visible mortifica- 
tion of Doctor Langsdorff. 

These ‘ Venusses,’ however, by no means answered the expecta- 
tions which he had formed of them from the descriptions of former 
voyagers ; and he even thinks that Captain Krusenstern has greatly 
overrated their beauty. ‘I must confess,’ he observes, ‘ that in 
my opinion, both the form and countenance of a well made negress 
are more pleasing and interesting than those of the women of these 
islands. We certainly found in Nukahiwa an Apollo of Belvidere ; 
but it may be as certainly made a question wliether a nice observer 
would not sooner find the original of the Medicean Venus upon 
the coast of Africa than in the South Sea.’ 

Without detaining our readers with even a sketch of the man- 
ners, laws, &c. of these islanders, from Doctor Langsdorff’s book, 
which have again and again been described by former visitors, and 
which wear but a thin shade of difference from those of other sa- 
vage nations, we shal] content ourselves with the notice of one cus- 
tom, which, to us at least, is perfectly novel—that of joining noses 
by way of salutation. ‘ When two friends meet,’ says the doctor, 
‘they press the points of their noses together; this stands with 
them in the place of a kiss, to the sweet sensation of which they 
scem entire strangers.’ Perhaps also their dexterity in catching rats 
by the hand, and ‘ feeding their swine with them,’ may be something 
new ; but we really cannot discover the force of the doctor's logical 
conjecture that, because there are plenty of rats and no tame cats 
to eat them, there must be wild cats in the woods: there may be 
no necessity for cats either wild or tame, where pigs are so ready 
to perform their functions. 

We cannot in decency entirely pass over the chapter in which 
the doctor exhibits many profound and ‘ philosophical specula- 
tions on anthropophagism.’ Happy for ‘ pauvre Jean Jacques’ 
that he did not live to peruse these unholy ‘ speculations’ on the 
deep depravity of the ‘ simple children of nature!’ How rade.a 
shock must his morbid sensibility have sustained on hearing that, 

in 
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in savage life, there is no such thing as love between the sexes, 
affection between parents aud children, or attachment between 
friends; that man is the most selfish of all animals, and the more 
so, the farther he is removed from a state of civilization; that, in 
short, his appetites are so depraved, that it is an incontrovertible 
truth, that all nations of the world have, at one period or other, 
been in the habit of eating one another! As the doctor considers 
this to be a ‘ matter of sufficient importance to be mvestigated 
somewhat minutely,’ he summons to his aid a manuscript of 
Pére Loureiro, (the author of the Flora Cochinchinensis,) and a 
treatise written by the ‘ ingenious Professor Meiners of Gottingen, 
De Anthropophagia et diversis ejus Causis.’ 

Our notice of the speculations of this learned triumvirate must 
be brief. They assign four causes for indulging the appetite 
which men feel for eating one another. ‘The first is a tolerably 
substantial one—the want of other food. There happened, it 
seems, at some time or other, a great scarcity in India, so great 
indeed, that some hundred thousands of persons died of hunger. 
The survivors, not being of sufficient numbers or strength to bury 
their deceased friends, came to the resolution of eating them: 
but mark what followed! they continued to feast so long on their 
friends that they acquired a taste for human food, and ever after 
used to way-lay one another for the sake of enjoying so delicious a 
treat. ‘ Among others, a person who lived im a forest, upon the 
side of a mountain, contrived a sliug which he threw round the 
necks of passengers and drew thein into the forest, where he sa- 
tiated his appetite upou them.’ Nay, an old woman acquired such 
an unconquerable taste for young children, that none of the brats 
in the neighbourhood were safe out of their houses;—* what she 
could not eat fresh, she salted and kept for future eating.’ It is 
added, that ‘ the flesh of young women and girls, and particularly of 
new born ones, far exceeds in delicacy that of the finest youths 
or grown men;’ that the inside of the hand and the sole of the 
foot are real titbits; and,’ what alarms us not a little, that English- 
men are higher flavoured than Frenchmen, The doctor concludes 
this part of his interesting subject with a grave and suitable admo- 
nition against the immorality of indulging au appetite ‘ of even eat- 
ing a corpse in times of the greatest scarcity,’ lest we should acquire 
a taste, like the Nukubiwas, ‘ for killing and eating our wives and 
children.’ 

‘ The second motive,’ says the doctor, ‘ for anthropophagism is 
the unruly and inordinate desires to which man is too prone to give 
way. Under this head we have examples of the Mexicans and 
Tahuyas, of the Jaygas and Anzigos, ‘ of the Hibernians, whom 
we commonly call Irishmen,’ and, as related by ‘ Czlius Rhodi- 
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ginus, of their neighbours the Scotch ;’—in fine, ‘ of all our fore- 
fathers’ being anthropophagists ; many of whom, it seems, not con- 
tent with feasting on their enemies, ‘ killed and eat their own 
countrymen, first feeding them well, and even giving them dainties, 
that their flesh might be the more delicate and finely flavoured ; it 
was then publicly sold in the market.’ We were not aware that 
our savage forefathers were such epicures. 

The third motive assigned by the Doctor, and which we agree 
with him is a ‘ most extraordinary one,’ is the pretence of hu- 
manity! This profound proposition is illustrated by examples 
drawn from the Massagete, Essidonians, and many others of 
whom our. readers may not be very anxious to know the 
names, who all ate their relations out of pure kindness, and 
then boasted that they had buried them in their own entrails, 
‘It may be made a question, says the Doctor, ‘ whether our 
German saying of eating any body through love may not have 
arisen from a tradition referring to those antient times, since it is 
certain that our forefathers, equally with the above-mentioned 
tribes, followed this custom.’ 

The fourth and last reason for anthropophagism is ‘ hatred, con- 
tempt, and a thirst of revenge.’ Thus, the loyal subjects of the 
king of Cochinchina ate their rebel brethren, whose flesh, however, 
they' found some difficulty in swallowing, unless when seasoned 
with lemon sauce. ‘ Our German expression,’ says the Doctor, 
‘ to be blood-thirsty, comes perhaps from the time when our fore- 
fathers, out of revenge, literally assuaged their thirst with the blood 
of their enemies instead of grapes.’— But more than enough of the 
‘ philosophical speculations’ of the Portuguese Jesuit, the Gottingen 
professor, and the Russian aulic counsellor. We shall merely ob- 
serve that the Tauas, or priests, of Nukahiwa, when wishing to 
regale themselves with human flesh, have an aukward custom of 
dreaming that they should like to taste of such a man, or such a 
woman, when search is immediately made, and the first person 
that comes in the way, answering the description, is killed and 
eaten. : 

Happily for the doctor and his companions these Tauas were 
kind enough not to dream of a Russian relish, by way of variety ; 
they therefore arrived safely at Owhyhee, whose natives had 
passed that stage of human civilization in which men delight in 
feasting on one another. But as they neither liked the ap- 
pearance of the people, nor the high prices demanded for the 
refreshments of which they had to dispose, they resolved to 
proceed on their voyage, and made sail without holding much com- 
munication with them. The inhabitants of the Sandwich islands 
are, in fact, as the doctor afterwards discovered, advancing eo 
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rapid strides from barbarism to civilization. They enjoy a fine 
climate, and a soil of tolerable fertility; they are conveniently si- 
tuated for ships bound to the north-west coast of America, the 
Aleutian islands, and Kamschatka; they have many secure bays 
and harbours; plenty of wood and water, and refreshments of all 
kinds in abundance. Most of the American ships, whether in 
their voyage round Cape Horn to the north-west coast of America, 
to collect furs for the China market, or from the South Sea whale 
fishery, touch at the Sandwich islands. This frequent inter- 
course has furnished the means of instruction to the natives in the 
knowledge of many of the comforts and advantages of a civilized 
state of society: it has taught them the value of property, 
and the convenience of money as the representative of property. 
Many of the American seamen have settled on these islands, and 
connected themselves with the native females. Under their in- 
struction, the people have been taught to build ships, and to 
become good seamen. In the year 1806, Doctor Langsdorff 
tells us that the chief, Tomoomah, had a fleet of no less than 
fifteen ships, composed of three masted vessels, brigs, and 
cutters.* He agreed with the Russian American Company to 
send a ship every year with hogs, salt, batatas, and other pro- 
visions for the use of their settlement, and to take in return 
sea-otter skins, which he meant to send to China on specula- 
tion, an intercourse which the doctor says he has since learned 
has actually commenced, and that the Russian Company had 
even purchased a cutter from him. The king himself is said to 
be an excellent shipbuilder, and to pay unremitting attention to 
that art. Having merely to imitate, the natives of this little group 
of islands may, under a succession of chiefs possessing ability and 
energy equal to those of Tomoomah, constitute a happy and po- 
lished society long before the expiration of the present century: 
‘ they have taken a leap,’ as Turnbull observed in 1802, ‘ into ci- 
vilization.’ 

The silence of Captain Krusenstern respecting the objects of 
the embassy, and the nature of the negociations carried on at Nan- 
gasaki between the ambassador and the Japanese interpreters, (for 
they seem to have had but little intercourse with persons of a higher 
description,) is, in some measure, compensated by the communica- 
tiveness of Doctor Langsdorff. We observe, indeed, in the letter 
of Captain Krusenstern, to which we have alluded, an expression 
which will account for his silence. ‘ If, says he, ‘ the political 
conduct of the ambassador had been more circumspect, the result 








* Turnbull says, that in 1802 he had upwards of twenty vessels of different sizes, 
from twenty-five to seventy tons; some of them copper-bottumed. It was Captain 


Vancouvre who laid the keel of Tamahamu’s first vessel in 179-4. 
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of the embassy would, in all probability, have been of a more 
pleasing nature.’ It now appears, that instead of resisting the un- 
reasonable and humiliating requisitions of the Japanese, he was at 
first all compliance, aud then all complaint. On the first visit of 
some inferior officers of the governor of Nangasaki, they refused 
to go on board the Russian “ship, “till the ambassador, the cap- 
tain and some of the officers, came out to welcome them.” Mr, 
Resanoff did indecd resist a demand so insolent and derogatory to 
his character, but offered to seud ‘ some of his cavaliers ; this 
however being rejected by the ‘ great men’ of Japan, he conde- 
scended to meet them himself on the forecastle. He moreover 
put them in possession of his instructions, and gave them a 
copy of the letter from the Emperor Alexander to the Emperor 
of Japan. He consented to have the guus, ammunition, muskets, 
and arms of every kind taken out of the ship. He acquiesced in 
the Nadeshda being surrounded by guard boats ; he submitted to 
be kept on board, a prisouer in his own ship, for several mouths, 
and suffered himself to be cajoled from day to day by the most 
frivolous and childish excuses. When a request was made to take 
the ship into the inner harbour, he was told chat a ship bearing 2 
great personage like him, could not possibly be permitted to mix 
with Dutch trading vessels ; and he was satisfied with their explaua- 
tion that so great a man as himself must be received with prepara- 
tions suitable to his rank and dignity; and when at length he ven- 
tured to send a message to the governor to say that ‘ his patience 
and forbearance had reached their height, and that he insisted ou 
knowing why he had been kept waiting so long, and put off from 
month to month with empty promises,’ he was pacified by being 
told, as a profeund secret, that a council had been assémbled at 
Jeddo to consult on the expediency of establishing a commercial 
intercourse with Russia, and that this was the Sole cause of the 
delay ;—two days after this, the very same man had the impudence 
to invent a totally different excuse for it. 

It is quite amusing to read the manner in which the Japanese 
interpreters managed their masters’ business, and to learn with 
what barefaced impudence they contrived and succeeded in ad- 
ministering consolation to their prisoner. One of these fellows, 
who united all the qualifications of the three goniforters of Job 
in his own person, very gravely assured him that they felt how 
unbecoming the treatment was which he had met with from thé 
great men “of Japan; but added that it was their custom, and 
that ‘a reasonable mau must know how to accommodate himself 
to all situations and circumstances, like water which takes the form 
and figure of every vessel into which it is poured.’ Another, _ : 
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‘he uttered his complaints, and talked of demanding his dismissal, 
said that they (the interpreters) comprehended these things per- 
fectly, but that patience was a great virtue. ‘ It is laughable,’ said 
he, ‘ that Japan, this little country, this little island, makes so 
much ceremony, and contrives so many difficulties; that in all het 
manners, even in her ways of thinking, she is little: while Russia, 
which is a very extensive country, is, in all her ways and magners, 
in all her thoughts and actions, great and noble.’ 

This civil piece of irony was, in fact, prompted by the ambas- 
sador, who, in exhibiting his maps and chants of the world, took 
great pains to impress on the Japanese, the maguitude of the Rus- 
sian territory compared with that of Japan, all which had been faith- 
fully reported at Nangasaki, and treasured up at Jeddo to be made 
use of at a proper occasion. ‘The second audience furnished 
that occasion. One of the points mentioned in the Emperor of 
Russia’s letter, was the desire he felt of establishing an inter- 
course of friendship and commerce with the Emperor of Japan ; 
on which it was observed to the ambassador that ‘ friendship is like 
a chain which, when destined to some particular end, must consist 
of a determined number of links. If one member, however, be 
= en strong, and the others disproportionably weak, the 
atter must, of necessity, be soon broken. ‘The chain of friendship 
can“ never, theréfore, be otherwise than disadvantageous to the 
weak members included in it.’ In the same strain the interpreter 
proceeded to state with great solemnity that the mighty monarch 
of Russia had sent an ambassador with a number of costly presents. 
* If they are accepted, the Emperor of Japan must, according to 
the custom of the country, send an ambassador with presents of 
equal value to the Emperor of Russia. But as there is strict 
prohibition against either the inhabitants or the ships es | the 
country, and Japan is besides so poor, that it is impossible to 
return presents to any thing like an equivalent, it is wholly out of 
the Emperor’s power to receive either the ambassador or the pre- 
sents.” 

It seems to be the policy of this wary government to humiliate 
and mortify, for the purpose of wearing out the patience, and thus 
more easily getting rid, of strangers. One of the frst operations of 
this kind, by way of giving the Russians a taste of the mode in 
which Europeans are treated, was to bring the gentlemen of the 
Dutch factory along side the Nadeshda, and, after letting them wait 
a couple of hours in the boat, to ask permission for them to come 
on board. As Mynheer Doeff, the chief of the factory, was ad- 
vancing to pay his respects to the ambassador, one of the interpre+ 
ters-canght him by the arm, and reminded him that he must first 
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make his compliment to the great men; on which Myuheer Doeff 
immediately bent his body into a right angle, and with his,arms 
dangling to ghe ground, remained in that posture a considerable 
length of time, when turning bimself half round, he whispered to 
the interpreter, Kan ik wederom opstaan? May I now stand up- 
right? The same compliment was again required on their depar- 
ture, when a Baron Pabst, who had visited out of curiosity, 
disgusted with such humiliating condugt, 5 out of the cabin; 
one of the vigilant interpreters, however, perceiving it, called after 
him, ‘ Aha, Mynheer Pabst, you must not go away until you have 
paid your compliments to the great men!’ 

The Russians were not allowed to purchase the minutest trifle, 
not even provisions, which the Japanese supplied them with in 
daily rations. One day, however, they were left without their 
allowance, aud on complaining of this neglect, the interpreter very 
coolly told them that ‘ Prince Tchingodsi had arrived in the morning, 
and it was necessary to prepare for his reception :’-—but even this 
excuse, insulting as it was, turned out to bea falsehood. Inshort, 
their whole conduct is so precisely formed on that of their proto- 
type the Chinese, that we deem it unnecessary to follow Doctor 
om el through his details of the grievances of which he justly 
complains. 
ambassador did indeed resist the demand made upon him 
-to kneel to the governor and the great man dispatched from Jeddo, 
but as they would neither suffer him to sit on a chair nor stand u 
right, ‘ he consented to lie down with his feet stretched out si 
ways.’ The most remarkable thing was, that the fronts of all the 


‘houses, in all the streets through which they passed, were covered 


with hangings of cloth or straw mats, ‘ so that,’ says the doctor, 
¢ we could see nothing of the houses or the people, nor could they 
see any thing of us: here and there only we saw a head, urged by 
irresistible curiosity, peeping from behind the hangings ;’ and, the 
Yeason assigned was, ‘ that the common people might be kept off, 
since they were not worthy to see so great a man as the Russian 
ambassador face to face.’ 

In their voyage to the northward, along the coast of Saghalien or 
Tchoka, we have nothing in the doctor’s account of it that can in- 
terest or instruct. His volume terminates with their arrival at 
-Kamtschatka, whence he proceeded over land to St. Petersburgh. 
‘The picture drawn by Captain Krusenstern of this distant Russian 
settlement is a very gloomy one. All its bays are forlorn and 
forsaken ; the shores strewed with stinking fish, cast up by the 
sea, and the only iwhabitants, troops of half starved dogs wal- 
lowing among them and fighting for the unsavoury morsel. = 

e 
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the beautiful harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul is unenlivened by 
a single boat. 

*€ Te is in vain that you look round, on landing, for tven one well 
‘built house: in vain bin the eye seek a road, or even a beaten path, 
along which a person may walk in safety to the town: no garden, no 
plantation, no inclosure of any kind, indicative of the least cultivation. 
A few huts, mostly in a decayed state; five or six cows feeding in the 
vicinity of the houses, and innumerable dogs lying about in holes which 
they dig as a shelter against the flies, rendering it, if not impossible, at 
least extremely dangerous, to walk after dark, are the only objects at 
St. Peter and St. Paul.’ . 


Such is the miserable condition of the principal seat of a settle- 
ment formed more than a hundred years ago. But the government 
has been more in fault than the climate or the soil. A journey to 
Kamtschatka was a sort of punishment for military officers whose 
conduct had not been strictly correct. This marked degradation had 
rarely the effect of amending the conduct of those who were con- 
demned to suffer it. Separated from his friends and from civilized 
society, with very little hope of returning to either—disgusted with 
the world, and dissatisfied with himself—now become the petty 
tyrant of a country of savages—he descended, by no imperceptible 
steps, to the condition nearly of those over whom he was placed, 

e usual resource of a person thus circumstanced, whose mind 
was, perhaps, originally not too well stored with knowledge, was 
that of drinking spirituous liquors ; and it is a fact mentioned by 
Krusenstern, that await the only cargoes for which merchants have 
met with a ready and certain market, are those of this destructive 
beverage. That wretched system is, however, now changed, and 
instead of men being driven by disgrace and despair to become 
savages, they are encouraged to make savages become men.— 

progress, however, is likely to be slow ;-and the absence of 
any rival power in the neighbourbood is uot calculated to quicken 
it. Russia, indeed, has so many more alluring objects to attract 
her attention, that the dreary and distant-regions of Siberia and 
Kamtschatka can only hope to excite a very small portion of inte- 
rest. But if any fortunate turn of affairs should give a stimulus to 
investigation and settlement in those quarters, we have little doubt 
that the Japanese themselves will ultimately fall under the sceptre 
of the Tzars; and, rising from their present state of political 
debasement, become, in some measure, to the eastern continent of 


Asia what the British islands are to Europe. 





—— 
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Art. XIE. Istorie Fiorentine di Giovanni Villani, Cittadino 
. Fiorentino... The Florentine Histories ¢ Goons Villani,.a 
_ Citizen of Florence, to the year 1346. Milan, 1802, 8 toms. 

T is not long since the perusal of a very able work of M. Sis« 

mondi, on the [talian Republics of the middle ages, induced us 
to express a wish that it might be the means of bringing us better 
acquainted with the early historians of the Italian nation than we 
have hitherto been. So full of interest and variety is the subject 
of their narratives, and so estimable, for the most part, are the 
authors themselves for all the more eminent qualities of historical 
excellence, and for the attainment of political and philosophical 
science, far beyond the level of their contemporaries in the other 
countries of Europe, that we could not, indeed, avoid feeling 
some surprise at the obscurity in which both the writers and their 
works are involved, and the ignorance which appears to prevail 
even among well informed persons respecting them. Perhaps, 
however, this feeling was a little unreasonable. ‘The transactions 
of their own ancestors ae be allowed to be more laudable 
objects of interest, to ishmen, than those of any foreign 
eutieus: yet, before the oonetinn of his chronicle by Mr. J duds 

Froissart, that most amusing recorder of the proudest portion 

of our annals, was known to hardly any but the few fortunate 

possessors of a Pynson’s or Myddleton’s Lord Berners. The re- 

surrection of Hall and Holinshed from the entombment of a 

public library, is an event of yet later occurrence; and, even 

now, while every day teems with new impressions of Hume and 

Smollett, Heury and Andrews, nobody seems to care how long the 

obscurity of a dead language shall continue to cover the venerable 

forms of our old monkish chroniclers, those authentic and amusi 

relators of passing occurrences, who carry their reader back with 
them, by an irresistible spell, to the days in which they lived, 
and among the scenes and persons which they describe. Since 
then the taste for deriving our knowledge, even of the early history 
of our own nation, from the fountain-head of co-eval antiquity, is 
of so late growth, and still so imperfectly cultivated among us, it is 
hardly to be expected that meu should be very eager to cross the 

Alps in search of the means of gratification, of which there is such 

ample store, yet untouched, lying, gs it were, at their own doors. 

evertheless, we hold it to be no unpleasant part of our duty to 
contribute all that in us lies towards improving a spirit which, we 
are quite sure, whatever channel it may take, 1s attended with the 
power of procuring abundance of ble instruction, and great 
entertainment for all those who may happen to be influenced-by 
it, We indulge hopes that an opportunity will be shortly afforded 
us 
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us of renewing the subject of our former disquisitions by the arrival 
of 2 continuation of M: Sismondi’s book from the continent. In 
the mean time, our attention has been called to a large importation 
of books, principally of the Milan press; and as our acquaintance 
with the state and progress of Italian literature has been very slight 
indeed, ‘since the iron crown was fixed.on the august brows of his 
majesty the emperor and king, it may not be uninteresting to many 
of our readers to be informed, that an extremely handsome edition 
of all the best classics of the Italian language has been published 
at Milan, under the auspices of the ci-devant Vice President of 
the Cisalpine Republic, and now, we believe, arch-chancellor of 
the kingdom of Italy, Melzi d’Eril, duke of Lodi, by a societ 

calling themselves ‘ La Societa Tipografica de’ Classici Italiani, 
the members of which are very vumerous, and of the first reputation 
for literature in their respective communities. This work had its 
commencement during the short peace of 1802; and in 1811, the 
date of the latest imported books, extended already to 150 volumes, 
This comprizes but a small portion of what is intended by the 
editors. According to them, the term ‘ classical,’ as applied to 
ltalian literature, ‘ si estende dai pid ‘antichi ed insigni scrittori sino 
al cominciare del secolo xviii;’ and an edition undertaken on this 
basis, ‘ ¢ quasi una raccolta di preziosi monumenti da’ quali pud di 
leggieri scorgere l’origine, il progresso, l’oscillazione, il nsorgi- 

mento, la gloria finalmente, della Italiana litteratura.’ Not allt 
works, however, (they proceed to say,) even of the most celebrated 
writers, can properly be termed classical; and thus a new distinc- 
tion is made between classical authors, and classical productions, 
They instance accordingly, ‘ Il Convivio di Dante, la Teseide del 
Bocaccio, il Quatriregio di Federigo Frezzi, &c.’ as not deserving 
the appellation bestowed on their respective authors, and therefore 
to be excluded from this edition. But, whatever may be its pro- 
poe extent, it is certamly an undertaking which reflects great 
onour, not only on the society which conducts it, but onthe cha- 

racter of the people among whom it originated. é' 

Whence comes it that England, of all nations the proudest, a 
in many respects the most justly so, of her superiority both in arts 
and arms, is outdone, by almost every civilized country of Europe, 
in the encouragement given to the monuments of her national 
literature? But. this by the way.—To return to the subject before 
us,—the first work published by this Milan society was that of 
which we have placed the title at the head of our present article. 
We are happy in having found this opportunity of recording the 
laudable seul for the departed glories of their nation, which exists 
even in the t degraded and exhausted state of Italy; but 
our principal purpose in thus intraducing the subject was to in- 
FFS3 dulge 
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dulge onr inclination for bringing our readers acquainted with some 
of the merits of the early Florentine historians. 2 
’ The first of these, in chronological order, is the venerable Ri- 
cordano Malespini; whose history, commencing with the fabulous 
Origin of Fiesole, the Mother of Florence, is broken off at the 
1281, and thence brought down to 1286, by Giacchetto 
alespini, his nephew. In point of style and purity of language it 
remains to this day one of the choicest models of the Tuscan 
dialect. It is plain and unornamented, without any of that coarse 
and imperfect abruptness which distinguishes the rude periods of 
literature in every other language. Of gross.and absurd fable respect, 
ing the origin and early history of the Florentine nation it possesses 
a reasonable share—but in proportion as the author advances nearer 
to the era in which he writes, a tone of perfect credibility and 
ood faith gradually takes place of fiction and romance; and 
e history becomes remarkable by way of contrast to the monkish 
chronicles of other nations,—even those of a much later date,— 
from the almost total absence of superstitious credulity which 
it exhibits. Even Villani, who wrote half a century later, and wha 
makes Malespini the groundwork of his own history, has here and 
there foisted tales of visions and miracles into his original, which 
Malespini himself had either never heard of, or which his better 
understanding rejected. Since, however, we have mentioned our 
author’s powers of invention, or rather (perhaps) the inventions of 
others which he thought proper to retain out of compliment to 
his native city, it“is but fair to give a specimen of them; and our, 
readers shall accordingly hear, (in a style which we have studied, 
not only in this, but in every subsequent quotation, to render as 
congenial as possible with the simple antiquity of the original,) 


Concerning Adam: how long time there was between him and 
king Ninus (Nimrod); and how Apollo the astrologer caused 
Fiesole to be built.—Cap. 2. , 


In the first place I say, that from Adam until king Nimrod, who 
conquered all the world in battle and subdued it under his dominion, 
(which was about the time of the birth of Abraham,) were years two 
thousand three hundred and forty-four. In the days of this Nimrod 
was built the great Tower of Babel, ‘which caused the division of the 
seventy-two languages of the world. ‘The first division was into three 
parts, (Asia, Africa, and Europe, which last is described by its bounda- 
ries with very tolerable accuracy, beginning from Brindisi and making 
the circuit from east to west, back to Brindisi again)—* which afore- 
said land, so bounded, was first governed by onenamed Atlante, (Atlas,) 
(whose wife was a very beautiful woman, by name Electra,) and also 


by Jupiter with whom was united Appollonio,(Apollo,) a great master of ~ 


astronomy; ‘and all their actions were directed by his advice. 20 
ot indi they, 
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they, all together, fixed upon aspot within the confines of their empire, 
whereon they laid the foundations of Fiesole, which was the first cit 
ever built in the world since the deluge of the ark of Noah; and this 
place was so chosen by Apollo, on account of its being the most whole- 
some spot in, the whole world, in respect of air, and being under the 
best and greatest planet; and it was called Fiesole because it was the 
first city built as aforesaid. In this city dwelt Atlas, and Electra his 
wife, and many of their people. 


In what manner the people of Fiesole came to be concerned, 
with the Trojan war; how in after times Catellino, (Catiline,) a 
‘Roman senator of great power, put himself at their head, ant 
ebtained many important victories over the Romans and a certain 
king called Fiorino; (whose name we do not recollect in Sallust ;) 
how this same Catiline was afterward defeated, and Fiesole utterly 
destroyed by Julius Cesar, who thereupon built a new city and 
Called it Florence after the name of the said King Fiorino; how, 
five hundred years later, Attila, surnamed ‘ Flagellum Dei,’ re- 
turned the compliment by overthrowing the establishments made 
by Julius Cesar, and replacing the inhabitants in the situation in 
which the eminent astrologer before mentioned had fixed them ; 
the reader, if he has any passion for this sort of historical romance, 
may find in Malespini. But, after smiling at the simplicity of the 
chronicler who records these fables so gravely, it is fair to add, 
that they occupy a very small portion of his work; and that the 
merits of the remainder are such as amply justify the character 
which we have given of him. The account of the great battle 
fought near Benevento between Manfred, king of Naples, and the 
invader Charles of Anjou, of which the result was the dissolution 
of the Swabian, and establishment of the Angevin dynasty in 
that kingdom, affords a favourable specimen of the style and spirit 
of his narrative. We take it from Villani, who has added some 
important circumstances ; but the main part of it is Malespini’s. 


Now King Manfred having heard the news of the loss of San Ger- 
mano, on the return of his discomfited army, was much amazed, and 
took counsel what he should do; and it was thereupon advised by the 
Counts Calvagno, Giordano, and Bartolomeo, and by the chamberlain, 
and others of his barons, that he should withdraw himself, with all 
his power, into his city of Benevento, that being a place of strength, 
where he might have the advantage either to accept battle on his own 
ground, or to retreat into Apulia, as need might be; and where, if he 
chose to remain, he might prevent the further advance of King Charles, 
inasmuch as there was no other way by which he could enter the Prin- 
cipato, or reach Naples, or penetrate into Apulia, except by the way. 
of Benevento; and it was done accordingly. As soon as King Charles 
heard that Manfred had marched towards Benevento, he immediately 
left San Germano, to follow him with all his host; and he did net take 
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the direct road by Capua and the Terra di Lavoro, because he might 
not have been able tu pass the bridge of Capua by reason of its strength, 
and of the strong towers which were there placed to defend the river; 
but he put himself, in order to pass the Volturno, at the ford of Tuli- 
yerno, and from thence held on his march through the county of Alife, 
and the passes of the Beneventan mountains ; and, without taking any 
fest, and in great distress both of money and provisions, he arrived at 
the hour of prime, (ora di terza,) or about mid-day, at the foot of Bene- 
vento, in the valley which surrounded that city, and which is about 
two miles in length, and near the river Calore which runs immediately 
nder it. 
: As soon as King Manfred discovered King Charles's army, he ‘took 
counsel to fight, and to sally forth in order of battle to assault the French- 
men before they had well rested themselves; but in this he was ill-ad- 
vised; for if he had only waited one day, or two, King Charles and all his 
host would have been destroyed or taken without a blow, for want of 
provisions for themselves and their horses; seeing that, the very day be- 
fore they reached Benevento, through distress of victuals, many of 
them were compelled to eat the leaves of colewort and feed their 
horses upon the stems, instead of bread and grain; and all the mone 
they had was spent. Also the forces of King Manfred were very eth 
scattered; the Lord Conrad of Antioch being in Abruzzo with his 
ple, Count Frederick in Calabria, and the Count of Ventimiglia in 
icily ; so that, if he had delayed ever so little, his strength would 
have been augmented, and he must have remained conqueror; but 
whom God intends to destroy, he first takes away his senses.* Having left 
Benevento, he descended the hill and crossed the bridge over the 
Calore to the plain, where stands (the church of?) Santa Maria della 
Grandella; and there, at a place called La Pietra a Roseto, he drew 
out his army in three battalions. The first was composed of Germans, 
in whom he principally confided, and contained twelve hundred lances, 
(cavalieri,) commanded by the Count Calvagno; the second was of 
Tuscans, Lombards, and Germans, about a thousand lances, command- 
ed by the Count, Giordano; the third, of Apulians and Saracens of 
Nocera, at the head of whom was King Manfred, in person, and this 
last consisted of fourteen hundred lances, without reckoning the foot- 
soldiers and the Saracen archers who were in great numbers. 

King Charles, seeing the army of Manfred drawn out, on the plain, 
jn battle array, took counsel as to what he should do, whether to ac- 
cept battle that same day, or wait; and he was advised by most of his 
barons to wait until the next morning in order that their horses might 
have some rest from the fatigues of their long march. ‘The Lord Giles 
le Brun, constable of France, recommended the contrary course; he 
said, that, by delay, the enemy would take heart and courage, that 
their own victuals would entirely fail them; and, in short, that if no 
others would; he only, with his lord, Robert of Flanders, and the 


— 
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Flemish force, would undertake the hazard of the battle, having full 
confidence in God that he should obtain the victory, through his as- 
sistance, over the enemies of holy church. When King Charles 
heard this, he readily accepted the advice, from the great good will he 
had to fight, and said with a loud voice to his knights, Venu est le jour 
que nous adons tant desiré ;* then he caused the trampets to blow, and 
gave orders for every man to arm and make himself ready for the bat- 
tle. Ina short time his orders were obeyed, and he formed his men 
into three divisions after the example of the enemy. The first con- 
sisted of Frenchmen, about a thousand lances, commanded by the 
Lord Philip de Montfort and the Maréchal de Mirepoix; the second 
was led by King Charles himself, with the Count Guy de Montfort, and 
mapy barons and knights of Provence, and of the Campagna, and of 
Rome, in number about nine hundred good knights; and the royal 
standard was borne by the Lord William, surnamed |'Etendart, a man 
of great courage; of the third squadron was captain, Robert Count of 
Flanders, with his tutor Giles, constable of France, and with seven 
hundred lances, composed of Flemings, Brabangons, and Picards; and 
over and above these battalions, were the exiled Guelphs of Florence; 
and the other Italian states, in number full fourteen hundred more; of 
whom a great many belonging to the principal houses of Florence, were 
made knights by the hand of King Charles at the commencement of 
the battle. Of these exiles of Florence and Tuscany, the Count Guido 
Guerra was captain, and Master Conrad da Montamagno, a Pistoiese, 
carried their standard in that battle. 

Now King Manfred seeing all the divisions formed in battle array, 
enquired of what that fourth squadron was composed, which appeared 
to him so well equipped in arms and horses; and it was answered him, 
that they were the Guelph faction whom he had expelled from Flo- 
rence, and the other places of Tuscany. Then Manfred lamented him- 
self, saying, ‘‘ Where is the succour that I receive from the Ghibelline 
faction, which I have so well served and put in the possession of 80 

at treasure?” “And he said, “ Verily, that people shall lose nothing 

is day;” and this he said, speaking of the aforesaid exiles, and mean- 

ing, that, if he should gain the victory, he would be a friend to the 

Guelphs of Florence, seeing that they were so faithful to their lord, and 

9 ad party, and would set himself thenceforward against the Ghi- 
nes. 

The armies of both kings being drawn out in the plain of: La Gran- 
della, in the manner already related, and each having exhorted the 
people under him to fight bravely, and King Charles having given the 
word Monjoye, Chevaliers, and Manfred, Soavia, Cavalieri, to their re- 
spective soldiers; the Bishop of Auxerre, as ~—— of the pope, ‘gave 
absolution and benediction to all those of King Charles's host, with full 
pardon of every offence and penalty, by reason that they were about to 





* Villani, who has added this account of the preparations made by Charles, probably 
ut of the Historia Sicula of Sabas Malaspina, frequently gives us the speeches of the 
Angevin monarch, in the French language; which throws a remarkable air of vrai- 
semblance over his narrative. : 
fight 
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fight for the service of the church. This done, a sharp and ‘severe con- 
flict commenced between the two first divisions of French and Ger- 
mans; and so desperate was the assault made by the latter, that the 
French were sorely annoyed by it, and forced-to recoil, and lose their 
und. The good King Charles, seeing them so roughly handled, no 
onger kept the order of battle; but being well aware that if his first 
division, composed of Frenchmen, on whom he mostly relied, were 
broken, he could have little expectation of safety from the rest, he im- 
mediately advanced to their support, with the second squadron. The 
exiles of Florence, with their division, as soon as they saw the kin 
thus engaged, freely threw themselves upon his defence, and nevindeied 
marvellous feats of arms that day, always following his person. The 
same did Master Giles le Brun, constable of France, and Robert of 
Flanders, with their division, insomuch that the battle was very fierce 
and bloody, and lasted a long time before it could be known who had 
the better of it. The Germans, by their valour and the strength of 
their good swords, caused the French great loss and slaughter; but at 
last there atosea loud cry among the French ranks, alli stocchi, all 
stocchi, e fedire i cavalli! To your short swords, and strike at the 
horses! and they did accordingly; by which means, in a short time, 
the Germans were sorely grieved, and many thrown down, and almost 
put to flight. King Manfred, who with his band of Apulians had ad- 
vanced to their assistance, seeing that they were turned and could 
sustain the conflict no longer, encouraged those of his own division, and 
commanded. them to follow him to the battle; but he, was ill obeyed 
by them, for the greater part of the Apulian barons, and those of the 
kingdom, deserted him, and among the rest the earl chamberlain and 
the Counts of Acerra, and of Caserta, and others; either through 
‘ faintness of heart, seeing the Germans turn back, or, as some say, 
through treachery, like a faithless people, and affecting a new master; 
so they abandoned Manfred, and fled, some towards the country of 
Abruzzo, and some to Benevento. 

Manfred still kept the ground with a few horse, doing as befits a 
valiant lord, who will rather die in battle than fly with shame; and, 
putting his helmet on his head, a silver eagle which formed its grest, 
fell before him upon his saddle bow. He seeing this, was much amazed 
thereat, and said to the barons by his side, in Latin, “* Hoc est si 
Dei! 1 fixed this:crest with my own hands in such manner that it could 
not be moved.” For all that he did not give over, but stripped-him- 
self of his royal surcoat, that he might not be known for the king, and 
then valiantly set himself to fight in the midst of the battle, like any 
other baron. His people however did not hold out long; but were soon 
put to flight and utterly routed ; and King Manfred himself fell dead in 
the midst of his enemies, being killed by a French esquire, as it is said, 
but is not known for certain. 

In this battle there was great mortality on both sides, but princi- 
pally on that of King Manfred: and those who fled from the field were 

tll night by King Charles’s people, who entered the city of 
together with the fugitives, and made themselves masters 
of 
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.of it; of those who fled, many of Manfred’s prindipal barons were 
made prisoners; among others the Count Giordano, and Master Piero 
Asino degli Uberti, both of whom King Charles sent prisoners to Pro- 
vence, and there caused them to be cruelly put to death in different 
prisons. The other German and Apulian barons he kept prisoners in’ 
different places in the kingdom. A few days after, the wife and chil- 
dren of Manfred, who were with the Saracens of Nocera, were given 
up to King Charles; and these afterwards died in prison. And well did 
the curse of God fall on Manfred and his heirs, and plainly was the 
justice of God made manifest in him, because he was excommunicate, , 
and an enemy and persecutor of holy church. 

The body of Manfred was sought after for more than three days 
before it was found, nor was it in that time known whether he was killed 
or taken, or had escaped, because he had not worn his royal coat 
of arms in the battle. Ar last a common fellow, of his own soldiers, 
recognized it by many personal marks lying: in the midst of the field 
where the battle had been most fierce. -As soon as he had found it, he 
threw it across his ass’s back, and drove it along, saying, “ Who buys: 
Manfred?” (Chi dccatta Manfredi?) Upon this one of the king's barons 
gave him a severe beating with a cane, and carried the body before 
King Charles, which that king seeing, commanded all the captive ba- 
rons into his presence, and enquired ofeach of them whether that was 
the body of their King Manfred? All fearfully answered, that it was; 
but when it came to the turn of Count Giordano, he clapped his hands 
before his face, weeping and exclaiming, Oimée, oimé, signor mio, che é 
questo! Alas, alas, my master, is it come to this! and the French ba- 
rons commended him highly. King Charles was then entreated by 
some of his barons to give it an honourable interment; but he an- 
swered, le fairois je volontiers, si lu ne fit excommunié; but, seeing. that 
he was excommunicate, King Charles would not suffer that he should 
be received into consecrated ground, but caused him to be buried at 
the foot of the bridge of Benevento; and ‘every man of his army 
threw a stone upon his grave, so that a great mountain of stones was 
raised thereon. Some say, however, that he was afterwards removed 
from this place by the Bishop of Cosenza, under the pope’s orders, and 
taken out of the kingdom, (because the kingdom is church-land,) and 
interred on the banks of the river Verde, on the confines of the king- 
dom and the Campagna. This, however, we do not affirm, although 
Dante renders testimony thereof in his Purgatorio, cap. 3. where he’ 
treats of King Manted saying, ** Se’l pastor di Cosenza, &c.” This: 
battle was fought on a Friday, the last day of February, in the year 
of Christ 1265. 


On. this narrative it ought to be remarked that both Malespini 
and Villani were strongly attached to the Guelph party, which, 
shortly after the death of Manfred, became again predominant in 
their native city; and that in the violent language of the faction, 
the ‘Sultan of Nocera (as, from the employment which he gave to: 
the Saracens established at that place, they used to —o the 
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unhappy son of Frederick) was little inferior in the scale of abo- 
mination to Satan himself. Nevertheless, it will be seen from 
many passages in the preceding account that, however tinctured 
with the prejudices of the times, those historians were more capable. 
even than some of our own day of acknowledging the real virtues 
to be met with among their enemies, as well as the errors and, 
vices of their friends. The exalted and chivalrous valour of the 
poor excommunicated monarch receives from them its tribute of 
applause, while the inhumanity of his successful rival, though no 
comment is made upon it, is set in too strong a contrast not to per-. 
suade us that it was felt and condemned by those who record it. 
We must ndt expect to\find in the history of a Florentine Guelph 
so favourable a portrait of the Swabian prince as that which his 
friend and follower, Nicholas de Jamsilla, has transmitted to pos- 
terity; nevertheless the representation which Villani has given us 
of the conqueror is coloured with greater diserimination, and evinces 
a mind superior to any slavish bias of faction or superstition. 


That the events which are about to be related may be the more 
plainly understood, we will now speak a little concerning his virtues and 
conditions; and there is good reason to make record of so great a lord 
and so great a friend and protector of holy church and of our city of 
Florence. This Charles was wise, of good governance, valiant and, 
fierce in arms, and niuch feared and redoubted by all the kings of the 
world; magnanimous, and of high purpose to accomplish all great un- 
dertakings, stedfast in adversity, a fast and true observer of all pro- 
mises, a little speaker, and a great doer. He scarcely ever laughed, 
was virtuous as a churchman, and catholic; severe in justice and of a 
ferocious countenance; large and tall in person, andsinewy; his com-. 
plexion olive, with a high prominent nose; and he carried the semblance 
of royal majesty above all other great lords. He watched much and’ 
slept little, and used to say that sleep is so much time lost. He was 
bountiful to his knights and men at arms, but covetous of acquiring 
lands, dominion, and money avherever it might come from, to pay the 
expences of his expeditions and wars. In courtiers, minstrels, and 
jugglers, he never took delight.—Villani, lib. vii. cap. 1. 

Respecting the infamous murder of Conradin, (a transaction 
scarcely to be paralleled but by that of the Duke d’ Enghien in these 
days,) the historian’s judgment is somewhat warped by bis Guelphish 
prejudices with regard to the effect of the excommunication under 
which the young prince suffered; but he evidently holds the deed 
in abhorrence; and would fain absolve holy church from the 
charge of concurrence in, or approbation of, the measure. 


Certainly, says he, it is seen by experience, that whosoever raises 
his hand against holy church and becomes excommunicate, it fol~ 
lows that his last end will be miserable both for soul and body; 
wherefore the sentence of excommunication of holy church is for ever 

to 
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to-be dreaded, whether it be just or unjust ; and thereof are we assured’ 
by many undeniable miracles, as by whosoever reads the ancient chro- 
nicles, or even this new chronicle, may easily be found, in the ex- 
amples of emperours and great lords who have trom time to time been, 
rebels and persecutors of holy church. However, King Charles was 
greatly blamed, for the sentence he pronounced against Conradin, by 
the pope and his cardinals, and indeed by all wise men, seeing that he 
had taken Conradin and his followers in battle, and it would have been 
better to hold him a prisoner than to put him to death. And some said 
that the pope was consenting thereto; but let us not give faith to it, be- 
cause he was reputed a most holy man. And it appears, that the in- 
nocence of Conradin, who was of such tender years to suffer judgment 
of death, was the cause that God displayed his anger against King 
Charles by a miracle; since, not many years afterwards, God sent him 
great adversities even at the time when his fortunes appeared to be at 
their height.—Lib. vii. cap. 29. 


It is somewhat instructive at the present day to learn after what 
manner great conquerors and scourges of the human race have, in 
former times, conducted themselves under the pressure of a signal 
reverse of fortune. Upon the mind of Charles, adversity seems 
to have produced a favourable effect; and the termination of 
his career evinces a strong sense of religion, which he certamly 
paitook in common with his brother Saint Louis, and ether 
members of his family, however much it might have been debased, 
as to its influence upon his general conduct, by the gross supersti- 
tions of the age. 


When King Charles heard these news,* he was so much amazed, 
that never, through danger of baitle or any other adversity, had he enter- 
tained so great a fear; and he said with a sigh, ‘‘ would God that I were 
dead, since fortune is so adverse to me that I have lust my: dominion, 
having so great a power both at land and sea; and that it should be taken 
from me by a people whom I never injured! It greatly grieves me that 
I did not take Messina upon those conditions which were formerly of- 
fered tome. But, seeing I can now do no other,” (with much sorrow 
he spoke,) “ break up our host, and let us pass over; and whosoever 
was the cause of so great a treason, whether he be clerk or layman, of 
him I will take ample vengeance.” The first day he sent over the 
queen, with all the artizans and equipage of the army; the second, he 

ssed over himself with all his host, except that, by way of stratagem, 

é left in ambush near Messina two thousand men at arms, with two 
captains; to this end, that if upon the rising ‘of his army, the be- 
sieged should sally forth out of the city to make themselves masters of 
the baggage of his camp, they might come behind and part of them 





* Of the capture of his fieet before Messina, by King Peter of Arragon. This was 
after the celebrated massacre of the Sicilian vespers, ia 128% ; aud the total loss of the 
island was the immediate consequence. - 
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enter the place; which, if it should take effect, the king would imme- 
diately return witli all his power. 


~ ‘This well planned stratagem failed, from causes which it is un- 
riecessary in this place to detail. The liberation of Messina was 
effected ; and the Arragonese admiral sailing to the Calabrian shore, 
set on fire eighty of King Charles’s transports before’ his eyes. 

And this King Charles and all his army beheld, without being able to 
give them the smallest relief, by reason-of which his grief was re- 
doubled. And,. holding in his hand a staff, which it was his custom to 
carry, he began to gnaw it for very anguish, and said, “ 44 Dieu, molt 
m'aves offert @ surmonter; je te prie, que l'avaler soit tout bellement.” 
And by this it isshewn, that neither the wit nor the strength of man 
hath any avail before the judgments of God. When King Charles was 
arrived in Calabria, he gave licence to all his barons and their people, 
and returned alone and very dolorously to Naples.—Cap. 74. 


‘Il sembloit 4 Charles,’ (observes M. Sismondi on this passage,) 
* que ses flottes et son armée, instrumens qu'il étoit accoutumé a 
faire agir avec tant de facilité, se refusoient tout-d-coup a la main 
qui les dirigeoit.’ His situation and feelings on this occasion may 
probably bear a pretty close comparison with those of Buonaparte 
after his flight from Mosco ;, but we entertain some doubt whether 
the chivalrous spirit of the latter will induce him to offer single 
combat ‘ en champ-clos’ to the Emperor Alexander, or whether, 
on his death-bed, he will have’ so good a plea to offer for the 
pardon of his restless ambition as that which the mistaken piety of 
the times encouraged Charles of Anjou to present before the judg- 
ment seat of God, doubtless with a very comfortable persuasion of 
its acceptance. 


. When he, whose busy mind could never sleep, had arrived at the 
town of Foggia, in Apulia, on his way to Brindisi, to advance the pre- 
arations of his navy, it pleased God that he fell sick of a violent ma- 
itady, and departed this life the day after thé Epiphany, in the year of 
Christ. 1284. But, before he died, with great contrition he received 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and spoke with reverence the follow- 
ing words, “ Sire Dieu, je crois vraiement que vous Gtes mon sauveur, 
ainsi vous prie, que vous aies merci.de mon Ame ; ainsi comme je fis la 
prise du royaume de Cicile plus pour servir sainte église que pour mon profit 
ou outre convoitise, ainsi vous me pardonnes me peches ;” and having spo- 
ken, he departed this life presently after; and his body was brought to 
Naples, and, after great jamentations for his death, was buried in the 
archiepiscopal church of Naples with high honour.—Cap. 94. 


The history of the two Malespinis terminates, as we have before 
mentioned, with the year 1286; and the remainder of the chroni- 
cle of G. Villani, to its conclusion, in 1348, (comprising at least 
three-fourths of the whole,) belongs exclusively to the last wet 
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tioned author: For what he has borrowed from his bgp 
Sismondi remarks that he ought not to be charged with plagiarism, 
although it be true that he has copied a great deal of it, word for 
word. Before the invention of printing, the rights of authorship 
were little understood or valued. Villani undertook to compile a 
history of his native country from-the best sources that were 
within his reach, for the use of his friends and of posterity. This 
was al} his aim ; and the thought of literary glory never entered 
into his calculations. ‘There may have been, even at that period, 
some vague and unsettled idea of a property in the fruit of a man’s 
own original genius; but in the bare record of or passing 
events (and history was then regarded in no other light) there could 
pot be any whatever. The Daerts which an ancient chronicler 

took with the labours of his predecessors, he was content to furnish 
to those who came after him; and, in the same manner as G. 
Villani took, without acknowledgment, the whole work of 
Malespini into his own history, so Giovanni himself, and his two 
continuators, Matthew and Philip Villani, were afterwards incor- 
porated by a later compiler, Marchione de Coppo Stefani, and 
brought down by him, from 1865, (where Philip ends,) to 1385. 
‘ Nous sommes toujours trop disposés a oublier que l’invention de 
Yimprimerie a complétement changé la tache des auteurs et leurs 
relations avec leurs lecteurs.’ 

Between the Malespimis and Villani, however, we have an im- 
termediate historian to notice, whose name is less known than 
either of the former, but (according to Muratori’s authority) is 
deserving of at least an equal degree of celebration. This author is 
Dino Compagni, whose ‘ Cronica di Firenze,’ beginning with the 
year 1279, and ending with 1312, is inserted in the ninth volume 
of the Scriptores Italici. We have not hitherto had an opportu- 
nity of consulting it, so as to know whether Villani is ii any re- 
spect indebted to this, as he is to Malespini’s history, or to appre- 
ciate for ourselves the justice of Muratori’s commendation. It is 
probable, however, that owing to some causes unexplained, the 
‘work remained either unknown, or, haying been partially known, 
became forgotten, until the illustrious labours of that great anti- 
quary revived. it. . Scipio Ammirato, certainly, was a stranger to 
its existence. . Yet was Dino a notable worthy in his generation ; 
‘ Vir nescio an antiqué sanguinis nobilitate, certé ex honoribus et 
dignitatibus quas adeptus est, illustris.’ He appears as one of the 
priors of Florence in. 1289; gonfalonier of justice in 1293; and 
again prior in 1301. The task of amending’ and revising the sta- 
tutes was committed to him (among others) in 1294. He says of 
‘himself that, when young, he was very active in exciting a popu- 
lar commotion in his native city, confessing (with a laudable inge- 

nuousness) 
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nuousness) that ‘ per giovenazza, non conosceva le pene delle 
i.’ 


‘ [tis much to be wished,’ Muratori observes, ‘ that we had 
many more such historians; for no man is more worthy of faith, 
or at least more capable of conveying accurate information than he 
who having’ sat at the helm of government describes events in which 
he himself bore a principal share, or which, at least, passed im- 
mediately subject to his own inspection.’ In comparison with 
Malespini and G. Villani, he considers Compagni as excelling them 
both ‘ in elegance of style and choice of matter ; ‘ ad hee in illo 
quedam verborum dictionumque puritas occurrit, usque aded ut 
inter precipuos lingue nostre patres sit accensendus. Nor, he 
adds, is this to be wondered at; since, ‘ ut erat ingenio liberali a 
natura instructus, non levem Musis operam dedit.’ Some of his 
poetical productions are preserved in Leo Allatius; and an ora- 
tion which he pronounced before Pope John the Twenty-second is 
still extant. ‘ Whether he was Guelph or Gibelline* is not dis- 
cernible ; but it is abundantly evident that he was a lover of good 
government, and a constant frietid to peace ; and, although he often 
mveighs against the vices of his countrymen, he never does so 
with acrimony, but always evinces the spirit of a patriotic citi 
zen. ‘Uno verbo,’ concludes his animated eulogist, ‘ Florentia 
habet unde sibi de hoc etiam Scriptore multum plaudat atque glo- 
rietur.’ 

We at last come, in chronological order, to the author whosé 
name stands at the head of this article. The precise period of the 
birth of Giovanni Villani cannot be ascertained ; but it is known 
that his family was among the most respectable in bis native city, 
and that his father held venerable office of prior in the year 
1800. He appears to have been the eldest of four sons, of whom 
Matthew, the continuator of his history, was the youngest. He was 
twice married, and had children by both his wives; but none of 
them seem to have left any descendants ; and the male line of his 
brother Matthew, which continued for a much longer period, ter- 
minated in the year 1616. Like almost all the noble citizens of 
Florence, he exercised the mercantile profession, and (as his bio- 
grapher, in the ‘ Elogio di Giovanni Villani,’ prefixed to this edi- 
tion of his work, informs us) by the prudence with which he lived, 
was reputed worthy of the first and most honourable offices of the 
state. Inthe year 1300, (the same year in which his father held 
the situation of prior, as before related,) he was present at the great 
jubilee held at Rome under pope Boniface VIIL As it was 





© Lf it could be ascertained that he was of the latter faction, the ascendancy of the 
Suifast Florence, and the inveterate jealousy of theit rivals which so long pre- 

among them, would sufficiently account fer the obscurity of his work. 
upon 
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upon this occasion that-he first conceived the design of writing his 
history, we shall give our readers his account of it in his own 


words, 


In the year 1300, Boniface the Eighth, who then filled the papal 
chair, proclaimed a plenary indulgence, says our author, “ for every 
Roman, who during thirty days, and for all other persons of whatso- 
ever nation, who during fifteen days, successively, in the said year, 
should visit the churches of the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. 
Paul.” Maultitudes flocked to the celebration of this jubilee from alb 
parts of Christendom ; and it was the most wonderful thing ever be- 
held, that, throughout the year, there were at Rome two hundred 
thousand pilgrims in addition to the constant inhabitants, without 
reckoning those who were on the roads coming and returning, and they 
were all (both horses and men) amply provided with victuals of all sorts, 
with great regularity, and without any noise or bustle. And to this, 
adds the historian, [ can myself bear witness, who was present and 
saw it.’ Now,’ having undertaken this blessed pilgrimage to the holy 
city of Rome, seeing with my own eyes the noble antiquities which are 
therein, and reading the records of the great actions of the Romans 
written by Virgil, and by Sallust, Lucan, Titus Livius, Valerius, 
Paulus Orosius, and other masters of history, who have described little 
things as well as great, even those relating to the further ends of the 
world, in order to give memory and example unto posterity, I took 
from. them my style and method of writing, albeit I were not a@ disci- 
ple worthy to perform so great a work. But considering that our own 
city of Florence, the daughter and the workmanship of Rome, was 
then in her ascension, and disposed to the achievement of great for- 
tunes, as also that Rome was in her decline and diminution, it appear- 
ed to me convenient to collect in this new chronicle all the acts of the 
said: city from its commencements, as far as it was possible for me 
to search for and discover them, end to follow up the same with the 
histories of times past and present, and of those to come (so long as it 
shall please God) both of the acts of the Florentine people, and of all, 
other notable occurrences throughout the whole world, of which I may 
be able to obtain any knowledge ; God granting his grace ;. in the hope 
whereof I have entered upon this undertaking, duly considering my 
own poor skill as that upon which I could place no reliance. And 
thus, through the mediation of Christ, in the year of his incarnation 
1300, I, being returned from Rome, began to compile this book, to the 
glory of God and of the blessed Saint John, and in commendation of 
our city of Florence.—Lib. iv. cap. 36. ; 


Very shortly after he had taken this commendable resolution, in 
the summer of the same year 1300, broke out that dreadful divi- 
sion of the Guelph faction into the parte nera and parte bianca, (the 
black and the white party,) which he deplores with all the feeling 
of @ good citizen. ‘The origin of that ‘ maladetta briga’ is traced 
to a private feud which took place in the neighbouring city of 

VOL, 1x, NO. XVIII. a) Pistoja ; 
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Pistoja: but, although the history of that event deserves to be 
remembered, not only on account of the tremendous consequences 

- which it carried in its train, but also as being extremely charac- 
teristic of the barbarous manners of the age, and the factious spirit 
of the nation, in which it occurred, we cannot here afford space 
for its relation.* 

To proceed with the history of our author. It appears that, in 
the ensuing year 1301, he was present at the grand public entry of 
Charles de Valois into Florence to attempt the restoration of tran- 
quillity, in which, from his general spirit, it may be believed that 
he cordially assisted ; but in vain; since the year after witnessed the 
banishment of the chiefs of the parte bianca, and among others, 
of the illustrious poet Dante, from Florence. In 1304, he under- 
took a journey to Flanders; probably on some commercial con- 
cerns, though it has been conjectured that he was induced by the 
desire of seeing foreign countries, or of escaping the calamities to 
which he was an unwilling witness in his own. However it be, 
we owe to this journey some very interesting particulars respec- 
ting the wars of Philip le Bel with the Flemings, which are not to 
be met with in the French historians. He tells us (lib. viii. cap. 
78.) that he visited the field of battle at Mons en Puelle, 
a few days only after that celebrated and sanguinary con- 
test, and while the dead bodies were still lying on the ground un- 
buried. How long ke remained in those parts is uncertain; nor 
does his name occur again in any memorial of the times until the 
year 1516, when he was appointed for the first time to the office 
of prior; and it gives us some little light into the zeal and 
ardour with which he collected all the information he was able 
about the affairs of foreign nations, however widely dispersed, 
to find that one of his colleagues was Pela Balducci, who 
furnished him with all that he has written concerning the mer- 
cantile privileges conferred by the King of Tunis; and another 
Pace di Certaldo, author of a ‘ Storia della Guerra di Semi- 
fonte,’ from which it appears that Villani was in the habits of a 
regular interchange with him of historical records and monuments. 
In the same manner, he collected from a Florentine of the house 
of Bastari, who was brought up in his infancy at the court of 
* Cassano Imperatore de’ Tartari,’ (GhAzan Khan, the seventh king 
of Persia of the race of Jenghiz,) and was, about the year 1299, 
sent by that conqueror on an embassy to the pope, a variety of 
very curious information respecting his sovereign, and the manners 





* A much more minute, and therefore more valuable, account of it than that given 
by Villani, is to be found in a very curious original history of the same period, whose 
author is unknown, and which is published and cited under the title of ‘ Historie 
Pistojesi anonyme, ovvero delle cose avvenute in Toscana dal 1300 al 1348.’ : 
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and customs of the Tartar nations, which, on comparison with the 
oriental historians, will be found to be remarkably correct. The 
miraculous conversion of Sultan Ghazan to christianity is, indeed, 

a manifest fable ; but it is not at all improbable that the Florentine 
envoy related it for the purpose of rendering his mission more ac- 
ceptable. In other respetts, the character of Ghazan Khan, cer- 
tainly one of the greatest and most enlightened princes of his‘race, 
as it is given by Major Price from the Habeib-Usseir, corresponds 
in a striking manner with that which Villani extracted from his 
conversations with his friend Bastari. The year 1317 was happily 
distinguished for a general pacification, obtained by the mediation 
of Robert of Naples, between the Guelphs and Gibellins through- 
oat Tuscauy, when Villani was sent in conjunction with two others 
as proveditori of a treaty between his native city and the Ghibelline 
state of Pisa. 

We need not follow him through all the offices of state which 
from this time he is found to have filled at differeut intervals with 
equal honour to himself and advantage to his countrymen. His 
tuilitary employments do not appear to have been very frequent, but 
he took the field m the year 1323, during that most unfortunate 
campaign against Castruccio, Lord of Lucca, which had nearly ter- 
minated in the destruction of the army of the Florentines and the 
subversion of their liberties. In his honest and minute account of 
these transactions, he presents us with a very lively picture of the 
alternation of ignorant terror and vain confidence displayed in the 
conduct of an unwarlike populace, unexpectedly called to take 
arms in defence of their independence: lively, indeed, is his whole 
history of this very romantic war, which lasted with little mter- 
mission during the life of Castruccio, and during which, with an 
occasional. mixture of extreme folly, perverseness, and vain glory, 
were called out all the best energies and noblest exertions of the 
Florentine character. The account of Castruccio’ himself is an 
honourable instance of that great historical quality which we have 
before attributed to Villani, of impartiality and candour even 
towards his enemies. . Of the pride and presumption which were 
prominent features in his character, indeed, he affords some me- 
morable examples ; but when he comes to relate his death, which 
he-does with many interesting particulars, he adds the following 
description of his person and qualities. 

- This Castruccio was very well made in person, sufficiently tall and 
active, neat and not corpulent, of a fair complexion verging towards 
paleness, with strait light hair and a gracious countenance. He was 
gbout 47 years old when he died. A short time before, knowing his 
déath to be approaching, he said to many of his most intimate friends : 
* T see that 1 am going to die; ¢ morto me di corto vedrete disasroccato ;” 
: GG2 meaning, 
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meaning, in his native Lucchese dialect, “‘ and when I am dead, you 
will shortly see a great revolution of affairs.” And he prophesied truly, 
as we shall soon have occasion to see. And, as we have been informed 
by his most private friends and relations, he confessed himself and re- 
ceived the sacraments and holy unction devoutly: but, nevertheless, 
he rested under a great error, inasmuch as he never acknowledged that 
he had offended God by the offence he had committed against holy 
church, satisfying his conscience that he had acted justly. 

Now this Castruccio was a valiant and magnanimous tyrant, wise 
and crafty and enterprising and industrious, and accomplished in arms 
and provident in the art of war, and very adventurous in his underta- 
kings, and much feared and redoubted, and in his time he did many 
great and notable things, and was a great scourge to his fellow citizens 
and to the Florentines and Pisans and Pistolese, and all the inhabitants 
of Tuscany for the space of fifteen years that he ruled over Lucca ; and* 
he was somewhat cruel in putting men to death and torture, ungrateful 
for services received in his distresses and necessities, fond of new people 
and new friends, and very vain glorious of his state and signory ; inso- 
much that he believed himself to be lord of Florence, and king over all 
Tuscany. The Florentines were so much overjoyed at his death, that 
they could scarcely believe it possible; but as soon as the news was 
made certain, it came into the mind of me, the author of this book, to 
make record of a circumstance which happened to me respecting it. 

Being a Florentine, and seeing my country in great disturbance 
through the persecution inflicted by him on our community which it 
seemed impossible that we should surmount, I wrote a letter to my 
devout friend, Master Dionysio dal borgo a San Sepolcro, master of 
divinity and philosophy in the University of Paris, wherein I lamented 
our condition, and prayed that be would instruct me how soon our ad- 
versity should come to its close; which letter of mine he answered in 
brief, saying, “ I see Castruccio dead; and at the end of the war you 
will obtain possession of the Signory of Lucca by the hand of one who 
shall bear for his arms sable and gules, with great affliction and great 
expense and shame to our community, and you shall govern it but a 
short time.” This letter I received from Paris in those days when Cas- 
truccio had won Pistoja as above related ; so I wrote back to the master 
how Castruccio was in greater pomp and state than he had ever been, 
whereto he answered, “ at present I shall again affirm that which I 
wrote to you by a former letter ; and if God hath not changed his judg- 

‘ments and altered the course.of the heavens, I see Castruccio dead and 
buried.” And when I received this letter, I showed it to the priors my 
colleagues, (being then a member of that body,) and it so happened 
that Castruccio had then actually died a few days before, and the judg- 
ment of Master Dionysio was. accomplished as a prophecy in all its 
parts.—Lib, x. cap. 85. 


This is a pretty fair specimen of our author’s credulity in matters 





* The conjunction made use of in the original is never changed from ‘ and’ to ‘ but,’ 
40 that it is not easy to discover from the text at what point Villani begins to speak ia 
terms of disapprobation. P 
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of astrology, in which science various passages of his work evince 
him to have been a firm believer. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it was a science so fully established in those days in the 
geen both of the learned and of the unlearned, that to disbe- 
ieve, would have been regarded as a proof of incredulity deserving 
of punishment in that circle of Dante’s Inferno to which the poet 
has doomed Farinata and Cavalcante, the Emperor Frederic, and 
the Cardinal Ubaldini. 

The year after Castruccio’s death, the Florentines entered into 
a treaty for the purchase of Lucca from certain German adventu- 
rers who had seized it in the name of the Emperor Lewis of Bava- 
ria; and Villani was appointed one of the commissioners to con- 
duct the negociation. To his great displeasure, however, it was 
long before any thing could be done towards the accomplishment 
of this important purpose, owing to the over-reaching disposition 
which his countrymen displayed on the occasion. It seems not 
improbable that they might have relied on Master Denys’s pre- 
diction so strongly as to indispose them for listening to reasonable 
terms of accommodation. 

In 1841, he was again appointed to the office of treating for the 
purchase of Lucca which had then fallen (by the chances of the 
times, so fertile in revolutions among all the little states of Italy) 
into the hands of Mastino della Scala, lord of Verona ; but the year 
following was witness to a revolution in Florence itself, so extraor- 
dinary that, in preparing to relate it, the author himself is cov- 
strained to doubt whether posterity will yield credit to the tale. 
This was the usurpation of the Signory of Florence by the Duke 
of Athens, who had been sent thither as lieutenant tu the Duke of 
Calabria, by virtue of a voluntary compact entered into some time 
before for the sake of their defence against the common enemy 
Mastino, who then aspired to the dominion of Tuscany. The ac- 
count of this French adventurer’s tyranny, in which he found means 
to maintain himself, for the space of nearly a twelvemonth, is 
among the most interesting portions of the work ; and the particu- 
lars which Villani gives of the character and conduct of the despot, 
who (to the greater disgrace of the Florentines) was a very con- 
temptible being, and governed rather by the basest views of self- 
interest than by the principle of a splendid ambition, afford a fa- 
“gy specimen of his patriotic spirit as well as of his historical 
ability. 

Shortly after he was condemned to suffer a' sad reverse of for- 
tune. The failure of the great commercial company of the Bardi, 
the circumstances and causes of which are detailed with great 
perspicuity and intelligence by the historian, involved with it the 
ruin of many others of the first houses of trade in Florence, and 
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among the rest that of the Bonaccorsi, of which Villani himself 
was a principal, who, ‘in consequence of this calamity, was, at a 
very advanced age, consigned to a public gaol. This event hap- 
pened in the year 1345. How long he remained a prisoner is 
not known, nor whether he ever extricated himself from the em- 
barrassments of his declining age ; but, three years afterwards, he 
became one, and that the most illustrious, of the numerous victims 
swept off by the plague, which in 1548 desolated ail the provinces 
of Italy, and thence spread its devastations over almost the 
whole of Europe. ‘Thus was terminated a long and chequered life, 
the greatest part of which was spent in honour and affluence, and 
in a state of unremitting public activity, which furnished him with 
the best opportunities for the study of mankind. ‘ Les historiens 
de la Gréce,’ observes M. Sismondi, (tom. iv. p. 204,) ‘ avoient, 
comme lui, parcouru toutes les carriéres publiques et privées, et, 
par bien des traits, Villani est digne d’étre comparé 4 Hérodote.’ 

After the death of Giovanni, his brother Mattéo, who, being 
the youngest of the family, was probably several years his junior, 
took up the continuation of his history from the point where it was 
broken off by his death, and prosecuted it with vigour, intelligence 
and ability, at least equal to those displayed by his predecessor, 
until the year 1363, when the same public calamity which had 
deprived the world of the elder, in its recurrence carried off the 
younger also. He was struck by the fatal disease on the 8th of 
July, and lingered till the 12th, when he devoutly rendered u 
his soul to God. The length of his struggle was ascribed to his 
temperate course of life. In dying, he charged his son Philip to 
continue the family work until a peace should be concluded be- 
tween the states of Florence and Pisa; a task, which he faithfully 
performed. The treaty of peace was signed at Pescia on the 
17th of August, 1364; and with that event concludes the history 
of the three Villani. 

With regard to the comparative merits of Giovanni and Mattéo, 
Muratori (and no opinion can have more weight than his) seems 
inclined to bestow the palm upon the formers ‘ Comparatus cum 
Johanne,’ he says, ‘ concedere illi non uno titulo videtur ; quippe 
qui Asiatico stylo usus, pluribus interdum quam opus sit, rerum 
eventus describit ; attamen,’ he continues, ‘ spoadere id possumus, 
neminem ad legendum Maztthzi historiam accessurum, cui volup- 
tatem non pariat hominis sincerites, prudentia, rectumque de rebus 
quas enarrat, judicium. Proinde tanti estimata est semper ejus 
auctoritas, ut ferme quicunque Italica:a, immd et Gallicam, ali- 
arumque provinciarum bistoriam, ad ea tempora spectantem, scri- 
bere amplissimé aggressi sunt, honorem illius fidei habuerint, 
eumque testum rerum tunc gestarum sive trepidatione eon 
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On account of. these last mentioned and most important qualities 
of the historian, M. Sismondi pronounces him superior to his 
brother; and perhaps, though he does not expressly say it, Mu- 
ratori, from the above passage, may be thought upon the whole 
to have entertained the same opinion. ‘ : 

Both these histories, eminently valuable as they are, lay con» 
cealed and almost forgotten, m MS., till about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the Giunti of Florence undertook the lau- 
dable task of giving them to the public. Their first edition of 
Giovanni Villani was printed at Venice in 1559; that of Mattéo, 
at the same"place, in 1562, extending only to the 9th book. The 
three concluding books of the same author, and his son Philip, did 
not appear till 1577; and in 1581 and 1587 the whole of both 
histories was republished by the same enterprising printers, at Flo- 
rence. 

Still much was wanting to restore the text of Villani to its ori- 
ginal purity; and many MSS. existed of which the Giunti had 
no 7 ag or which they certainly did not take the pains of 


consulting. Muratori undertook to supply these defects, and, in 
1729, published at Milan the edition which appears among his 
Scriptores Italici: it was not, however, very well received, and gave 
rise to a literary warfare, of which we have now neither time nor 
inclination to inquire into the merits. The present editors have, 


nevertheless, made the text of Muratori the foundation of their 
own; and they certainly possess ample means of forming an ace 
curate judgment respecting it. ‘The notes which they have fur- 
nished are few; and those few (as far as we have consulted them) 
distinguished only for an air of solemn trifling, which the name of 
the writer, Remigio Fiorentino, however high it may stand in the 
catalogue of Florentine commentators, does not, in ‘our apprehen- 
sions, redeem. 

The merits of the author may be in some degree, but still very 
imperfectly, appreciated by the series of desultory remarks and 
quotations which occupy the preceding pages. The latter half of 
the thirteenth century, and the beginning of the fourteenth, have 
been aptly called the heroic age of Florentine history; and the 
comparison of Giovauni Villani to Herodotus holds equally good 
with regard to the manners aud situation of the peeple, of whom 
they were respectively the contemporaneous historians. It was the 
same age that witnesed the revival of poetry and philosophy, of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture. Dante,* the first and 
greatest of Italian poets, Guido Cavalcanti, one of the earliest 





* The high reputation which this poet enjoyed, even among his contemporaries, is 
plainly shewn, not only by the passages in which Villani expressly dwells on the cir- 
cumstances of his banishment and death, but by the frequent references which he makes 
to the historical allusions with which bis poem abounds, 
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among those who dared to judge for themselves on the great 
questions of philosophy and siden, Cimabue and Giotto, Arnolfo 
and Brunnelleschi, were all contemporaries and fellow-citizens of 
the Herodotus of Florence. 

The simplicity of manners which distinguished the Florentines of 
that early period, may be collected from the picture presented 
by our historian of the condition of his fellow-citizens about the 
year 1250, that is, about twenty or thirty years previous to his own 
birth. That period forms a most distingyished era in the Floren- 
tine annals. It was then that the Guelphs were recalled to the go- 
vernment, after having been expelled from their native city by the 
Emperor Frederick the Second ; and the administration which was 
formed upon their recal, and which lasted during the space of ten 
years, tibl the fatal battle of the Arbia (Sept. 4, 1260) restored the 
Gibellin faction, offers a spectacle of successful warfare, and le- 
gitimate aggrandizement, od puuietic magnanimity and public dis- 
interestedness, hardly to be paralleled, in the same short space of 
time, by the annals of any nation under the sun. 

In those times, the citizens of Florence lived in great sobriety, on 
coarse diet, and at little expense. In many of their habits they were 
uncultivated and rude: both themselves and their wives were clad in 
garments of the coarsest texture; many even wearing skins without 
lining, with bonnets on their heads, and wooden shoes (usatti) on their 
feet. The ladies used no ornaments; even those of the highest rank 
were satisfied with a gown, somewhat scanty, of coarse scarlet stuff of 
Ypres or Cambray, girt with a broad silken sash after the antique 
fashion, and a hooded mantle lined with fur; and the common sort 
went clad in coarse green cambrick, made after the same mode. One 
hundred pounds was the general rate of dower given with a woman in 
marriage ; and those who gave the utmost, reckoned two or three hun- 
dred pounds to be an extravagant portion, and qujte beyond measure. 
The young maidens, for the most part, were twenty years old, or upwards, 
before they wedded. Of such habits, and such coarse manners, were 
the Florentines of that day; but they were of good faith, and loyal to 
each other and to the public, and with all their coarse living and their 
poverty, they accomplished greater and more virtuous actions than are 
performed in these our days, with so much more refinement and so 
much greater opulence.— Lib. vi. cap.70. 

* Car meilleur temps fut le temps ancien,’ 


has been the universal cry of writers in all ages sufficiently advanced 
to reflect pon the manners of their predecessors, and compare ° 
the actual state of things with what they have heard, or believe 
that they have heard, of former times. How just the maxim may 
be in general, or how strictly applicable to the age in which Vil- 
lani thus deplores the decay of virtue, which the short space of half 
a century had produced, we shall not stop to inquire; but one 
or two instances of that Spartan principle which, at the period we 
are 
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are speaking of, characterised both the community at large, and many 
of the individuals who composed it, we cannot forbear recording, 
although conscious of having already exceeded our limits. The 
first was the action of the public at large. The city of Arezzo 
had hitherto remained a stranger to the wars which divided the 
rest of Tuscany; the Guelphs and Gibellins possessed an equal 
share in its internal government; and its tranquillity was assured 
by treaties with the neighbouring states, and among the rest with 
Florence in particular. In the year 1255, it happened that Count 
Guido Guerra, at the head of a troop of Florentine cavalry, marched 
through the territory of Arezzo, on his road to Orvieto ; as he passed 
under the walls of the former city, the Guelph party watched their 
opportunity, and sent him an invitation to enter and expel their 
Gibellin rivals. In recompense for this service, which he instantly 
performed, they put him in possession of their citadel. ‘ It is thus,’ 
observes M. Sismondi, who relates the circumstance after Villani, 
‘ that the citadel of Thebes was seized by a Lacedemonian gene- 
ral; the senate of Sparta condemned the captor, and retained the 
prize: the Florentines, on the contrary, took arms immediately, 
and repaired to Arezzo, to re-establish the Gibellins. They 
were their enemies, it is true, but they were enemies with whom 
a treaty of peace had been concluded; and, as Count Guido 
thought proper to defend his conquest, aud the Guelphs who had 
invited him, knew not how to dismiss him without a remuneration, 
the Florentines lent the inhabitants of Arezzo a sum of 12,000 
florins, which was never repaid, to enable them to satisfy the count, 
recover their citadel, defend their liberties, and re-establish order 
within their walls.’ 

The other anecdote reflects at least equal lustre upon an indivi- 
dual. The Pisans, after breaking a peace which the superior 
prowess of their enemies the Florentines had compelled them to sign, 
were again forced, by new defeats, to submit not only to the former 
terms, but to deliver up in addition the castle of Mutrone, on the 
sea-shore, which the Florentines reserved the right of destroying, 
or retaining to themselves, as they might deem most advisable. 
After long deliberation, they came to the resolution of adopting the 
former course ; but the Pisans, unwilling to trust to this contin- 
gency,and extremely anxious to prevent their enemies from obtain- 
ing an establishment on the sea-coast, which they feared would 
tend to the prejudice of their exclusive commerce, had previously 
sent a secret deputation to prevent them, if possible, from coming 
to the determination which they so much dreaded. 


There was then at Florence, says Villani, a great citizen, very 
powerful in his influence with the people and the commonalty, one of 
the Anzjani, by name Aldobrandino Ottobuoni, to whom the Pisan 
envoy 
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envoy applied himself, through one of his friends, offering him 4000 
golden florins, or more if he required it, to procure the dismantling of 
Mutrone. ‘The good man Aldobrandino, hearing this offer, acted not like 
one avaricious of gain, but as a loyal and virtuous citizen; and calling to 
mind, that, only the day before, he had taken counsel with the other An- 
ziani to dismantle Mutrone, and now seeing how much it was the wish of 
the Pisans that it should be dismantled, he returned to the council board, 
and, without saying any thing of the offer which had been made him, 
_ persuaded them, by many eloquent and sound arguments, to adopt the 
contrary of that on which they had before determined. Now note, 
reader, (continues our historian,) the virtue of this noble citizen ; who, 
albeit he was far from being rich in possessions, yet had so great conti- 
nence and sincerity of love for the public good, that the good Roman, 
Fabricius, did not display more in rejecting the treasure offered him by 
the Samnites; and therefore it appears a worthy thing to make mention 
of him for the sake of a good example to our citizens, that now are and 
hereafter shall be, to cherish more the reputation of virtue than the 
acquisition of corruptible riches.—Lib. vi. cap. 63. 


Such were the people and such the age of which the history of 
Giovanni Villani exhibits throughout a most lively and interesting 
picture ; and, however much the citizens of Florence may have 
degenerated, even in his life-time, from the pristine simplicity of 
manners and strictness of morals which he remarks to have pre- 
vailed in the days of their fathers, neither then, nor for more than 
a century after, did their spirit of patriotism decay, or that public 
virtue which, so long as it accompanies a people, alone creates and 
preserves the genuine interest of historical narration, in any degree 
become extinct or evaporate. 








Art. XIII. Observations on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies, 
By John Blackall, M. D. Physician to the Devon aud sae 
Hospital and to the Lunatic Asylum near Exeter. London. 1813, 
8vo. pp. 428. 


HE endeavours of those who have sought to improve the 

practice of medicine by applying to it facts or principles 
discovered in any other branches of physical science, or even by 
the introduction of any subtile refinements of imvestigation into 
morbid physiology and pathology, have hitherto been attended by 
no very decided success. An attempt of this kind is made in the 
present work of Dr. Blackall; and in a form, which is at least 
sufficient to excite our attention, and to induce the medical world 
to submit to the test of further experience the observations which 
it contains: but the concurrent testimony of such experience, in 
the hands of various practitioners, is obviously required, — 
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their universal truth and importance can be admitted as sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

Dropsies have been attributed by some authors to the inactivity 
or obliteration of the orifices of the absorbents of the respective 
cavities alone; but there can be little or no doubt that, in all 
serious cases, the secretion of the exhalant arteries has also under- 
gone a morbid change. With whatever other disturbances of the 
processes of life these diseased affections may be connected, we are 
totally ignorant of the general nature of such a-connexion: fre- 
quently they seem to be preceded by a state of inflammation, 
which has sometimes been supposed to have obstructed the orifices 
of the absorbents by an effusion of lymph, while the exhalants have 
remained pervious; but frequently also there is no appearance of 
any affection of this kind, and sometimes mechanical pressure on the 
trunk, or larger branches of the absorbents, seems to afford a tole- 
rable explanation of the occurrence of local oedema. In general 
dropsy, it was discovered by the ingenious and industrious chemist 
Mr. Cruickshank, that a portion of the serum of the blood, at 
least of its albuminous or coagulating part, was usually mixed 
with the secretion of the kidneys: and the distinction of the nature 
and treatment of dropsies, according to the presence or absence of 
this symptom, constitutes the principal subject of Dr. Blackall’s 
work, which is deduced from a series of observations, continued 
for several years, on an extensive scale. 

With respect to the pathological part of the investigation, our 
author’s labours seem to have been in great measure anticipated by 
Dr. Wells, of whose papers, published in 1812, the Postscript 
contains an abstract. In the dropsy following scarlatina, Dr. 
Wells found much danger from inflammation of the pleura or peri- 
tonaeum: ina large proportion of cases the kidneys secreted some 
red blood; in many more their secretion was turbid, and in all 
severe cases it was coagulable by heat. In dropsy not, following 
scarlatina, the coagulation took place in a little more than half of 
the cases examined; sometimes by heat only,- and sometimes by 
the addition of nitrous acid, a test which becomes necessary where 
the fluid is so much diluted as to contain less saline matter than in 
its natural state; for in this case the addition of any neutral salt is 
sufficient to render the albumen coagulable by heat as usual. 
Anasarca and hydrothorax most commonly exhibited the coagulum ; 
ascites less frequently. It often happened that the whole fluid 
exposed to heat became solid; sometimes softish, but sometimes 
quite firm: an effect which took place when common serum was 
added to the same secretion in a healthy state, in the proportion 
of one to four. From this mode of estimation it was concluded, 
that in one case as much as sever ounces of serum was discharged 
every 
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every day. In healthy persons Dr. Wells could scarcely ever dis- 
cover any traces of a similar deposition of albumen; in some 
chronic diseases, especially where mercury had been employed, it 
was more or less observable. Bark and steel were of no use 
where it appeared; nor were squills, digitalis, and crystals of tartar 
so beneficiat as in other cases: the tincture of cantharides seemed, 


-however, to be more successful. Mr. Brande found, in a case of 


this sort, a considerable quantity of albumen precipitated by sul- 
furic acid, and an almost total deficiency of urea. 
The principal part of Dr. Blackall’s book is filled with a 
minute relation of cases of dropsies of all kinds, with their treat- 
ment, and sometimes with the appearances on dissection. Besides 
the distinctions derived from the presence or absence of a coagu- 
lum, Dr. Blackall seems to think that a high colour, and a large 
portion of extractive matter, where the coagulum is wauting, 
denote a strength of constitution with internal obstruction, (p. 192) 
and require active diuretics and deobstruents ; and that the oppo- 
site state of great dilution indicates a feeble and impoverished habit, 
and sometimes a constitution completely broken down. With 
respect to the treatment of dropsy where the coagulum is discover- 
able, his observations are more elaborate and original.—p. 277. 


* Stahl remarks, that haemorrhages are cured by moderate depletion, 
but by the use of astringents and tonics are converted into dropsies ; 
and our practice will be rational in dropsy itself, in proportion as we 
keep the spirit of this observation in our view. The loss of the serous 
part of the blood, which so remarkably distinguishes it, presents to us 
a symptom of a very debilitating kind ; and our first consideration. of 
the subject might naturally enough encourage us to attempt its cure 
by those remedies, which, from their effects on occasions not apparent- 
ly dissimilar, are called astringents. If, however, the doctrine of Stahl 
is ever true in an actual inflammatory haemorrhage, it is certainly most 
strictly so with regard to this flux of serum. Whoever endeavours to 
restrain it by bark, steel, and similar remedies, will inevitably see reason 
to repent that attempt in an increased tension and fulness, a pulpy 
countenance, a cough, if there has been already none, and in worse 
cases a true peripneumony. The very symptom for which he has 
prescribed will likewise be aggravated, Experience more than enough 
has convinced me of the truth and importance of this observation. 
Not, indeed, that practitioners can be said generally to act in contra- 
diction to it; for they have too much overlooked the appearance to 
which it relates, to have made its removal an object of their contem- 
plation. But it is so common an error in practice to impute discharges 
to debility, and endeavour to check them by astringents, that it cannot 
be too much provided against.’ 


It appears, however, (pp. 80 and 188) that where the urinary 

coagulum is very loose, bark and other tonics are beneficial. 
e author proceeds to recommend very strongly that great 
attention 
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attention be paid to the signs of inflammation, not only preferring 
febrifuge hydragogues, but frequently employing even venesection, 
especially where there are symptoms of pneumonia, after mercurial 
courses, and in inflammatory anasarca; the firmness, copiousness, 
and early appearance of the urinary coagulum affording the best 
guide for the administration of this remedy. Purgatives in gene- 
ral have the advantage of obviating an inflammatory tendency; but 
in hydrothorax they are generally ineffectual. Half an ounce of 
the supertartrate of potass daily stands‘ in the very first rank,’ 
especially where there is much urinary sediment and coagulum; it 
is less appropriate where the kidneys are feeble and their secretion 
watery. Antimonials also seem to favour the operation of laxa- 
tives. Of diuretics, squills are the more likely to be serviceable in 
proportion as the coaguluin is less marked, and there is less a 
pearance of inflammation and of indigestion; they operate best m 
the fullest doses that can be borne, and the mixture of gum am- 
moniac with nitrous ether seems to afford a good vehicle for ad- 
ministering them (p. 66.) Cantharides, and other stimulating 
diuretics, our author thinks have a tendency to promote the ap- 
pearauce of coagulum. ‘Tobacco seems to have some pretensions 
to notice; but digitalis is the most important of all diuretics 
where the urinary coagulum is present; in its absence, and where 
the fluid is ‘ pale and crude,’ it seems to fail almost uniformly : (p. 
297) in the hydrothorax, its powers are truly astonishing, but it 
ought not to be rashly mixed with other diuretics, nor with mer- 
curial deobstruents. 

Here, however, we must observe, that we have very lately been 
witnesses of the total failure of a full dose of digitalis in a case of 
hydrothorax, which was soon afterwards completely relieved by 
mercurials, carried to the extent of an incipient salivation, and 
combined with antimonial medicines. Aguinst an over dose of di- 

italis, blisters on the stomach and opiates are recommended. Dr. 
lackall entertains some doubts whether the tincture is equally 
diuretic with the infusion and the powder. He strongly insists on 
the efficacy of digitalis in subduing an inflammatory diathesis, and 
considers it as in many cases equivalent to venesection; nor is he 
disposed to admit tlie exceptions made by Withering, Maclean, 
and later authors, against its use, where inflammation is present. 
He is even inclined to believe that the blood may generally be in 
an inflammatory state in the dropsy of debilitated constitutions, and 
that digitalis may be beneficial by ‘ breaking down’ its ‘ altered 
texture ;’ (p. 316) here however we fear he is venturing a little too 
far into groundless theory. In other states of the body, digitalis 
does not appear to be diuretic. (p. $317.) Broom, artichokes, and 
hohea tea, are cursorily mentioned; opium more favourably ; aud 
certainly the effect of this powerful x ere in diabetes would lead 
P us 
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ws to expect benefit from it in many dropsical cases. Tapping and 
scarifications have been observed to alter the nature of the urmary 
coagulum; but the relief derived from these operations is scarcely 
ever permanent. The diet, our author thinks, has usually been too 
cordial and stimulant: where there is hyperuresis, he forbids fruit, and 
recommends soda water; with respect to thirst, he observes that it is 
rarely not to be gratified. In a species which seems to have been 
the hydrops (anasarca) cacotrophicus, in the crew of an Indiaman, 
the use of well fermented bread appears to have produced an al- 
most instant cure, as an active diuretic. 

Among tonics, Dr. Blackall prefers bark im young persons of 
sound constitution, steel in a vitiated habit, with a sallow com- 
plexion.. Mercury, as tending to produce the appearance of a 
coagulum, or even of blood, is forbidden where this appearance 
already exists ; but where the bile passes off by the kidneys, or where 
their discharge is only scanty and high coloured, mercury may be 
the most effectual remedy. Two grains of calomel every night 
seem to have converted an anasarca after scarlatina into a hydro- 
cephalus internus; while on the other band digitalis with topical 
bleeding has completely succeeded in curing a hydrocephalus, 
Mastard cataplasms quickened with oil of turpentine are recom- 
mended to be applied to the feet in this disease ; and we agree with 
our author in thinking this remedy frequently preferable to a com- 
mon blister for the relief of local affections. ' 

A concise and comprehensive account of almost all that has been 
observed concerning the angina pectoris forms an Appendix to the 
volume. In general Dr. Blackall coimeides in opinion with Dr. 
Parry respecting this disease, though he remarks that in some cases 
the term syncope ‘appears to be inapplicable. In the treatment, he 
observes that Its connexion with gout or rheumatism ought to be 
kept in view; he recommends drains, especially issues in the thighs, 
or rather setons about the chest ; opium in large doses, and the im- 
mersion of the arm affected in hot water, have been found very 
useful palliatives. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Blackall when he says (p. 259) 
that the ancients, ‘ not without much propriety, termed the natu- 
ral sécretion an exhalation,’ and, (p, 204.) ‘ that the fine material, 
which lubricates internal surfaces, is not liquid, but something 
more volatilised.” We are utterly ignofant of any ‘experiments of 
Mr. Hunter,’ which can be said to prove so paradoxical a propo- 
sition. It is firmly established, by the most accurate physical ex-" 
pefiments, that no aqueous vapour can exist under the atmosphe- 
rical pressure at a temperature lower than 212°; and there is no 
vital power which has hitherto been shown, or even suspected, to 
exist, that can supersede this law of inanimate nature, and come 
municate to a watery fluid the power of remaining perganenils 
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elastic at the ordinary temperature of the animal body. It is only 
in very elevated situations, where the barometer is always very 
low, that even Lavoisier’s reasoning, respecting the possible ex- 
istence of ether as a vapour within “the body, could be at all ad- 
missible. We also entertain doubts of the propriety of the expres- 
sions, that the ‘b/ood has been found inflamed ; (p. ii.) ‘a severe 
and long continued inflammation of the blood, not t ustiledted with 
any corresponding affection of the internal parts.’ (p.117.) We 
Strongly suspect that the improper use of the term ‘ inflammation’ 
has insensibly led the author to the reasoning which follows; ‘ can 
we suppose it possible that such a disposition as this should be 
merely general? Or, is the cellular membrane in these instances’ 
of dropsy, ‘ the seat of an obscure inflammatory process?” We see 
no difticulty in supposing the possibidity that the disposition should 
be general, or that the blood may exhibit a buffy coat in dropsy 
as well as m inflammation; though we do not mean to insist on 
the probability of the fact. 

Among the difficulties to be encountered by those who, like our 
author, are laudably employed in applying chemical tests to noso- 
logical distinctions, the complicated nature of the products to be 
examined, in a state of health, is one of the greatest. In illustra- 
tion of this observation, we may adduce the analysis of the fluid 
which has been the principal subject of Dr. Blackall’s investiga- 
tions, from a paper of Professor Berzelius, published in the last 
-wolume of his Essays. Afh. III. 97. 

Fee peculiar animal ex- 

en « « as .«, «. aa tract and mucilage, 

Sulfate of potass . . 3.71 and urea in triple 

Sulfate ofsoda . . . 3.16 combination . . . 12.14 

Muriate ofsoda . . 445 Neutral earthy E. 

Phosphate of soda . . 2.94 phates . . .« - 4.00 


Muriate ofammonia . 1.50 Unic acid ~ - 4.00 
Superphosphate of am- Mucus of the bladder ‘ 32 
monia . .  . Bic ob 6) wsene .03 
Uncombined lactic ecid, —_—-— 
lactate of ammonia, 1000.00 


These proportions are however liable to considerable variation, 
@ithout actual disease ; in particular the uric acid may be entirely 
wauting, when the perspiration has been abundant. Some of the 
substances here enumerated would present but little difficulty in 
the operation of such chemical agents as might be employed for 
any purpose independent of them; while it would be highly ne- 
cessary to attend to the presence of others, the complicated con- 
stitution and diversified form of which have hitherto pte oe their 
nature and properties extremely obscure and uncertain. 
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Art. XIV. Sketch of the Sikhs: a singular Nation who inha- 
bit the Provinces of the Penjab, between the Rivers Jumna and 
Indus. By Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm. Large 8vo. 
pp. 200. é 


E knew little of the Seeks, Sic’hs, or Sikhs,* as a distinct sect 
of Hindoos, till the short account of them which appeared 
in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches. Mr. Charles 
Wilkins found at Patna a college of this sect. Curiosity led him 
to ask permission to enter it; he was told it was a place of worship, 
open fo all mankind; but he was desired, as a mark of respect, to 
take off his shoes. He was then conducted to a carpet, and seated 
in the midst of a numerous assembly. On each of six or seven 
low desks was placed a book. In the chancel was an altar covered 
with a cloth of gold, upon which was laid a round black shield over 
a sword. On a low desk near the altar was a large folio book. 
Notice was presently given that it was noon, the hour of divine 
service; on which the great book and desk were brought with some 
eremony frem the altar, and placed at the opposite extremity 
of the hall. An old man with a reverend silver beard, kneeling 
before the desk, attended by a person with a drum, and two or three 
others with cymbals, opened the book and chanted to the time 
given by them; at the conclusion of every verse, the congregation 
joined in a response with countenances exhibiting great marks of 
joy. It was a hymn in praise of the unity of the Deity. ‘ I was 
singularly delighted,’ says Mr. Wilkins, ‘ with the gestures of 
the old man: I never saw a countenance so expressive of infelt 
joy, whilst he turned about from one to the other, as it were 
bespeaking their assents to those truths which his very soul seemed 
to be engaged in chanting forth.’ A young man next stood forth, 
and pronounced with a loud voice and distinct accent a kind of 
litany, in which, at certain periods, all the people joined in a 
general response, saying Wa Goorvo! They prayed against temp- 
tation; for grace to do good; for the general good of mankind ; 
and for a particular blessing on the Seeks. A short benediction 
from the old man, and an invitation to a friendly feast, terminated 
the ceremony. 

Mr. Wilkins was informed that the founder of their faith was 
named Nadneek Sah, a Hindoo of the military caste, who lived 
about four hundred years ago in the Penjab; that the great book 
he had seen was of Ge composing ; that this book informs them 
there is but one God, filling all space, and pervading all matter ; 
and that he is to be worshipped and invoked; that there will be 





* Seek, according to Mr. Wilkins, signifies ‘ learn thou.’ ‘ Sikh or Sicsha,’ says Sir 


Jokn Malcolm, ‘ is a Sanscrit word, which means a disciple or devoted. follower. 4 
a day 
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a day of retribution, when virtue: will be rewarded and vice punish 
ed; that itcommands universal toleration, and forbids disputes with 
those of other persuasions; that it denounces all crimes against 
society ; inculcates the practice of all the virtues, but particularly 
universal philanthropy, ahd a general hospitality to strangers. and 
travellers. . uy! 

Such is the substance of Mr. Wilkins's information collected in 
1781, which is calculated ‘more to excite than to gratify curiosity. 
In 1805;'Genieral (now Sir: John) Malcolm, while setving with the 
British army ‘it the Penjab, collected materials for elacidating the 
‘ history, inanners and religion of the Sikhs.’ His Sketch of this 
singular: people appedréd in the eleventh volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, aud is now republished in a separate work. , We here 
learn that Nawac Shah was born. ini 1469, at a small village in the 
sre of Lahore, of the Cshatreya caste, and Vedi tribe of 

indoos. Nanac was from his ‘infancy inclined to devotion, and 
his indifference for all worldly concerns gave great uneasiness to 
his father, who endeavoured by every effort to'divert his mind from 
the serious turn it had taken. a: 

‘ With a view, to effect this object, he one day gave Nanac a sum of 
money to purchase salt at one village in order to sell it at another; in the 
hopé of enticing him to business by allowing him to taste the sweets of 
commercial profit. Nanac was p eased with the scheme, took the mo- 
ey, and proceeded} attompatited by a servant of the name of Bula, of 
the tribe of Sand’hu, towards‘ the village where he was to make his pur+ 
Chase. He happened; however} on’ the road, to fallim with some fa- 
kirs, (holy mendicants,) with whom he wished to commence a cortiver- 
sation; but they were saiweak from want of victuals; which they bed 
not tasted for three days, that they could only reply to, the observations 
of Nanac, by bending ‘their heads, and other civil signs of acquiescence, 
Nanac, affected by their situation, said to his companion with emotion, 
“ my father has sent,me to deal in salt with a view to profit; but the 
gain of this world is unstable and harry my wish is to relieve these 

oor men, and to obtain that gain which is permanent and eternal.” 

lis companion replied, “ thy resoliation is good’; do not delay its exe- 
cution.” Nanac immediately distributed his money among the hungry 
fakirs, who, after they had ‘gained strength from the refreshment which 
it obtained them,’entered into a long discourse with him on the unity 
of God, with which he was much delighted; he returned next day to 
his father, who demanded what profit he had made. “ I have fed the 
poor,” said Nanac, “* and have obtained that gain for you which will 
endure for ever.” As the father happened to have little value for the 
species of wealth which the son had acquired, he was enraged at having 
his money so fruitlessly wasted, abused poor Nanac, and even struck 
him ; nor could the mild representations of Nanaci save her brother 
from the violence of parental resentment.’ ° 


The superstitions of his countrymen had, however, raised up for 
VOL. 1X. NO. xvii}. Hw Nanac 
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Nanac a powerful protector against the ill-usage of his father. 
While vit youth, and tending the cattle in the fields, he fell 
asleep; and as the meridian sun shove full on his face, a large 
black snake, raising itself from the ground, interposed. its broad 
hood between Nanac and its rays. ‘The chief of the district 
Witnessed this unequivocal sign of his future greatness, and having 
overheard Calu punishing his son, chid him severely, and interdict- 
ed him from ever lifting his hand against him. Anxious, how- 
ever, to fix him in some worldly occupation, the father prevailed 
on his son-in-law Jayram to admit him into partnership in his bu- 
siness, which was that of a grain-factor. He attended at the gra- 
nary for some time; but his heart was still bent on its first object. 

* One morning, as he sat in a contemplative posture, a holy Mahom- 
medan fakir approached and exclaimed, “‘ Oh Nanac! upon what are 
thy thoughts employed? Quit such occupations, that thou mayest ob- 
tain the inheritance of eternal wealth.” Nanac is said to have started 
up at this exclamation ; and, after looking for a moment in the face of 
the fakir, he fell into a trance, from which he had nv sooner recovered, 
than he immediately distributed every thing in the granary among the 
poor; and after this act, proceeded with loud shouts out of the gates 
of the city, and running into a pool of water, remained there three days; 
during which some writers assert, he had an interview with the prophet 
Elias, from whom he learnt all earthly sciences.’ 

From this period he to practise all the austerities of a holy 
man, travelled to the different Hindoo places of pilgrimage, and 
visited the temple of Mecca. A celebrated musician of the name 
of Merdana was the companion and partaker of the adventures of 
this errant devotee. ‘ Poor Merdana, who had some of the 
pensities of Sancho, and preferred warm houses and good meals to 


’ deserts and starvation, was constantly in trouble, and more than 


once had his form changed into that of a sheep, and of several 
other animals,’ Not so his master, who resisted all the tempta- 
tions thrown in his way.* ‘To Mahommedans as well as Hindoos, 
he held forth the some doctrine, earnestly entreating both to abjure 
the errors into which they had fallen, and to revert to that great 
and original tenet, the Unity of the Deity. He preached before 
the Emperor Baber, who was so pleased with him as to offer him 
an ample maintenance, which he declined on the ground of a full 

bd is impossible to this of the » without adverting to the singular 
aniaments between fe rosetta Nanac, ard those of Appolniv of Tyana, 
who had also his a anwenestest see eteoh pra cte edhe et one , named Damis. 


The sober sense of the west qui reduced the pretensions of this miracle-monger to 
India, the hot-bed of credulity and imposture, it is suf- 





their just level ; and even in 


ficiently manifest, that if the institutes of Nanac had not, at an period, assumed 
a cast wholly military, as little would now be heard of him as of the thousand other 
yogees who have, from time to time, aspired to notoriety by the 
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confidence in, him who provided for all, and from whom alone a 
truly religious man could receive favour orreward. After traveling 
over the greater part of India, Persia, and Arabia, every where 
inculcating the doctrine of the unity, he died at Kirtipur, and was 
buried near the bank of the river Ravi, which has since overtlowed 
his tomb. ‘ Kirtipur continues a place of religious resort and 
worship; and a small piece of Nanac’s garment is exhibited to 
ilgrims as a sacred relic, at his Dharma Sala, or temple.’ 

n the fabulous account of Nanac’s life and travels, enough ap- 
pears to warrant the conclusion ‘ that he was a man of more than 
common genius ;’ and we think that Sir John Malcolm, in the fol- 

i has formed a pretty correct estimate of the object 
of his life, and the means he took to accomplish it. 

‘ Born in a province on the extreme verge of India, at the very point 
where the religion of Mahommed and the idolatrous worship of the 
Hindus appeared to touch, and at a moment when both these tribes 
cherished the most violent rancour and animosity towards each other, 
his great aim was to blend those jarring elements in peacetul union; 
and he only endeavoured to effect this purpose through the means of 
mild persuasion. His wish was to recal both Mahommedans and 
Hindus to an exclusive attention to that sublimest of all principles, 
which inculcates devotion to God, and peace towards man. He had to 
combat the furious bigotry of the one, and the deep-rooted superstition 
of the other; but he attempted to overcome all obstacles by the force 
of reason and humanity: and we cannot have a more convincing proof 
of the general character of that doctrine which he taught, and the in- 
offensive light. in which it was viewed, than the knowledge that its suc- 
cess did not rouse the bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical Mahom- 
medan government under which he lived.’ 

Arjunmal, the fifth in succession as chief of the Seiks in their 
spiritual character, was less fortunate, having met his death from 
the hands of the Mahommedans; on which occasion this peaceable 
and inoffensive sect took to arms under Har Govind, his son, and 
from that moment an irreconcileable hatred sprung up between 
the followers of Nanac and those of Mahommed. Girt Govind, 
the grandson of Har Govind, whose father had also been murdered, _ 
called upon his followers to ‘ graft the resolute courage of the 
soldier on. the enthusiastic faith of the devotee, to swear eternal 
war against the cruel and haughty Mahommedans, and to devote 
themselves to stee/, as the only means of obtaining every blessing 
which this world, or that to come, could afford.’ Nanac had 
carefully abstained from all interference with the civil institutions 
of the Hindoos; but his more daring successor, Gira Govind, 
found them so much at variance with the plans of his lofty ambition, 
as to determine at once to break in pieces those fetters in which 
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the Hindoos had been so long manacled, to make'converts from 
all castes and tribes, and to open to men of the lowest condition 
the prospect of worldly wealth and glory; to level the Brahmin 
with the Sudra; ‘to make all Sikhs equal; and to let their advatice- 
ment depend solely on their own exertions. ‘Fo rouse their vatiity 
he changed their name from Sikh’ to Sing, or /ton, an honourable 
distinction assumed by the Rajaputs, the first military class of 
Hindoos, ‘ The disciples of Govind were required to devote 
themselves to arms ; always to have steel about them in some shape 
or other ; to wear a blue dress; to allow ‘their hair to grow; to 
exclaim, when they meet each other, Wa! Guruji ka khalsah! Wa! 
—— . futteh! Success to the state of the Gira! Victory attend 

e Gara! ' 

The neighbouring Rajas having made war on the Sikhs, applied 
to the Emperor Aurungzeb for assistance. He sent his son 
for the purpose of subduing them. ‘ At the prince’sapproach,’ 
says Govind, ‘ every body was struck with terror. Unable to com- 
ptehend the ways of the eternal, several deserted me and fled, and 
took refuge in the lofty mountains.” He then denounces every 
misery that this world can bring, and all the pains and horrors of 
the next, on those, who desert their G(rf or spiritual leader. ‘The 
man who does this shall neither have child nor offspring ; his aged 
parents shall die in grief and sorrow, aud he shall perish like a dog, 
and be thrown into hell to lament.’ His followers fought despe- 
rately against superior forces; his mother and his two children 
were taken prisoners and mhumanly massacred, his sun was slain in 
battle, and Govind, overwhelmed by numbers, fled from Cham- 
kour, and sunk under his misfortunes. 

A prophecy had limited the number of spiritual guides to ten ; 
and Giri Govind, being the tenth in succession, wasthe last acknow- 

ruler, Buta devoted follower and friend of ‘his, named 
Banda, taking advantage of the confusion which ensued on the , 
death of Aurungzeb in 1707, established the union of the Sikhs 
under his banners. Having subdued all the petty chiefs in his 
neighbourhood, he attacked Foujdar Khan, governor of Sarhind, 
the man most abhorred by the Sikhs, as the murderer of the infant 
children of GérG Govind. The Sikhs fought with that despera- 
tion which a spirit of revenge usually inspires. ‘The Khan fell, 
with most of his army; his wife and children were put to death 
together with a great part of the inhabitants of Sarhind; the 
mosques were destroyed or polluted; the carcasses of the dead dug 
up and exposed to be devoured by beasts of prey. In a word, the 
whole country between the Setlej and the Jumna was subdued by 
the Sikhs. ‘To stop the career of these merciless invaders, which 
threatened the empire of Hindostan, several armies were sent 
against them; and at length Banda was overcome, and fled with 
the 
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the most devoted of ws followers to the fortress of Léhgad, where 
he was surrounded and starved into a surrender. Banda and the 
chiefs were sent to Delhi, where, after being treated with every 
kind of obloquy and insult, they were put to death by the most 
excruciating tortures. ‘ Banda,’ saysa Mahommedan writer, ‘ was 
at last produced, his son being seated in his lap. His father was 
ordered to cut his throat, which he did without uttering one word. 
Being then brought nearer the magistrate’s tribunal, the latter 
ordered his flesh to be torn off with red hot pincers, aud it was in 
those moments he expired.’ 

From this period the Sikhs were persecuted by the Mahomme- 
dans with unrelenting severity. An edict was issued ordering all 
who professed the religion of Nanac to be put to death; ‘a reward 
was offered for the head of every Sikh, and every Hindoo was 
ordered to shave off his hair on pain of death.’ ‘Those who escaped 
fled to the mountains to the north-east of the Penjab, and were 
scarcely heard of for a period of thirty years, when Nadir Shah 
invaded India. On this event, the peaceable inhabitants of the 
Penjab, who retired with their property to the same mountains to 
escape the rapacity of the Persian, were plundered by the Sikhs : 
the defeat of the rear of NAdir Shah’s army, encumbered with spoil, 
added to their wealth ; and at the death of this extraordinary man, 
taking advantage of the confusion into which the provinces of 
Lahore and Cabul were thrown, and of the weak state to which the 
empire of Hindostan was reduced, the Sikbs became daily more 
bold, and thousands hastened ‘ to join a standard under which 
robbery was made sacred, and to plunder was to be pious.’ They 
extended their ravages over most of the provinces of the Penjab ; 
repossessed themselves of the holy city of Amritsar; subdued a 
considerable part of the Duab of Ravi and Jalcudra, and got 
possession of many of the countries which they now enjoy, and from 
which the united forces of the Affghans and the Mabrattas, have in 
vain endeavoured to expel them. When unable to stand a general 
action, they invariably ‘ retreated to impenetrable mountains, and 
the moment they saw an advantage, rushed again into the plains 
with renewed vigour and recruited numbers.’ Their determined 
courage, added to the enthusiasm of religion, has hitherto baffled 
every attempt to crush them. It is probable, however, that the 
failure is rather to be ascribed to the decline of the house of ‘Timur 
than to the combined valour of the Sikhs. So far, indeed, is there 
at present any thing like union among them, that quarrels are 
regularly transmitted from father to son ; every village is an object 
of dispute among themselves; and the title to the supremacy is 
contested between the nearest relations. Scindia, with his French 
brigades, not only checked their inroads, but made all the chiefs 
to the southward of the Setlej his tributaries. Sir J. Malcolm 
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states, that when Lord Lake, in 1805, pursued’ Holkar into the 
Penjab, the condition of the Sikhs was found weak and distracted 
in a degree that could hardly have beet imagined; they were wholly 
destitute of union, ‘ and every shadow of that concord which once 
formed the strength of the nation, seemed to be extinguished.’ The 
whole country is in fact under the government of a number of petty 
chiefs. ‘These, however, on extraordinary occasions, assemble ina 
grand national council at the holy city of Amritsar. On this solemn 
occasion all private animosities cease; every | feeling is 
sacrificed to the public good, and nothing is thought of but the 
interests of the religious commonwealth established by Nanac. 
This national council, called the Gfrf-maté, is convened by the 
Acalis,* or immortals, ‘ who, under the double character of fana- 


- tic priests and desperate soldiers, have usurped the sole direction of 


all religious affairs at Amritsar, and are consequently leading men 
in the council held at that sacred place.’ The cause of one is the 
cause of all, and no Sikh can offend this powerful body with 
impunity. When the chiefs are seated, the great book is opened 
as described by Mr. Wilkins. After the prayers and music have 
ceased, and the holy cakes of wheat, butter and sugar have been 
broken and distributed, in. commemoration of the command of 
Nanac to eat and give others to eat, the Acalis exclaim, ‘ Sirdars, 
this is a Gfirf-mat4. ‘The sacred Grant’h is betwixt us; let us 
swear by our scripture to forget all mternal disputes, and to be 
wens’ after this they proceed to settle the business of the general 
assembly. 

The principal chiefs of the Sikhs are descendants. of Hindoos. 
The Mahommedans who have become Sikhs are not allowed to at- 
tain power ; those who retain their faith and mhabit their territories 
are very numerous, but invariably poor, despised and oppressed. 
The lower class of Sikhs are more happy ; the tyranny of one chief 
towards his people would infallibly drive them to seek the protec- 
tion of a rival chief. The ruling power is entitled to one half 
of the produce of the land, the farmer to the other half; but the 
chief generally remits a part of his share; the ryot is treated with 
great indulgence. ‘They have no written code for the administra- 
tion of justice. Disputes about property are settled among the heads 
of the vi by the arbitration of fiye persons, the ancient mode 
throughout India, . ‘ 

The Sikhs have the Hindoo cast of countenance, are as brave, 
as active, and more robust, than the Mahrattas; they are bold and 
rough in their address, and invariably conyerse in a loud tone of 
voice. ‘ A Sikh,’ says Sir J. Malcolm, ‘ bawls a secret in yout 
ear.’ ‘He adds, ‘ they are more open and sincere than the Mahrat- 





* From the Sanscrit privative @ and cal, death—never-dying. 
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tas, and less rude and savage than the Affghans: the soldiers are 
all horsemen, ‘ they are without polish, but neither destitute of 
sincerity nor attachment.’ The character of the merchant and the 
ryot is pretty nearly the same; all indeed wear steel ; and all are 
prompt to use it when required. A Sikh chief upwards of one 
hundred years of age was introduced to Lord Lake, who, pleased 
with the manliness of his address, and the independence of his 
sentiments, told him he would grant him any favour he chose to 
ask. ‘I am glad of it,’ said the old man ; ‘ then march away with 
your army from my village, which will otherwise be destroyed.’ 
Meeting two officers at the door in going away, he laid his hands 
on their breasts, exclaiming, ‘ Brothers, where were you born, 
and where are you at this moment?’ and instantly retired. 

The great objects of Nanac seem to have been to restore the 

i religion to its ancient purity,* and to make all Sikhs equal 
as to rights, but preserving most of the institutions of Brahma. 
Gri Govind, the tenth spiritual Jeader in succession, gave a new 
character to the religion and institutions of the sect, and by the 
complete abolition of all distinction of castes, destroyed at one 
blow the whole system of the civil and religious polity of the 
Hindoos. ‘ The Brahmin, the Chsatrya, the Vaisya, and the 
Sudra,’ he said, ‘ would, like pawn, (betle-leaf,) chunam, (lime,) 

ri, (areca nut,) and khat, (catechu,) become all of one colour 

when well chewed.’ 

This narrative of Sir John Malcolm is interesting in many points 
of view. It proves that the Hindoos are by no means so 
able in their religious tenets and civil institutions as is generally 
supposed, when a set of fanatics could so completely succeed in 
overturning both; and it holds out a hope that, by a proper 
management of the Brahmins and pundits, the inhuman and im- 
politic division of the people into castes, that fatal spell which 
palsies all exertion, might be dissolved, without which all attempts 
to improve their condition must be fruitless. It also shews us 
what kind of people are interposed between our possessions and 
the Persians on the one hand, and the Affghans and Mahrattas on 
the other; and it appears to us, that, united under a wise prince, 
the Sikhs would prove, on that side of India, an invincible barrier 
against any enemy that might attempt the invasion of the British 
territories in Hindostan. 





* Sir J, Malcolm informs ys how this is to be understood—‘ The most ancient Hin- 
doos do not ore to have paid adoration to idols; but though they adored God, they 
worshipped the Sun 


and Elements.’—p. 147. 
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Art. XV.° The Bridal of Triermain, or, the Vale of St. John, 
| Edinburgh ; John Ballantyne & Co. London; Longman & Co. 

1813. 12mo. pp. 238. 
puis poem, which is ushered to the world in a form the most 

unassuming, is distinguished by excellencies of no ordinary 
rank. Weare informed, in the preface, that three fragments, writ- 
ten in imitation of living poets, were inserted m the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register for the year 1809; and that, as they attracted some- 
what more atteution than the author anticipated, he was induced 
to complete one of them, and to present it as a separate publj- 
cation. 

It requires but little discrimination to discover that the proto- 
types of these beautiful pictures are Scott, Crabbe, and Moore. 
The imitations of the two latter are given as they appeared in the 
Edinburgh Annual on. aah the fragment which bears the image 
of the northern minstrel is expanded to the tale which we now in& 
troduce to the acquaintance of our readers, 

There is one peculiarity by which these imitations are distin- 
guished. 'To say nothing of the more obvious and common exer- 
tions of the mimetic art, it must have been observed of those more 
perfect specimens. of imitation, in which not the style merely, but 
the spirit of the original author’s composition, the train of his senti- 
ments, and his characteristic habits of thinking, have been success. 
fully embodied, that the effect has been produced, first by judi- 
ciously selecting the peculiarities of his style and sentiments, and 
then by amplifying and exaggerating them. It is the same, per- 
haps, in every department of art. ‘Thenature which is sung by the 
poet, and pourtrayed by the painter, is not simple nature, but 
nature embellished. ‘The intellectual mimic, if we may be allows 
ed the expression, while he faithfully seizes the qualities that are 
characteristic of his model, seldom fails to vary theie degree: his 
sentiments are considerably overcharged, and the singularities of 
his composition are either pushed to extravagance, or introduced 
with unsparing profusion. ‘The author of the Bridal of Trier- 
main has happily found means to vary and improve the principle on 
which hitherto such imitations have been framed. There is nothing 
overcharged in his sentiments; nothing exaggerated in his diction. 
The pictures which he has drawn are not caricatures. He has 
chosen such subjects as would have been selected by the authors 
themselves whom he imitates, and we offer them no offence when 
we say that they could not themselves have illuminated those sub- 
jects with sentiments more poetical, or have expressed those sen- 
timents in language more peculiarly their own. 

We shall pass over the song written after the manner of — 
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It is distinguished by all bis elegance of conception, and all his 
airiness and flow of versification ; and indeed it is precisely such as 
at some future period he may himself indite, when. maturer years, and 
a corrected taste, have taught him that the lyre of the poet should 
be strung to other themes than the ephemeral strife of party poli- 
tics, the imputed weaknesses of the great, or the pollution of vulgar 
sensuality. 

But we cannot refrain from noticing somewhat more particu- 
larly the imitation of the poet of Mfiston. Its title is the PoacuEr; 
a character Mr. Crabbe would have delighted to draw, uniting, as 
it does, all those qualities of poverty, misery, and profligacy, which 
he pourtrays with unexampled felicity ; and in the delineation of it, 
the author has given us specimens of almost all the merits and 
defects of the master whom he copies. The character and scenery 
are seen with the eye, and drawn with the skill of the original artist. 
There is the same force, and truth, and minuteness of description ; 
the same selection and compression of language, generally power- 
ful, though sometimes quaiut and familiar; the same delight in 
dwelling on the realities, and the painful realities of life; the same 
propensity to quibble and antithesis, by which Crabbe has some- 
times relieved, but oftener, perhaps, degraded some of his most 
gloomy delineations, 

The lines in which the history of the ‘ Poacher’ is given, possess 
great excellence independent of eyery collateral consideration; as 
a specimen of Mr. Crabbe’s style of composition, they leave 
nothing to be desired. 


* That ruffian, whom true men avoid and dread, 
Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call Black Ned, 
Was Edward Mansell once ;—the lightest heart, 
That ever played on holiday his part! 

The leader he in every Christmas game, 

The harvest feast grew blither when he came, 

And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance, 
When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 
Kind was his heart. his passions quick and strong, 
Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his song; 

And if he loved a gun, his father swore, 

"Twas but a trick of youth, would soon be o’er, 
Himself had done the same, some thirty years before.” 


* But he, whose humours spurn law’s awful yoke, 
Must herd with those by whom law's bonds are broke, 
The common dread of justice soon allies 
The clown, who robs the warren or excise, 

With sterner felons train’d to act more dread, 
Even with the wretch by whom his fellow bled. 


Then,— 
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pontine oa the foul contagions pass, 
Leavening festering the corrupted mass,— 
Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motives draw, 
Their hope impunity, their fear the law; 
Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the same, 
Till the revenue baulk’d, or pilfer'd game, 
Flesh the young culprit, and example leads 
To darker villainy, and direr deeds, 
* Wild howl’d the wind the forest glades along, 
And oft the owl renew’d her aaa cae: 
Around the spot where erst he felt the wound, 
Red William's spectre walked his midnight round. 
When o’er the swamp he cast his blighting look, 
From the green marshes of the stagnant brook 
The bittern’s sullen shout the edges shook ! 
The waning moon, with storm-presaging gleam, 
Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam ; 
The old Oak stoop’d his arms, then flung them high, 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky— 
"I'was then, that, couch’d amid the brushwood sere, 
In Malwood-walk young Mansell watch’d the deer : 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot— 
The watchful keeper heard, and sought the spot. 
Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife, 
O’erpower’d at length the outlaw drew his knife! 
Next morn a corpse was found upon the fell— 
The rest his waking agony may tell !'—p. 228. 

Our more immediate concern, however, is with the poem that 
occupies the larger part of the volume now before us. It is writ- 
ten, as we have already mentioned, in the style of Mr: Walter 
Scott ; and if in magnis voluisse sat est, the author, whatever may 
be the merits of his work, has earned the meed at which he as- 
pires. ‘To attempt a serious imitation of the most popular living 
poet; and this imitation, not a short fragment, in which all his 
peculiarities might with comparatively little difficulty be concen- 
trated, but a long and complete work ; with plot, character, and 
machinery entirely new ; and with no manner of resemblance there- 
fore to a parody ou any production of the original author ;—this 
must be acknowledged an attempt of no timid daring, and it can- 
not be uninteresting to inquire if its execution be equal to the 
boldness of its conception. 

In endeavouring to appreciate the merits of the copy, we may 
perhaps derive some benefit from impressing on our recollection the 
features of the original. Wehave had more than one opportunity 


of examining the characteristics of Mr. Scott’s poetry; and of — 


analysing the causes that have most powerfully contributed to his 
’ * unprecedented 
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unprecedented popularity. We shall not resume them in detail; 
but a few of them are naturally brought back to our recollection 
by the subject more immediately before us. 

Mr. Scott is the poet of chivalry. His imagination, it is evident, 
has been, in a peculiar manner, captivated with that extraordinary 
system of manners which prevailed throughout Europe after the 
destruction of the Roman empire ; and if we may form any con- 
jecture of the acquirements of the author from his works, he is 
profoundly acquamted with those circumstances that one 
the ages of romance and chivalry, on one hand, from the classical 
times of antiquity, and on the other from the institutions and 
observances of modern days. To this period he has generally 

i the events which he has celebrated; and when, in any 
instance, he has chosen a date somewhat less remote, the whole 
picture takes its tone and colouring from an age long since gone 
by. Upon what principle Mr. Scott has adopted the system of 
his poetry; whether he has selected it from some preconceived 
opinion of its excellence and probable popularity, or whether, as 
is more likely, he has been guided by the beut of his own genius - 
and studies, it would be superfluous to inquire; and it seems to 
us to possess advantages which may in some measure account for 
the celebrity he at present possesses, and sufficient too, if pru- 
dently managed, to secure to that celebrity a permanence propor- 
tioned to its extent. 

The machinery and manners and characters of classical anti- 
quity, it has been observed, are but ill suited to the purposes of 
modern poetry. In the development of personages whose features 
are minutely known, and in the management of fictitious beings 
whose attributes are precisely defined, the imagination of the poet 
and his audience is both cramped and embarrassed. The whole 
scene, and the actors in it, are distinctly seen, as under the blaze of a 
broad sunshine ; and any exertion of fancy, even in the description 
of beings and events merely imaginary, if not authorised by the 
great masters who have fixed immutably the nature of their quali- 
ties, is apt to offend, nearly as much as the violation of historical 
truth: nor can we conceal from ourselves that the playmates of 
our infancy unavoidably excite associations altogether destructive 
of the dignified and the sublime. In the regions of romance, as they 
have been termed, are to be found mines of which the riches are 
still unexplored. That mixture of ferocity and courtesy, of religion 
and barbarity, of rudeness and hospitality, of enthusiastic love, 
inflexjble honour and extravagant enterprize, which distinguished 
the manners of the middle ages, opens the happiest and most fertile 
sources of poetical invention. Tn the construction of the fable, 
the poet is enabled to unite the charms of fiction and truth ; and 
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his machinery, consisting of beings whose powers are undetermined, 
and whose forms are dimly seen, is calculated to excite emotions 
eminently suited to the purposes of poetry—emotions that will 
not rise at the bidding of all the choir of Olympus. , 
_ The characteristics of Mr. Scott's mind, his natural talents, 
and acquired endowments, must have insured to him the palm in 
this department of poetry. His imagination is peculiarly capti- 
vated with the oplentig and heroic; with events that touch the 
extreme verge of probability; with charactefs, that delight in 
achievements requiring the most sublime exertions of virtue and 
valour, it is fertile in its resources, and bold and sustained and 
excursive in its flight. His learning, though not various, is 
profound. We do not, indeed, discover in his writings any very 
intimate acquaintance with the authors of ancient Greece ; but 
he is perfectly versant with the events and manners of the times in 
which his scenes are laid. He has thus been enabled to give the 
most powerful and captivating interest, and the animation of reality 
to the pictures of his pencil. He never seems to draw from the 
stores of his memory. He is not a narrator of events of which 
he has heard or read; but appearing to have lived in the times to 
which his transactions relate, he presents to us individuals whom 
he personally knew, and events that passed before his eyes the 
instant before he began to describe them. These talents, natural 
‘and acquired, co-operating with perfect good sense, and a discri- 
minating attention to the prevailing taste of his age and nation, may 
jn some measure account for his success in the department of 
try he has chosen, and for the eminence to which he has 
attained by the suffrages of his country. 

With all those splendid qualifications, it is impossible to con- 
ceal from ourselves, that in the construction of his stories, Mr. 
Scott is by no means entitled to unqualified praise, Whether a 
failure to please, in him whose end 1s pleasure, arises from inat- 
tention or incapacity, it is not perhaps very necessary to inquire ; 
but although the sentence to be pronounced by tHe critic on the 
work itself will in both cases be the same, his sentiments, so 
far as they concern the author, will be materially different. If 
our estimate of Mr. Scott’s genius and learning is accurate, or 
approaches to accuracy, he could not have failed in the formation 
of the design of his piece, provided he had bestowed the requisite 
degree of attention on the accomplishment of an object, which no 
human talent, without much painful labour and unwearied atten- 
tion, can possibly perform: and of this we are the more persuaded 
when we observe with what felicity he has finished certain indivi- 
dual and insulated compartments of all his pictures. ‘The fact how- 
ever is unquestionable, that his fables will not bear the test of a 
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minute examination. He has brought forward the incidents as 
they arose in his'mind, and as they contributed to increase the pic- 
turesque effect of that part of the general design which for the time 
engaged his attetition, without inquiring how they were connected 
the one with the other, and still less how they bore on the cata- 
strophe, which ultimately they ought either to promote or retard. 
We shall afterwards have occasion to speak of beauties which, if 
they do not conceal or compensate the deficiency of which we 
coniplain, diminish at least its effect: in this general survey of his 
character we cannot however forbear to notice the imperfection of 
his designs, or to regret that, shaking off his impatience of mental 
labour, he has not given to his works one great additional beauty, 
without which they never can obtain the tribute of unqualified ap- 
probation. 

In the conception and display of his characters, Mr. Scott, we think, 
is entitled to decided and unequivocal praise. If a greater degree of 
attention had been devoted to the formation of his fables, the peculiar 
features of his dramatis persone would sometimes have been more 
accurately and fully brought out, and sometimes perhaps have been 
presehted to us in more interesting points of view: but the cha- 
racters themselves are vividly impressed on his imagination ; they 
are delineated with a master’s hand, and are strikingly discrimi- 
nated, not only in their bolder outlines but in their more minute 
and evanescent shades. He has certainly not introduced us to some 
of the scenes ahd modes of life, in the delineation of which consists 
the peculiar excellence of various contemporary poets. But we 
cannot doubt that the pencil which depicted the family of Douglas, 
the morbid sensibility of Wilfred, and the marauders of the High- 
lands and Border, is equally qualified to draw, with perfect truth, 
the quiet of domestic privacy, and the vices and misery of a modern 
peasant; and that scenes and characters like these are not to be 
found on Mr. Scott’s canvass, only because they did not come 
within the compass of his design. He selected the characters that 
existed in the ages where his story is laid; and if his personages 
are accurately discriminated from each other, and convey to us a 
faithful impression of the opinions and habits that prevailed in the 
period whose mantiers are to be delineated, his duty to himself and 
the public is fulfilled. , 

Tn the pr of seitiment and mental emotion, the nature and the. 
subjects of Mr, Scott’s poetry afforded him advantages of which we 
ate not quite sure that he has availed himself to their fullest extent. 
He might, perhaps, oftener have interwoven with the scene'which he 
brings so brilliantly to our eye the description of affections, some- 
times enthusiastic and sometimes gentle, naturally suggested by 
the situations in which his characters are placed, and arising out 
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of the immediate business of the moment, He has sometimes, 
indeed, gratified his readers with a fortunate combination of imagery 
and sentiment; and in these passages the simplicity, with which the 
sentiment is expressed, the honour and virtue which it implies and 
excites, and above all, the relief it gives to the picture which it 
illuminates, afford a delight which we cannot forbear regretting 
that he has not more frequently found occasions of admimistering, 
There is one striking merit, however, which it would be injustice 
to pass over. He is never betrayed into a thought or expression 
capable of womens the most fastidious delicacy; and while évery 
adventure that he celebrates, and every sentiment that he breathes, 
is calculated to inspire the youth of one sex with feelings of patriot- 
ism, there is not to be found in all his works a word which the 
sternest moralist would proscribe as tending to sully the purity of. 
those of the other. , 
It would be superfluous to dwell upon his unrivalled talent for 
description. On one hand, he takes care not to diminish the 
interest and effect by the weakness of the sketch, or by giving 2 
general and indeterminate outline of his picture. He equally 
avoids, on the other, the opposite mischief of crowding and over- 
whelming minuteness. He is uniformly the spectator of the 
scenes, not one of the actors in it. Placing himself on a point 
from which the whole landscape lies in perspective before him, he 
at once depicts its most striking features; whether he has to de- 
scribe motion or repose, he seizes the circumstances which give to 
the scene its character and interest, throwing into the shade, or but 
slightly glancing at, those of ninor importance. 
We have scarcely left ourselves room to speak of Mr. Scott’s 
diction. It is frequently negligent, but almost always powerful. 


Some of his most remarkable expressions he is iyecee to have. 


borrowed from popular authors who have pr hun, and to 
have interwoven those with the language that is peculiarly his own. 
We do not accede to this opinion. ‘The extent of his reading has 
given him a controul over the whole region of poetry; its language, 
ancient and modern, is familiar to his heart and mind; and when 
he adopts a mode of expression that perhaps may be traced to 
others, it is not by an effort of recollection, but because that 
language naturally suggests itself to him which is best calculated 
to. convey his thoughts. This is not plagiarism: it might as well 
be said that he who has uniformly lived in good society, and s 


its language, is a servile imitator of the accomplished the. 


t. 
ort is now time to recur to the poem which has furnished us with 
an apology for these remarks. Like several of Mr. Scott's earlier 


works, it consists of two parts; a series of introductions oung 09. 
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the minstrel to his mistress, and the lay itself, by the melody of 
which he attempts to gain her heart, and in the course of which he 
wins her hand. 

The Introduction, though by no means destitute of beauties, is 
decidedly inferior to the Poem, Its plan or conception—and 
we have already told the whole of it—is neither very ingenious nor 
very striking. ‘The best passages are those in which the author 
adheres most strictly to his original: im those which are composed 
without having his eyes fixed on his model, there is a sort of af- 
fectation and straining at humour, that will probably excite some 
feeling of disappointment, either because the effort is not altoge- 
ther successful, or because it does not perfectly harmonize with the 
tone and colouring of the whole piece. 

The ‘ Bridal’ itself is purely a tale of chivalry; a tale of ‘ Bri- 
tain’s isle and Arthur’s days, when midnight fairies daunced the 
maze.’ The author never gives us a glance of ordinary life, or 
of ordinary personages. From the splendid court of Arthur, we 
are conveyed to the halls of enchantment; and of course are in- 
troduced to a system of manners, perfectly decided and appro- 
priate, but altogether remote from those of this vulgar world; the 
purpose of the whose betrothed is peomany enamoured of 
the extravagancies of chivalry, being to te 


* Of errant knight and damozelle, 
Of the dread knot a wizard tied, ; 
In punishment of maiden’s pride ; 
In notes of marvel and of fear, 
That best may charm romantic ear.’—p. 11. 


The era chosen is the eleventh century. Sir Roland de Vaux, 
Lord of Triermain, having returned from an inroad on the Scotish 
Border, sees in a dream a lady of matchless beauty, wearing an 
eagle’s feather in her hair, who transports him with the unrivalled 
tones of her harp. This powerful baron, as we learn from the 
introductory lines, to be afterwards quoted, required in the fair one 
whom he should honour with his band, an assemblage of qualities 
that appears to us rather unreasonable even in those high days, 

as they are known.to have been of perfections now unat- 
tainable. His resolution however was not more inflexible than 
that of any mere modern youth; for he decrees that his nightly 
visitant, of whom at this time he could know nothing but that she 
looked and sung like an angel, if of mortal mould, shall be his 
bride. To resolve the question of her mortality, (for none of his 
attendants had either seen or heard her,) he dispatches as 
to a celebrated sage, on the banks of the river ont, by whom 
it was to be determined whether he was to set out in quest of a 
mistress 
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mistress of flesh and blood, or whether he had: been visited by # 
delightful but tantalizmg dream. : Aa if 

e fair intruder, we learn from this high authority, was ‘of 
middle earth; but she was in the five Aundred and second year 
of her age. So long a period had elapsed since: Arthur, the 
amorous and warlike, wandering from Carlisle one April morning; 
in his usual spirit of adventure, found himself in the delightful 
valley of ‘St. John in Cambetland. © In the middle of the valley 
he descried, for the first time, a' castle pranked in all'the pomp of 
feudal dignity and power; the diawbridge was up, and the pe 
closely barred; but the castle itself seemed untenanted. » ‘The 
gloom and silence of the scene quailed his heart for a momeut; 
at last he blew his bugle; the’portcullis slowly rose, the draw- 
bridge was let down, and the king entered, grasping his sword, and 
prepared for the worst that might befal him. ' warrior’s alarm 
and precautions were equally unnecessary. Nor giant, nor dragon, 
nor fiend, was in that enchanted abode. In a stately hall, lighted 
by hundreds of tapers, he was greeted by a band of ladies, beautiful 
and blooming, who welcomed the flower of ‘Christendom to their 
retreat. Before he recovered from his astonishment at this 
adventure, the of the mansi6n entered the hall, and Arthur 
became perfectly reconciled ‘to his thraldom. ‘The feast and song 
went round—the night wore apace—the lady became more tender 
and the knight less timid—and long ere the morning dawned he 
had forgot both his subjects and his queen. 

But this delirium could not last for ever: and Arthur insensibly 
awoke to the recollection of his duties as a husband and a sovereign. 
To console his seductress, (the daughter of a genie and a mortal 
princess,) who was affectionately attached to him, he’ assured her 
that if the pledge of their loves should prove a boy, he’ would 
bestow a’ kingdom on him ; if a maiden, that his knights, the boast 
of England and of Europe, should hold a joust for a summer’s 
day, and the damsel should be the prize of the victor. This magni- 
ficeut promise did not sooth his lovesick fair. She attempted by 
an artifice to detain or destroy him; but Arthur found means to' pass 
the drawbridge ; and on looking batk to gaze on the castle, the scene 
of his happiness and remorse, he discovered only the solitary 
streamlet, and a knoll fenced with fragments of rock. 

After the lapse of fifteen years, Arthur, when'holding his annual 
court at Penrith during the feast of Whitsuntide, the si munities of 
which are described with singular felicity, was astonished by the 
appearance of a lady heading a band of maidens, who, lighting from 
her palfrey, advanced to the king, and knelt at his feet. She was 
drest like a huntress, the eagle plume waved conspicuous in her hair, 
and she bore a resemblance, but softened and retined by the gentle- 
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ness of mortality, to the sublime and magic beanty of his genie 
love of St. John’s valley. Our readers will have anticipated that 
this was the daughter of the British king. He welcomed her as 
became the pink of courtesy; and mindful of his promise before 
her birth, which had been communicated to her by her mother, he 
summoned the nobles and knights of his court. 


‘Up! up! each knight of gallant crest! 

Take buckler, spear, and brand ! 

He, that to-day shall bear him best, 
Shall win my Gyneth’s hand. 

And Arthur’s daughter, when a bride, 
Shall bring a noble dower ; 

Both fair Strath-Clyde, and Reged wide, 
And Carlisle town and tower.'—p. 77. 

The call was readily obeyed; and the bravest of his red-cross 
champions arrayed themselves for the combat. 

Before the tourney commenced, the king began to repent him of 
the rashness of his vow, and besought his daughter to drop her war- 
der if the strife should become serious. "The haughty fair one re- 
jected the application with scorn, and the combat proceeded. We 
are unwilling to interrupt our narrative by inserting the preparations 
for the combat, and the description of its pomp and circumstances, 
which are conceived in the best manner of the author’s original, 
seizing the prominent parts of the picture, and detailing them with 
the united beauty of Mr. Scott’s vigour of language, and the march 
and richness of the late ‘Thomas Warton’s versification. ‘The con- 
tention waxed hot, to the horror of the king, and somewhat (we are 
ashamed to add) to the delight of the beautiful arbitress of the fray, 
in whose veins ran an infusion of the unearthly blood of her mater- 
nal grandfather. Twenty of the Round Table lay weltering in their 
gore. But Arthur had resigned his truncheon, and was bound by 
his vow. At last the young and accomplished Vanoc, the favourite 
of his royal master, and descended from the race of Merlin, fell at 
the feet of Gyneth, and dyed her sandals with his heart’s blood. A 
peal of thunder was instantly heard, and the form of Merlin, ap- 
pearing in the middle of the lists, announced to the assembly that 
the unrelenting princess must sleep m St. John’s valley, unseen by 
mortal eye, until her preternatural slumber should be broken by a 
warrior as brave and renowned in arms as a knight of King Arthur’s 

‘able. ‘The reluctant somnolent struggled to avert this penance, 
but all her efforts were unavailing. 
* Slow the dark fringed eye-lids fall, 
Curtaining each azure ball, 
Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fuld their dusky leaves. 
VOL, IX. NO, XVILI. 11 The 
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The weighty baton of command 
Now bears down her sinking hand, 
On her shoulder droops her head ; 
Net of pearl and golden thread, 
Bursting, gave her locks to flow 
O’er her arm and breast of snow. 
And so lovely seemed she there, 
Spell-bound in her ivory chair, 
That her angry sire repenting, 
Craved stern Merlin for relenting, 
And the champions, for her sake, 
Would again the contest wake; 
Till, in necromantic night, 
Gyneth vanished from their sight.’—p. 99. 


The doom of the wizard hardly differed from a sentence of never- 
ending slumber. While the tradition was new, many hardy adven- 
turers attempted to break the spell. Of these, some had been 
unable to discover the castle ; some had been deterred by its unknown 
but formidable dangers; and others who entered the outer gate had 
been seen no more. The adventure had therefore been long since 
abandoned, as beyond the reach of mortal achievement. 

Such was the tale told by the ancient sage to De Vaux’s messen- 
ger; and it inspired the warrior, as our readers must ere this have 
conjectured, with a desire of returning the visit which the fair slum- 
berer had made him in his dream. The remainder of the story may 
be told in two words. After months of watching in the valley, the 
scenery of which, seen by the light of the summer and autumnal 
moon, is described with an aérial touch to which we cannot do jus- 
tice, he discovers the enchanted castle. Undismayed by the perils 
which are mysteriously announced in an inscription on the gate, he - 
forces an entrance. In traversing the extensive building he encoun- 
tered dangers, and was wooed by blandishments, that must have 
appalled or melted every heart but that of the fated deliverer of 
Gyneth. Terror, avarice, pleasure, and ambition, under their 
appropriate emblems, by turns assail him; but the knight was not 
to be diverted from his purpose. He discovered and entered the 
bower of the entranced beauty. Her appearance and dress agreed 
with the description given to De Vaux’s squire. 


* Still upon her garment’s hem, 
Vanoc’s blood form’d a purple gem, 
And the warder of command 
Cumbered still her sleeping hand; 
Still her dark locks dishevelled flow 
From net of pearl o’er breast of snow ; 
And so fair the slumberer seems, 
That De Vaux impeached his dreams, 
Vapid. 
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Vapid all and void of might, 
Hiding half her charms from sight.’-—p. 195. 


The warrior kneeling beside her kissed her hand, which instantly 
dropt the warder; the castle fell to pieces in a thunder shock; and 
De Vaux found himself in the open valley, and the princess reclined 
in his aris. 

The tale, of which we have now given the summary, is told in 
three cantos, two of which are employed in narrating the vision of 
De Vaux, and the misfortunes of his future bride, and the third in 
celebrating his prowess and perils, and her final rescue from the 
enchantment. Our readers will have formed their own opmion of 
its qualities. Its merit, in our estimation, consists in its perfect 
simplicity, and in interweaving the refinements of modern times 
with the peculiarities of the ancient metrical romance, which are in 
no respect violated. In point of interest, the first and second cantos 
are superior to the third. One event naturally arises out of that 
which precedes it, and the eye is delighted and dazzled with a series 
of moving pictures, each of them remarkable for its individual 
—— and all contributing, more or less directly, to produc« 

e ultimate result. The third canto is less profuse of incident, 
and somewhat more monotonous in its effect. ‘This, we conceive, 
will be the impression on the first perusal of the poem. When we 
have leisure to mark the merits of the composition, and to separate 
them from the progress of the events, we are disposed to think that 
the extraordinary beauty of the description will nearly compensate 
for the defect we have already noticed. 

But it is not from the fable that an adequate notion of the merits 
of this singular work can be formed. We have already spoken of 
it as an imitation of Mr. Scott’s style of composition; and if we 
were compelled to make the general approbation more precise and 
specific, we should say, that if it be inferior in vigour to some of 
his productions, it equals or surpasses them in elegance and beauty ; 
that it is more uniformly tender, and far Jess infected with the un- 
natural prodigies and coarsenesses of the earlier romancers. In 
estimating its merits, however, we should forget that it is offered as 
an imitation. The diction undoubtedly reminds us of a rhythm and 
cadence we have heard before; but the sentiments, descriptions, 
and characters have qualities that are native and unborrowed. 

In his sentiments the author has avoided the slight deficiency we 
ventured to ascribe to his prototype. ‘The pictures of pure descrip- 
tion are perpetually illuminated with reflections that bring out their 
colouring and increase their moral effect : these reflections are sug- 
gested by the scene, produced without effort, and expressed with 
unaffected simplicity. The descriptions are spirited and striking, 
possessing an alriness suited to the mythology and manners of the 

112 times, 
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times, though restrained by correct taste. Among the characters, 
many of which are such as we expect to find in this department of 
poetry, it is impossible not to distinguish that of Arthur; in which, 
identifying himself with his original, the author has coutrived to 
unite the valour of the hero, the courtesy and dignity of the monarch, 
and the amiable weaknesses of an ordinary mortal, and thus to pre- 
sent to us the express lineaments of the flower of chivalry. 

The first stanza of the poem enumerates the qualities that must 
be found in De Vaux’s destined bride. ‘The lines are eminently 
beautiful; but when our readers recollect some of the events which 
we have detailed, they may be inclined to doubt whether the eu- 
amoured baron, before completing his union with Gyneth, has not 
found it necessary to lower his original pretensions. 


* Where is the maiden of mortal strain, 
That may match with the Baron of Triermain ? 
She must be lovely and constant and kind, 
Holy and pure and humble of mind, 
Blithe of cheer and gentle of mood, 
Courteous and generous and noble of blood— 
Lovely as the sun’s first ray, 
When it breaks the clouds ef an April day; 
Constant and true as the widow’d dove, 
Kind as a minstrel that sings of love; 
Pure as the fountain in rocky cave, 
Where never sun-beam kiss’d the wave ; 
Humble as maiden that loves in vain, 
Holy as hermit’s vesper strain ; 
Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies, 
Yet blithe as the light leaves that dance in its sighs, 
Courteous as monarch the morn he is crown’d, 
Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad ground ; 
Noble her blood as the currents that met 
In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet— 
Such must her form be, her mood and her strain, 
That shall match with Sir Roland of Triermain.’—p. 15. 


We are strongly tempted to insert some of the stanzas in which 
the drama is opened; to gratify our readers with the anxiety of De 
Vaux after being visited by the phantom, with the rapid journey of 
his squire from Triermain to the banks of Eamont, which is exe- 
cuted in the peculiar style of Mr. Scott, and above all with the first 
appearance of the hermit on whose response so many important 
events depended. But we cannot insert all the passages that are 
illustrative of the poem; and we must now suppose the hermit’s tale 
commenced, and Arthur set out on his romantic adventure. 


* With toil the king his way pursued 
By lonely 'Threlkeld’s waste and wood, 
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Till on his course obliquely shone 

The narrow valley of Saint Jouy, 

Down sloping to the western sky, 

Where lingering sun-beams love to lie. 
Right glad to feel those beams again, 

The king drew up his charger’s rein; 
With gauntlet raised he skreen’d his sight, 
As dazzled with the level light, 

And, from beneath his glove of mail, 
Scann’d at his ease the lovely vale, 

While ’gainst the sun his armour bright 
Gleam’d ruddy like the beacon’s light.’—p. 31. 


He deseried the turrets of the castle, the effect of which and the 
surrounding scenery on the gallant monarch, we have already men- 
tioned. 

XV. 
* The ivory bugle’s golden tip 
Twice touched the monarch’s manly lip, 
And twice his hand withdrew. 
Think not but Arthur's heart was good ! 
His shield was ¢@foss’d by the blessed rood, 
Had a pagan host before him stood, 
He had charged them through and through ; 
Yet the silence of that ancient place 
Sunk on his heart, and he paused a space 
Ere yet his horn he blew.’—p. 36. 


He blew his horn, however; and entering the hall of the castle, 
discovered that his momentary apprehensions were groundless, for 


* — the cressets, which odours flung aloft, 
Shewed, by their yellow light and soft, 
A band of damsels fair ! 
Onward they came, like summer wave 
That dances to the shore ; , 
An hundred voices welcome gave, 
And welcome o’er and o'er! 
An hundred Jovely hands assail 
The bucklers of the monarch’s mail, 
And busy laboured to unhasp 
Rivet of steel and iron clasp ; 
One wrapp’d bim in a mantle fair, 
And one flung odours on his hair ; 
His short curled ringlets one smooth’d down, 
One wreathed them with a myrtle crown. 
A bride upon her wedding day 
Was tended ne’er by troop so gay.’—p. 39. 


The frolic croud and their employments, are thus described— 
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‘ Then o’er him mimic chains they fling, 
Framed of the fairest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle force unite, 
Onward to drag the wondering knight, 
Some, bolder, urge his pace with blows, 
Dealt with the lily or the rose. 

Behind him were in triumph borne 

The warlike arms he late had worn. 

Four of the train combined to rear 

The terrors of 'Tintadgel’s spear ; 

Two, laughing at their lack of strength, 
Dragg’d Caliburn in cumbrous length ; 

One, while she aped a martial stride, 

Placed on her brows the helmet’s pride, 

Then scream’d, ’twixt laughter and surprise, 
To feel its depth o’erwhelm her eyes.’—p. 41. 


The queen’s approach being perceived, silence was commanded 
by the eldest lady of the train, a veteran between seventeen and 
eighteen. It is impossible to omit the description of her entrance, 
in which, as well as in the contrasted enumeration of the levities of 
her attendants, the author, we thig@}-has had in his recollection 
Gray’s celebrated description of the power of harmony to produce 
all the graces of motion ia the body. The banquet immediately 
follows, and the commencement of the intimacy between Arthur 
and Guendolen, ‘The passage is somewhat long; but we must be 
permitted to insert the whole of it, for on the opinion that may be 
formed even of these two stanzas we are willing to hazard the just- 
ness of the eulogium we have bestowed on the general poetical 
merit of this little work. 


XIX. 
* The attributes of these high days 

Now only live in minstrel lays ; ‘ 
For Nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ill. 
Strength was gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soar’d beyond the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam, 
As lights not now a lover’s dream. 
Yet, e’en in that romantic age, 

Ne’er were such charms by mortal seen 
As Arthur's dazzled eyes engage, 
When forth on that enchanted stage, 
With glittering train of maid and page, 

Advanced the castle’s Queen. 
While up the hall she slowly passed, 
Her dark eye on the king she cast, 

That flash’d expression strong ; 
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The longer dwelt that lingering look, 

Her cheek the livelier colour took, 

And scarce the shame-faced king could brook 
The gaze that lasted long. 

A sage, who had that look espied, 
Where kindling passion strove with pride, 
Had whispered, “ Prince, beware ! 
From the chafed tyger rend the prey, 

Rush on the lion when at bay, 
Bar the fell dragon’s blighted way, 
But shun that lovely snare!” 


At once, that inward strife suppress’d, 
The dame approached her warlike guest, 
With greeting in that fair degree, 
Where female pride and courtesy 
Are blended with such passing art 
As awes at once and charms the heart. 
A courtly welcome first she gave, 
Then of his goodness ’gan to crave 
Construction fair and true 
Of her light maidens’ idle mirth, 
Who drew fromtibely gtens their birth, 
Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 
And dignity their due ; 
And then she pray’d that he would rest 
That night her castle’s honoured guest. 
The monarch meetly thanks express’d ; 
The banquet rose at her behest, 
With lay and tale, and laugh and jest, 
Apace the evening flew.’—p. 43. 


The scene in which Arthur, sated with his lawless love, and 
awake at last to a sense of his duties, announces his immediate de- 
parture, is managed, we think; with uncommon skill and delicacy. 





‘ Three summer months had scantly flown, 
When Arthur, in embarrassed tone, 
Spoke of his liegemen and his throne ; 
Said, all too long had been his stay, 
And duties, which a monarch sway, 
Duties, unknown to humbler men, 

Must tear her knight from Guendolen.— 
She listened silently the while, 
Her mood expressed in bitter smile ; 
Beneath her-eye must Arthur quail, 
And oft resume the unfinished tale, 
Confessing, by his downcast eye, 
The wrong he sought to justify. 
114 He 
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He ceased. A moment mute she gazed, 
And then her looks to heaven she raised ; 
One palm her temples veiled, to hide 
The tear that sprung in spite of pride; 
The other for an instant pressed : 
The foldings of her silken vest !!—p. 61. 

He then attempts to sooth her, but in vain, by the promise we 
have already mentioned in the narrative ; and he resolves on his de- 
parture. It is thus described, and in the appearance and bearing 
of Guendolen our readers will not fail to observe those minute cir- 
cumstances by which Arthur, fifteen years afterwards, was enabled 
to recognize her daughter and his. 


VIII. 

¢ At dawn of morn, ere on the brake 
His matins did a warbler make, 
Or stirr'd his wing to brush away 
A single dew-drop from the spray, _ 
Ere yet a sunbeam, through the mist, 
The castle battlements had kiss’d, 
The gates revolve, the draw-bridge falls, 
And Arthur sallies frongthe walls. 
Doff’d his soft garb of Persia’s loom, 
And steel from spur to helmet-plume, 
His Lybian steed full proudly trode, 
And joyful neighed beneath his load. 
The monarch gave a passing sigh 
To penitence and pleasures by, 
When, lo! to his astonished ken 
Appeared the form of Guendolen. 


Beyond the outmost wall she stood, 

Attired like huntress of the wood ; 

Sandall’d her feet, her ancles bare, 

And eagle plumage decked her hair ; 

Firm was her look, her bearing bold, 

And in her hand a cup of gold, 

“ Thou goest!” she said, “ and ne’er again 
Must we two meet, in joy or pain. 

Full fain would I this hour delay, 

Though weak the wish—yet, wilt thou stay ?— 
No! thou look’st forward. Still attend,— 
Part we like lover and like friend.”— 

She raised the cup—* Not this the juice 

The sluggish vines of earth produce; 

Pledge we, at parting, in the draught 

Which Genii love !”—she said, and quafi’d ; 
And strange unwonted lustres fly 

From her flushed cheek and sparkling eye.’—p. 64, 
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The whole description of Arthur’s court is picturesque and ap- 
propriate: but we can only make room for the opening of it, with 
which we must conclude our extracts. 


XII. 
* For this the King, with pomp and pride, 

Held solemn court at Whitsuntide, 

And summoned prince and peer, 
All who owed homage for their land, 
Or who craved knighthood from his hand, 
Or who had succour to demand, 

To come from far and near. 
At such high tide, were glee and game 
Mingled with feats of martial fame, 
For many a stranger champion came 

In lists to break a spear; 
And not a knight of Arthur's host, 
Save that he trod some foreign coast, 
But at this feast of Pentecost 

Before him must appear.— 
Ah, Minstrels! when the Table Round 
Arose, with all its warriars crowned, 
There was a thenfe for bards to sound 

In triumph to their string! 
Five hundred years are past and gone, 
But Time shall draw his dying groan, 
Ere he behold the British throne 

Begirt with such a ring !—p. 71. 


The fate of this work must depend on its own merits; for it is 
not borne up by any of the adventitious circumstances that fre» 
quéntly contribute to literary success. It is ushered into the world, 
as we have already observed, in the most modest guise; and the 
author, we believe, is entirely unknown. Should it fail altogether 
of a favourable reception, we shall be disposed to abate something 
of the indignation which we have occasionally expressed against the 
extravagant gaudiness of modern publications, and imagine that 
there are readers whose suffrages are not to be obtained by a work 
without a name. ‘ 
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POETRY. 

The Nature of Things, a didascalic Poem, translated from the Latin of 
Titus Lucretius Carus, with Commentaries, and a Life of Epicurus. By 
Thomas Bushy, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 2vols. royal 4to. 51. 5s. 

Minstrelsy of Erin; or, Poems, Lyrical, Pastoral, and Descriptive. By 
M. W. Hartstonge, Esq. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Collections from the Greek Anthology, and from the Poets of Greece. By 
the Rev. R. Bland. Newedit. 8vo. 18s. 

The Stranger’s Visit, with other Minor Poems. By T. Mott. 12mo, 6s. 

The Mourning Wreath, an elegiac Tribute to the Memory of the late Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A New Translation (in Rhyme) of Ovid's Metamorphoses, with the Latin 
Text. By T.Orger. Vol. I. 10s. 

Pensive Pleasures; or, Misce!laneous Poems, interspersed with Sketches in 
Prose, on the Sources of Pensive Pleasure. By Mrs. Walter Spencer. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Queen’s Wake, a Legendary Poem, By James Hogg, the Etrick Shep- 
herd. 8vo. 12s. royal paper, 1I. 1s. 

Contes des Fous, and other triflesin Verse. By the late John Bigge, Esq, 
F,S.A. With Notes, critical and explanatory. 9s. 

A Metrical History of England; or, Recollections in Rhyme of the most 
prominent Features in our National Chronology, from the landing of Julius 
Cesar to the commencement of the Regency in 1812. By T. F. Dibdin, 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Intercepted Letters; or, the Two-penny Post Bag; with some trifles re- 
printed from the Morning Chronicle. By Thomas Brown, jun. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Sentiments; or, the Voyage of Life, 
in ten Books. Second edition revised, with other Poems. By the Rev. Da- 
vid Lleyd. 8vo. 9s. 

Equanimity; or, Death. By G. Watson, Esq. 4s. 

The World before the Flood, a Poem. By James Montgomery. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Heath Blossoms. Foolscap, 4s. boards. 

The Deserted Village School, a Poem. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

POLITICS. 

Reasons for Colonizing the Island of Newfoundland. By W. Carson, M.D. 
1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Members of Parliament on the Address of the Inhabitants 
of Newfoundland to the Prince Regent. By W.Carson, M.D. 1s. 6d. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men for the Year 1812, (to be 
continued annually,) 8vo. 7s. boards. 

A Short Account of the Representation of Scotland in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Anticipation of Marginal Notes.on the Declaration of Government of the 
9th of January, 1813,.in the American National Intelligencer. 1s. 6d. . 
POLITICS.—POLITICAL ECON@MY.—CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Letters on the Disabilities of the Roman Catholics and the Dissenters, and 
en the Dangers apprehended from their Removal. By W. D. Evans, Esq. 
8vo. 6s. 

Protestant Union: Nos. I. to VI. Containing the Address, Resolutions, and 
Questions, &e. &c. to the English Romav Catholics. By the Protestant 
Union, 8vo, 6d. each. 

A Letter 
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A ag to the Earl of Fingal, by the Author of a Letter to Mr. Canning. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to the Inhabitants of Bristol, on the subject of the Pe- 
tition against the Catholic Claims. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Question, Whether Irish Roman Catholics are or 
fre not at present entitled to universal Emancipation? 8vo. 2s. 

A full and correct Report of the Debates in the House of Commons, on 
the Catholic Claims, on Thursday, Feb, 26—March 2, 1813. 8vo, 5s. 

Letters addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Protestant 
Clergy of England, on the secret causes of the increase of the Catholics and 
Dissenters. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Warning Protest of an Irish Catholic. 8vo. 3s. 

The Papistical Crisis, proving that the Catholic Claims cannot be conceded 
to, without endangering ot the Monarchy and the Constitution, nor practi- 
cable without producing the worst of tyranny and slavery. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation, discussed and exploded, and reasons deduced which 
must peremptorily compel every thinking man in the kingdom to combat the 
emancipation of the Irish, who are of the Roman Catholic Church; iu a series 
of Letters to Lord Grenville. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Rise and Progress, the Redemption and present State, 
and the Management of the National Debt of Great Britain. By Rober#Ha- 
milton, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Marischal 
College and University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 6s. 

Outlines of the Plan of Finance, stated by the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Committee of the whole House of Commons, on W ed- 
nesday, March 3, 1813, with a Copy of the Resolutions proposed by him te 
the Committee. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Case stated upon the Claims of the Opposition to public confidence ; 
with some preliminary observations upon the state of the press and public 
pinion, in the commencement of the year 1815, 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

An Appeal to the Nations of Europe against the Continental System. By 
Madame de Stael Holstein. S8vo, 4s. 

A. Letter to Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. in reply to his “ Arguments and Plana 
fer a commutation of Tythes iu Ireland.” 8vo, 1s. Gd. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Reply to the Strictures of the Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. Dean of Car- 
lisle, &c. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity 
in Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Pastoral Character; by the late George Campbell, D. D. 
Edited by James Fraser, D. D. Minister of Drumouk, Aberdeenshire. 8vo. 7s. 

Lectures on Scripture Miracles. By W.B.Coliyer, D.D. Svo. 14s. 

The Present State of the Established Church, pointing out certain ope- 
= Causes of Separation, and their Remedy. By the hic. Joon L’Oste, 
LL.B. 2s. aa! 

A Brief View of the State of the Colonies of Great Britain and of her 
Asiatic Empire, in respect to religious Instruction, prefaced by some Consi- 
erations on the National Duty of affording it. By Claudius Buchanan, D.D. 
8vo. 6s. 

Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before the time of Constan- 
tine the Great: or an enlarged View of the Ecclesiastical History of the first 
three Centuries; accompanied with copious illustrative Notes and Risbaiahien’s, 


Translated from the Latin of Mosheim. By Robert Studley Vidal, Esq. F.S. A. 

2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Our Fathers in the Church our Example. A Sermon preached in the —_ 
urc 
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church of Halsted, Essex, at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
By the Rev. Jonathan Walton, M.A. 2s. 

Two Sermons preached in the Churches of St. Peter and St. James, Col- 
chester. By the Rev. W. Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. 1s. 6d. 

_ Observations on certain Passages of the Old Testament, cited in the Histo- 
rical Books of the New Testament as Prophecies, and applied to events there 
recorded: in Answer to Paine’s Age of Reason. Part III. 8vo. 7s. 

Letter from a Field Officer at Madras, in the service of the East India 
Company, to a Member of the Board of Control, on the Conversion of the 
Hindoos. 9s. 6d. t 

A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Society called Quakers, within the 
Quarterly Meeting fur London and Middlesex, against Thomas Foster, for 
ay! professing their Primitive Doctrines concerning the Unity of God. 10s. 

, issertation on the Seals and Trumpets ef the Apocalypse. By W. Cun- 
ninghame, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Exposition of the Doctrines, Practices, and Ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Evidences of Fundamental Truths. Part. I. By the Rev. J.T. Porter. 8vo. 
5s. sewed. 

A Commor-Place Book, or Companion to the Old and New Testament. 
By J. Strutt. 8vo. 12s. boards. : 
Secret Thoughts of a Christian lately departed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Biblia Sacra ita exacte translata, ut statim videatur quid refert unaqueque 
vox Textis, quod nullus antea prestitit interpres, A.D.T. sumptibus autoris, 
et centum duntaxat. The first part, or Pentateuchus. 1 vol. 12mo. 12s. sewed. 

Discourses on Universal Restitution. By Jobn Prior Estlin, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 

A Concise History of the Jews, By the Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. 12mo. 6s. 

Saree on various Important Subjects. By the Rev. Ralph Harrison. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Twenty-four additional Select Discourses, By the Rev. Uriel Harwood. 
A.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Course of Practical Sermons, expressly adapted to be read in Families, 
8vo. 9s. ‘ 

Christian Plea and liberal Apology for the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Visits of Mercy. By the Rev. E.S. Eley. 12mo. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. G. 8. Faber, B. D. 
8vo. 7s. 

A Short and Familiar Exposition of the Collects of the Church of England. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, its Antiquities, and 
its Monuments; particularly as they are objects of classical interest and eluci- 
dation: with an account of the present state of its cities and towns, and 
occasional observations on the recent spoliations of the French. By the Rev. 
John Chetwode Eustace. In 2 large vols. 4to. 5l. 5s. in boards. 

Letters written in a Mabratta Camp, in 1809. By Thomas Duer Broughton, 
= 4to. 2. 8s. 

istory of Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea, Part III. from 1620 
to 1688. By Capt. J. Burney. royal 4to. 2l. 2s. 

Travels in the Morea, Albania, and other Parts of the Ottoman Empire. 
By F. C. Pouqueville, M.D. 4to. li. 2s. 

Travels in Sweden: during the Autumn of 1812. By Dr. Thompson, with 
mapt, &c. 4to, Ql. 2s. 

Voyage round the World, between 1800 and 1806, a new edition in to, 
with numerous additions. By John Turnbull. i. 2s. 

"VOL. IX. WO, XVIII. KK Oriental 
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“Oriental Memoirs, selected and abridged from a Series of Familiar Letters, 
written during seventeen years residence in India, and during four Voyages to 
India. By James Forbes, F.R.S. &c. 4 vols. 4to. with 94 engravings. 
161. 16s. 

A Journal from London to St. Petersburgh, by Way of Sweden. By George 
Green, . 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Voyage dans le Nord de L’Europe, with plates. By A. Lamotte. 4to. prix 
2i. 2s. boards. 

Letters relative to a Tour on the Continent in the Year 1812. By the Rev. 
C. F. A. Steinkopff. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sicily and its Inhabitants, in 1809 and 10. By W. H. Thompson, Esq. 4to, 
Ul. 11s, 6d. boards. 





FRENCH PUBLICA TIONS—Recently Imported. 

Awnnates Originis magni Galliarum O., ou Histoire de la Fondation dy 
Graud Orient de France. 8vo. br. fig. 1812. Paris. I. 1s. 

Catteau, Tableau de la Mer Baltique, considerée sous les Rapports phy- 
siques, géographiques, historiques, et commerciaux. 2 vols. 8vo. br. belle 
carte. 1812. Paris. 1l. 8s. 

Langlés, Monumens anciens et modernes de |’Hindostan, pet. fol. pap. vel. 
avec figures superbes par les premiers artistes.. Livraisons 1 4 3. 4 11. 11s. 6d. 
chaque. 

ichaud, Histoire des Croisades, tom. 1. 8¥o. br. cartes. 15s. 

Montgaillard, seconde Guerre de Pologne, ou Considérations sur la Paix 
pebliens du Continent, et sur I’Indépendance maritime de "Europe. 8vo. br 

‘aris, 1812. 10s. 6d. 

Progrés (des) la Puissance Russe, depuis son Origine jusqu’au commence- 
ment du Xixtme sitcle. 8vo. br. Paris. 14s. 

Raymond, Tableau historique, géographique, militaire, et moral de l’Em- 
pire de Russie, 2 gros. vol. 8vo. br. cartes. 1812. Paris. 1). 10s. 

Delandine, Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de Lyon, ou Notices sur leur 
Ancienneté, Auteurs, Objets, Caracttre de leur Ecriture, &c. précédés de 
Notives sur les MSS. en général, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. br. 1812. Lyon. 2l. 2s. 

Sur le Syst®me continental, et sur ses rapports avec la Suede. 8vo. br. 
1813. Londres. 4s 

Genlis (Mde. de) Les Bergtres de Madian, ou la Jeunesse de Moyse, poéme 
en prose en 6 chants, avec Notes historiques, &c. &c. 12mo. br. Londres. 4s. 

igault Maubillareq, Isaure d’Aubigmé, Imitation de l’Anglais. 4 vols, 
12mo. br. Paris. 1812. 11. ; 

L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin; ou Observations sur les Meeurs et les 
Usages Parisiens au commencement du Xixtme siécle. tom. 1. 8vo. br. fig. 
1813. Paris. 12s. 

Jay, le Glaneur, ou Essais de Nicolas Freeman, recueillis et publiés par 
lui. Svo. br. Paris. 1812. 12s. P 

La Harpe, Lycée, ou Cours de Littérature ancienne et moderne. Nouv. edit. 
rev. corr. renfermée dans la partie littéraire, et précédée de la Vie de l’Auteur. 
Par Auger. 8 vols. 12mo. br. Paris. 2. 10s. 

Picard, son Théatre. 6 vols. 8vo. br. Paris. Sl, 13s. 6d. 

Barbier, Dissertations sur 60 Traductions de I’Imitation de J. C. et surson 
Auteur. 12mo. br. Paris. 8s. 

Burckhardt, Tables de la Lune. 4to. br. 1812. Paris. 15s. 

Cuvier, Recherches sur les Ossemeus fossiles de Quadruptdes, od Von 
rétablit les Caracttres de plusieurs Esptces d’Animaux, que les Révolutions 
du -Globe paroissent avoir détruites. 4 vols. 4to. br. fig. 1812. Paris. 
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A. 

ACRE, visit of Dr. Clarke to, 189—anecdotes of Djezzar, Pacha of 
Acre, 190, 192—ruins of St. Andrew’s church there, 192. 

Aderbijan ( Province), fertility of, 69. 

Air, experiments to determine the resistance of, applied to military 
projectiles, 416, 417. 

Aktiar, port of, its importance to Russia, 379. 

Alexandria, masterly landing of the British troops at, 185. 

Alfier’s tragedies, noble imitations of the Greek tragedy, 151. 

Algebra of the Indians and Arabs, brief account of, 410—412. Ofthe 

talians, 41¢. 

Allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures proposed by Sir William 
Drummond, specimen of, 331, 332—his reasons for such mode of 
interpretation, 336—refutation thereof, 337 —339. 

America, deplorable condition of Scotch, Irish, and Welch emigrants, 
284—probable cause of the recent captures by the Americans, 294, 

Amusements of La Valetta described, 20—22. 

Angina pectoris, treatment recommended for, 470. 

Anthropophagism, sagacious remarks on, 436—438. 

Antiquities ( Persian), brief notice of, 73,74. — - 

Apollonius Rhodius, Mr. Fox's opinion of, 325, 326—was copied by 
Virgil, ib. 

Apparitions. See Ferriar, Ghosts. 

Arabs, manners and dress of, 194. 

Arezzo, treacherously betrayed by the Guelphs, 465. 

Aristophanes, comedies of, translated, 139—remarks on the editors and 
commentators of Aristophanes, 140—diflerence between his comedy 
and that of modern times, 141, 142—estimate of the character of 
Aristophanes, 142, 143—and of the Athenians, 144—examination of 
Aristophanes’ supposed antipathy to Socrates, Euripides, and Cleon, 
145—148—observations on Mr. Cumberland’s version of the Clouds, 
149, 150—on the Plutus by Fielding, 150, 151—plan and fable of the 
Frogs, 151—Mr. Dunster’s translation of it inferior to the former, 1. 
—Aristophanes imitated by Molitre, and Foote, 153, 154—the 
Wasps successfully imitated by Racine, 154—and by Ben Jonson, in 
the ‘ Staple of the News,’ 155—design of the Ecclesiazuse, ib.—of 
the Thesmophoriazusx, 156, 157—of the Acharnians, 138—of the 
Peace, t,—extract from a chorus on the return of peace, 159—esti- 
mate of Aristophanes’ real merits, 160, 161. 

Arnaud (Sophie), anecdotes of, 113. 

Artyicial Memory. See Feinaigle, Grey, Memory. 


KK2 Assassination, 
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Assassination, increase of, in England, 425—of Cardinal Beatoun, 422— 
remarks on the conduct of Knox in that affair, ib. 426. 


B. 

Barzoni (M.) Li Romani nella Grecia, 39—former work of this 
author, 41—his present work typical, Italy being figured in Greece, 
the French in the Romans, &c. 41—outline of its plan, 41, 42—spi- 
rited portrait of Buonaparte, under the name of Tito Quinzio Fla- 
minio, 43, 44—reimarks on the misapplication of the author's talents, 
44, 45. 

Beatoun (Cardinal), assassination of, 422—remarks on Knox’s conduct 
in this affair, 422—426, 

Beauty, Persian ideas of, 77. 

Beej Gunnit, or algebra of the Indians, account of, 410—412. 

Benevento (Battle at), between Manfred, King of Naples, and Charles 
of Anjou, 448—451. 

Billinsgate fish market, abusive monopoly of, exposed, 275, 276—im- 
pediments to the breaking of the combination of the fish salesmen 
there, 276—278. 

Binomial theorem, complete demonstration of, in the case of fractional 
exponents, by Dr: Hutton, 403, 404. 

Blackall (Dr.), observations on dropsies, 466—on the causes of drop- 
sies, 407—his method of treating the disorder, 468, 469—medicines 
recommended by him, 469, 470—his opinion on angina pectoris, 470 
—analysis of the dropsical fluid, 471. 

Black Sea, importance of to Russia, considered, 376—379. 

Bravery of the British soldiers on their landing at Alexandria, 185. 

Bridal of Triermain, a poem, 480—remarks on, 480, 481—extract 
from, 481—fable of the poem, 487—489—extracts from, with re- 
marks, 492—497. 

Britain has done little towards disabusing the people of the continent, 
41—the situation of the British islands, peculiarly favourable for car- 
rying on the fisheries, 265, 266—schemes for improving the British 

heries, with remarks, 290—293. See Fisheries. 

Buonaparte, spirited portrait of his character, by M. Barzoni, 43, 44— 
his policy in keeping the people of Europe ignorant of passing events, 
39, 40—designs of, on Persia, 83—sends an embassy to Persia, which 
is frustrated, 83—85—confirmation of the massacre at Jaffa by him, 


205—proofs of his tyranny over the French press, and the minds of 
* French writers, 367. 


Cc. 

Caleoon, or water-pipe, universally used in Persia, 78. 

Canaanitish Nations, destruction of, proved to be reconcileable with the 
moral justice of God, 340—342. 

Carnival at Malta, description of, 22, 23. 

Castruccio, character and death of, 459, 460. 

Character of the Maltese, remarks on, 18, 19—of Mr. Fox, 322, 323—~ 
of Mr. Wakefield, 318, 319. 

Charles of Anjou, battle between, and Manfred King of Naples, 448— 
450—defeats Manfred, 450, 451—character of, 452—reflection on 


his 
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his conduct, to Conradin, 452, 453—his fleet destroyed and himself a 
fugitive, 453, 454—death, 454. 

Christianity, the ablest defences of, produced in England, 31—peculiar 
intrepidity of Bishop Horsley, in bringing its doctrines into view, 32— 
in what manner it should be propagated in the east, 240, 241. 

Cicero, character of, by Mr. Fox, 324. 

Circle. Investigation of an approximate geometrical division of the 
circle, by Dr. Hutton, 404—on the quadrature of the circle, 405 


—407. 

Clarke (Dr. E. D.) Travels in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 162 

' «character of the author's style and manner, 163, 164—206—Con- 
stantinople, but little altered from what it anciently was, 165, 166— 
visit to the Seraglio, 166, 167—departure from Constantinople to the 
Dardanelles, 169—passage down the Hellespont, 170—Homer illus- 
trated, ib.—observation on the general character of the topograph 
of ancient Greece, 170, 171—discoveries of Dr. Clarke in the Troad, 
173—the ruins of Palaio Kallifat, those of New Ilium, 174—ruins 
of Rheteium, 175—examination of the real situations of the Xanthus 
and Simois, 176--178—simple manners of the Idzan peasants, 178, 
179—beautiful appearance of Patmos, 180—present condition of 
the Greek peasantry, 182—amphibious inhabitants of the islands of 
Syme and Nizyrus, 183—ruins and sepulchral cave of Telmessus, 
183, 184—arrival at Alexandria, 184.—description of the landing of 
the British troops there, 185, 186—visit to Acre, 190—character 
and anecdotes of Djezzar Pacha, 190—192—ruins at Acre, 192.—St. 
John the almsgiver, the patron of the Knights Hospitallers, ib.—ruins 
of a church at Sepphoury, 193—dress of the inhabitants of the Holy 
Land, 194—present state of Nazareth, b.—the mount of Beatitudes, 
195—notice of the Druses, 196—the hot baths of Tiberias, 6.—fer- 
tility of the Holy Land, 198—present state of Jerusalem, 199—the 
sepulchre of our Saviour ascertained, 199—202—arrival at Bethle- 
hem and Jaffa, 204—confirmation of the account of the massacre at 
Jaffa by Buonaparte, 205—his exaggerated statements concerning 
Russia, disbelieved, 368, 369. 

Cleon, Aristophanes’ enmity to, examined, 146—148. 

Climate of Persia, notice of, 60. 

Coffee (West Indian ) successfully introduced throughout the Levant, 27. 

Colman (George) Vagaries Vindicated, 346—its design to vindicate the 
dulness and obscenity of his former work, 346—extracts and remarks 
on it, 347, 348. 

Columella, observation of, on planting, 47. 

Comedy of Aristophanes, how far different from that of the modérns, 
141, 142—estimate of the comedy of Aristophanes, 142, 143—160, 
161. ‘ 

Commerce of the Persians, 75. 

Concilio popolare at Malta, examination of its pretended authority, 
10—12. 

Constantinople, but little altered from what it anciently was, 165, 166 

* —the Seraglio there, visited by Dr. Clarke, 166, 107. 

KK3 Courtship, 
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Courtship, curious, of the inhabitants of Syme and Nizyrus, 183. 

Cumbcrland’s version of Aristophanes’ ‘ Clouds,’ remarkable for’ its 
fidelity and elegance, 150. 

Cyprus, present deplorable state of, 186, 187. 


D. 
Day. Remark of Bishop Horsley on the word day, as used by Moses, 
34 


Decoits, or gang robberies in India, account of, 223, 224—note. 

Density of the earth, excellent calculations for ascertaining, 407 —409, 

Dino Compagni, character of, 455, 456. 

Directors ot the East India Company, amount of their patronage, 245, 
246—248— probable consequences of transferring it to ministers, con- 
sidered, 247, 248—suggestions for disposing of the Indian appoint- 
ments now in their gift, 251, 252. 

Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, anecdotes of, 190—192. 

Dolomicu, (M.) theory of, on the formation of the isle of Malta, Gozo, 
and Cumino, 28. 

Domeir (Dr. Wm_.), observations on the climate, manners, and amuse- 
ments of Malta, 1—character of the work, 2, 3. 

Dorat (M.), character of his poetry, 115. 

D’Oyly (Rev.G.) Letters to Sir Wm, Drummond, 329—allegorical de- 
sign of Sir W, D.’s GEdipus Judaicus, 330—specimen of his allegori- 
cal interpretation of the Scriptures, $331—the Book of Joshua alle- 
gorically interpreted of the reformation of the calendar, 332, 333— 
abuse of astronomical terms, 333, 334. 

Dropsies, observations on the cxzuses of, 467—in what manner treated, 
468, 469--medicines recommended for, 469, 470—analysis of the 
dropsical fluid, 471. 

Druses, brief account of the, 196. 

Drummond (Sir W.) allegorically interprets the Scriptures in his CEdi- 
pus Judaicus, 330—specimen of his mode of interpreting, 331—the 
Book of Joshua, allegorical of a reformation of the Calendar, 332, 
333—borrows hjs scheme from Dupuis, 333--is angrily vindicated 
from the strictures of Mr. D’Oyly, by Vindex, 335—reasons for his 
allegorical interpretations, 336—examination thereof, 337—339— 
his objections to those passages of the Scriptures which convey an 
idea of the materiality of the Divine Being, refuted, 339, 340—the 
extermination of the Canaanite nations reconcileable with the moral 
justice of God, 340—342—proof that the Pentateuch was written by 
Moses, 343, 344—remarks on the credulous incredulity of sceptics, 
344—346, 

Duclos ( Mademoiselle), anecdotes of, 113. 

Dunster (Mr.), his translation of Aristophanes inferior to Cumber- 
land's, 151. 

Dutch Fisheries, the mine of wealth to the United Provinces, 272— 
number of persons and vessels employed in, %.—their great conse- 
quent prosperity, 273, 274—the causes of their success pointed out, 
282, 283—indignities to which they are obliged to yield in Japan, 
441, 442, 


Earth, 
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Earth, calculations for ascertaining the density of, 407, 409. 

East India Company, beneficial effects of its government in India, 225, 
et seq.—constitution of its boards of revenue and trade, 225—qualifi- 
cations of collectors of its revenues, 225, 226—every transaction of 
its servants is made a matter of record, 226—admirable judicial sys- 
tem established by the company, 226, et seqg.—circuit courts, 227— 
Nizamut Adawlut, 227—the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, or court of 
appeal, 227—British subjects, in the company’s territories, are ame- 
nable only to the supreme courts at the presidencies for criminal of- 
fences, 228—the goodness of the company’s present system admitted, 
228— Mr. Grant’s reasons for maintaining the present system, 241, 
242—examined and refuted, 243, ef seqg.—amount of the patronage 
enjoyed by the directors of the Last India Company, 245, 246—the 
probable consequences of transferring it to His Majesty’s ministers 
considered, 247, 248—remarks on the company’s conduct, on ac- 
count of renewing’ their charter, 250—suggestions for disposing of 
the Indian appointments, 251, 252. 

Elauts, (tribe of) account of their hospitality, 65, 66. 

Elmsley ( Pefri) Euripidis Heraclide, 348—observations on the tragedies 
of Euripides, ib.—causes why they were held in general estimation, 
349—remarks on his defects, 350—the Heraclide one of the most 
neglected of his tragedies, 351—plan of Mr. Elmsley’s edition, 352— 
extracts from his various readings, with remarks, 353, 366. 

Emigrants to America, deplorable condition of, 284, 285. 

Encyclopedists, curious quarrel of, with their publisher, 102. 

English Fisheries, importance of encouraging. See Fisheries. 

English Language, necessity of introducing and establishing it in Malta 
and Gozo, 16, 17. 

Entertainments (Persian) described, 79. 

Epicurean Philosophy, remarks on, by Paley, 393. 

Epistolary style of Mr. Fox, 320, 328—of Mr. Wakefield, 321, 326. 

Eton ( Wm. ) materials for a history of Malta, i—character of his work, 3. 

Euripides, Aristophanes’ supposed antipathy to him examined, 146. 
See Elmsiey. 

Erelyn's (John) Sylca, a discourse of forest trees, 45—planting not re- 
garded by the ancient agriculturists, 47—the civil war gave the first 
blow to the forests and woods of England, 48—planting encouraged 
by Charles I]. 48—origin and character of Evelyn’s work, 48, 49—it 
gave an a. to planting, 50—encouragements to planting, longe- 
vity, 52—the profit arising from quick growing trees, 53—qualifica- 
tions of a good planter, 54—Evelyn had a true taste of picturesque 
beauty, 55—many important plants might probably be obtained from 
the great southern continent, 56. 7 

F, 

Fars (province of) desolated state of, 

Feinaigle (M.) new Art of Memory tounded on his principles, 125—re- 
Gexions on artificial helps of the memory, 125, 126—the topical me- 
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mory of the ancients, 126—M. Feinaigle’s system, a method of recal- 
ling to the mind certain past trains of ideas by various associations 
of sight succeeding each other in preconcerted order, and of employ- 
ing consonants as types of numerals, 127, 128—outline of the first of 
these two methods, 128, 130—and of the substitution of letters for 
figures, 130, 131—remark on the execution of the work, 132. 

Ferriar (Dr. John) Essay on Apparitions, 304—Dr. Johnson’s remark 
on the universal belief in apparitions not true in fact, ib.—plan of the 
work, 305—examination of the assertion that the impressions: pro- 
duced on some of the external senses, especially on the eye, are more 
durable than the impressing cause, 305, 346—singular instance of 
supposed apparition in the case of MM. Bezuel and Desfontaines, 
307, 308—account of a polypus ghost, from Lucian, 308, 309—ner- 
vous attacks may be considered as a solution of the supposed ap- 
pearance of ghosts, 309, 310—examination of the degree of testi- 
mony to be allowed to persons pretending to have seen ghosts, 310, 
311—whimsical blunder from coincidence of names, 311, 312. 

Fertility of the Holy Land proved, 198. 

Fielding’s version of Aristophanes inferior to that of Cumberland, 150. 

Field sports, Mr. Fox’s opinion on, 320, 321. 

Fiesole, fabulous history of, 446. 

Figs (Maltese), account of, 25. 

Fisheries (British) Tracts on, 265—the British islands peculiarly fa- 
vourably situated for carrying on fisheries, 265, 266—the high price 
of provisions a cogent reason for promoting them, 266—natural his- 
tory of the herring, 267, 268—other esculent fish, 268, 269—mac- 
kerel and pilchard fisheries, 269,270—salmon and oyster fisheries, 
270, 271—number of persons and vessels employed in the Dutch 
fisheries, and their consequent prosperity, 271, 272—different mea- 
sures proposed at various times for promoting the British fisheries, 
273, 282—causes which have hitherto prevented the successful pro- 
secution of the English fisheries, 274, et seq.—the poverty of a fisher- 
man’s occupation, 274—the exclusive privilege of the London mar- 
ket, and the abuses practised by fish salesmen, 275—iniquitous 
combination of the Billinsgate salesmen, 276, 277—impediments to 
the breaking of this combination, 276, 278—uncertainty of the price, 
277—<difficulty of supplying the markets by water carriage, 278— 
suggestions for removing these impediments, 279—the establishment 
of new markets, %.—which, as proved from an experiment, would 
completely answer, 279, 280—large quantities of fish purchased and 
sold at reduced prices by the Committee for Relief of the Manufac- 
turing Poor, 280, 281—the removal of the prejudices of the common 
people necessary, 281—causes of the success of the Dutch fisheries, 
282, 283—causes of the Scotch fisheries languishing, 283, et seg.— 
fishing towns established, and other facilities given, 285, 286—the 
duty on salt recommended to be given up on the Scottish fisheries, 
287—beneficial effects of allowing the free use of salt in the Isle of 
Man, in 1784, 287—proposal for improving the fisheries of Ireland, 
@55—the Newfoundland fishery on the decline, 289—causes thereof, 
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290—Mr. Schultes’ plan for improving the British fisheries, 290, 291 
—remark thereon, 292—a more reasonable scheme proposed by an 
anonymous author, 292—benefits that would probably result from it, 
293—the extension of the home fisheries important in a national 
point of view: it would reduce the price of the necessaries of life, 
293—and create a nursery for seamen, 293, 294—the cause of the 
recent captures by American ships was probably the circumstance of 
almost every tenth man being a foreigner, 294—the encouragement 
of the fisheries is almost equally important in a naval point of view, 
on the recurrence of peace, as during war, 295—as it would furnish 
employ for great numbers of seamen who would otherwise be desti- 
tute, 295, 296—the attention of government incited to our home 
fisheries, 296—the sovereignty of the seas is the right of Britain, 297 
—which has been used with moderation, 298—the experiment of a 
licensed fishery, by foreign nations, tried and failed, 298, 300—a li- 
mited fishery tried, without success, 300—opinions of civilians as to 
the extent of the British seas, 301, 302—the necessity urged of form- 
ing a numerous and expert body of fishermen during the war to pre- 
vent a rivalry in the fisheries by other nations, 303, 304. 

Florentines, simple manners of, in the 13th century, 464, 466. 

. Fox (Right Hon. Charles James) Correspondence with Mr. Wakefield, 
313—his high character depreciated- by the publication of his Histo- 
rical Fragment, 314—remarks on its spirit and tendency, 314, 315— 
disappointment of the public on its appearance, 315, 316—character 
of his epistolary style, 320, 328—letter to Mr. Wakefield on the in- 
nocency of field sports, 320, 321—political character of Mr. Fox, 
322, 323—his opinion of Cicero, 324—of Ovid, 325—of Apollonius 
Rhodius, 325, 326—Virgil copied much from Apollonius, 326. 

Foote, character of, as a comic writer, 154. 

Futteh Ali Khan, the present sovereign of Persia, character of, 62, 63— 
his numerous issue, 66. a 


Galilee, present state of, 193. 

Gardanne (General) sent by Buonaparte into Persia, 83—the objects of 
his mission frustrated, 85. 

Gargarus (Mount) notice of, 179. 

Geoffrin (Madame) anecdotes of, 105, 107. 

Georgian women, remarkable beauty ot, 78. 

Ghosts, Dr. Johnson’s remarks on the supposed general belief of ghosts 
not true in fact, 305. See Ferriar. 

Giacinto (Padre Carlo) Saggio di Agricoltura per le Isole di Malta e Go- 
zo, 1\—character of his work, 2. See Malta. 

God, Bishop Horsley on the will of God concerning man, 32, 33. 

Grant (Charles) on the Expediency of maintaining the Indian System, 218 
—defects in the author’s style, ib.—state of India under the Mahom- 
medan government, particularly of Bengal, 219, 225—improved state 
of India under the East India Company’s government, 225, et seg.— 
See India. 

Greece (ancient), remark on its general topography, 170, 171—présent 
state of the Greek peasantry, 182. 
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Grey (Dr.) Memoria Technica, 125—outlines of his plan and its ap- 
p 133—136—it may also be usefully extended to commer- 
cial and financial details, 137, 138. 

Great sandy desert of Persia described, 59. 

Grimm (Baron de), Correspondance Littéraire, &c. 90—reflections. on 
the polished state of society in France in the last century, 89— 
anecdotes and character of M. de Grimm, 90, 91—was a decided 

tit maitre, 92—anecdotes of the French philosophers, 93, 94—of 

oltaire, 93, 95—Voltaire appointed temporal father of the capu- 
chins, 95—sits for his statue, 90—severity of his satire, 97 —disgrace- 
ful anecdote of, i6.—curious visit of M. Barthe to Voltaire, 98— 
Voltaire returns to Paris, 99—remark on his character, 99, 100— 
character and anecdotes of Rousseau, 100—102—curious démélé be- 
tween the Encyclopedistsand their publisher, 102, 103—cbservations of 
M. de Grimm on the supposed advantages of a philosophical age over 
times of less illumination, 103, 104—anecdotes of General Clerk, 105 
—of Madame Geoffrin, 105—107—of the Marquise du Defiand, 108 
of the President Henault, 109—of Helvetius, 109, 110—of Marmon- 
tel, 110, 111—the English stage suited only to Englishmen, the 
French to Frenchmen, and why, 111—observations on the French 
stage 111, 112—anecdotes of French actors, 112—of Le Kain, #. 
of Mademoiselle Duclos, 113—of Sophie Arnaud, 113—-of Made- 
moiselle Guimard, 114—of Vestris, i6.—character of Dorat’s poetry, 
115—translation of Young’s Night Thoughts into French by M. Co- 
lardeau, ib.—its failure accounted for, 115, 116—mischievous 
anecdote of Piron, 116. 

Guebres persecuted in Persia, 75—prosperously settled in India, ib. 76. 

Guelph and Gibellin factions, origin of, 457, 458. 

Guimard (Mademoiselle), anecdotes of, 114. 

Gunnery, important experiments in, to ascertain the expansive force of 
gunpowder, 413—416. 

Girt Govind, a Sikh chieftain, anecdotes of, 475. 

Girt-maté, or grand council of the Sikhs, account of, 478. 


H. 


Hafiz, tomb of, visited by the Persians, 80. 

Hedges (Sir Charles) opinion of, on the extent of the sovereignty of the 
British seas, 301, 302. 

Hellespont, passage of Dr. Clarke down, 170—Homer’s epithet of it, 
illustrated, zbid. 

Helvetius, anecdotes of, 109, 110. 

Henauilt (the President), character of, 109. 

Herring fishery, observations on, 268. 

Hillah, ruins of, 73. 

Homer, illustration of, 170. 

Horsley (Bishop), sermons of, 30—parallel characters of Bishops Por- 
teus and Horsley, 30, 31—peculiar excellencies of Horsley’s and 
Barrow’s sermons, 31, 32—peculiar intrepidity of the Bishop in 
bringing forward the doctrines of christianity, 32—Bishop Horsley’s 
#ermons peculiarly adapted to strong, cultivated minds, 33—ex- 

tracts, 
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tracts, on the will of God concerning man, 32, 33; on the sense of 
the word ‘ day’ as used by Moses, 34; on the evil of sabbath-break- 
ing, 34,35; on the day of judgment, 35; on the true church of 
God, 36; on the human will, and the necessity of the freedom of 
human actions, 36, 37 remark on his opinion relative to the vital 
principle, 38 —concluding reflections, 39. 

Hunter (Dr. Thomas), character of his edition of Evelyn’s Sylva, 50, 
51, 56—the publication of it revived the spirit of planting, 51. 

Hutton (Dr. Charles), Mathematical and Philosophical Tracts, 400—enu- 
meration of subjects, 400, 401—new method for the valuation of 
certain numeral infinite series, 401, 402—complete demonstration 
of the binomial theorem in the case of fractional exponents, 403— 
on the geometrical division of circles and ellipses, 403, 404—inves- 
tigation of an approximate geometrical division of the circle, 404— 
on the quadrature of the circle, 405—407—excellent calculations 
fur ascertaining the mean density of the earth, 407—409—on the 
algebra of the Indians, 410—processes for solving Diophantine pro- 
blems, 411, 412—algebra of the Italians, 412—important experi- 
meuts in gunnery, and on the expansive force of powder, 413, 416 
—experiments to determine the resistance of the air as applied to 
military projectiles, 416, 417—concluding remarks on Dr. Hutfon’s 
character as a mathematical writer, 418. 


I, 


Ida (Mount), simple manners of its peasants, 178, 179. 

Ilium (New), ruins of, 174. 

India, state of, under the Mahommedan government, 219—the Mogul 
government a complete despotism, 219, 220—outline of the Mogul 
system of government, 220—oppression of the landholders by the 
zemindars, 221—defects of the financial system, ibid.—of the judicial 
system, 222—refinements of the Mahommedan law respecting mur- 
der, 222, 223—decoits or gang robbers, 223—have increased under 
the British government, 224, note—state of the country under the 
East India Company, 225, ef seg.—constitution of the Boards of re- 
venue and trade, 225—qualifications and duties of collectors of reve- 
nue, 225, 226—every transaction in India is made a matter of record, 
226—judicial authorities of India, 226—circuit courts, 227—-the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, its powers and duties, 227—-Sudder Dewannee Adaw- 
lut, or court of appeal, .—British subjects are amenable only to su- 
preme courts for criminal offences, 228—the goodness of the present 
system admitted to a certain extent, 228, 229—present state and 
circumstances of the country described, 231, 232—in what manner 
supported, 232—the arguments against altering the present system 
refuted, 233, 234—causes of the mutiny at Vellore, 235—arguments 
which might be urged by a Brahmin on the apprehension of a change 
in their religious system, 236—240—suggestions as to the manner 
in which missionaries should be sent out to India, 240, 241—obsta- 
cles offered by the East Indian system to the colonization of India, 
241, 242—examination and refutation of these obstacles, 243, ef seq. 
—present. amount of patronage in the possession of the Directors, 

245, 
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245, 246, 248—the consequences of transferring this to ministers 
considered, 247, 248—remark on the conduct of the East India 
Company relative to the renewal of their charter, 250—suggestion 
for disposing of Indian appointments, 251, 252. 

Indian algebra, brief account of, 410—412. 

Infinite series (wumera]l), new method for their valuation proposed by 
Dr. Hutton, 402. 

Ireland, proposal for improving the fisheries of, 288, 289. 

Ispahan and its public buildings described, 70, 71. 

J. 

Jaffa, massacre at, by Buonaparte, confirmed, 235. 

Japan, Russian embassy to, cajoled, 440. 

Jerusalem, present state of, 199—the sepulchre of our Saviour ascer- 
tained, 199—202. 

Jones (Sir Harford), successful mission of, to Persia, 85. 

Jonson (Ben), successfully imitated Aristophanes, 155. 

Joshua (Book of), attempt to prove it allegorical of the reformation of 
the calendar, 322, 323. 

Judgment (day of), impressive remark of Bishop Horsley on, 35, 36. 


Judicial system (defective), of the Mahommedan government in India, 


222—excellent system introduced by the East India Company, 227, 
228. 
Jurisprudence, defective, of Malta, illustrated, 14. 


K. 


Kamtschatka, desolate state of, 442—causes thereof, 443. 
Khonsar (village), fertility and beautiful appearance of, 69, 70. 
Khorassan (province), unsettled state of, 62. 
Khosistan (the ancient Susiana), present desolate state of, 67, 68. 
Kinneir (James Macdonald), Geographical Memoir of the Perstan Em- 
pire, 57—character of the work, 88, 89. See Persia. , 
Knor (John), character of, 418, 419—examination of his conduct re- 
lative to the assassination of Cardinal Beatoun, 422—426—his de- 
struction of monastic buildings censured, 427, 428—remarks on the 
'* prophetic powers with which some of his admirers have invested him, 
431, 432—traits of resemblance between him and Calvin, 432. 
Krimea, ancient inhabitants of, 376—little known or frequented for 
, commercial purposes before the 14th century, 377—annexed by the 
Empress Catherine to her dominions, 375, 377—the soil of the Cri- 
mea favourable to the growth of the productions of more southern 
climates, 377—importance of its ports to Russia, 378, 379. 
Krusenstern (Captain), reply to the complaint of, against the Quarterly 
Reviewer, 434, 435. 


L. 


Langsdorff (G. H. yon), Voyage round the World, 433—character of as 
a voyager, 435—abstract of his sagacious remarks on anthropopha- 
gism, 436—438—arrival at Owhyee, 438—improvement of the 

. Sandwich islanders in civilisation, 439—fleet of Tomoomah, 439— 

the Russian embassy to Jeddo cajoled by the Japanese, 440, a 

indig- 
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indignities to which the Dutch are subjected in Japan, 441, 442— 
and imposed on the Russian ambassador, 442—deserted state of 
Kamtschatka, 442, 443. 

Law (Dr. Bishop of Carlisle), brief character of, 388. 

Le Kain, excellence of his acting, 112—anecdotes of, ib. 

Literature and literary establishments of the Persians, 80. 

Longevity the reward of planting, 52. 


M. 


}M‘Crie (John), Life of John Knox, 418—character of the work, 419— 
421, 433—account of Knox’s conduct respecting the assassination of 
Cardinal Beatoun, 422—remarks thereon, 422—426—the interfe- 
rence of the Scottish aristocracy.on great occasions constitutional, 
427 —Knox’s destruction of monastic buildings censured, 427, 428— 
the church of Scotland established on presbyterian principles, 428— 
remarks on their tendency, 429—the Scottish reformers accomplish- 
ed and elegant scholars, 429, 430—character of their pulpit elo- 
quence, 430—remarks on the prophetical powers with which Knox's 
admirers have invested him, 431, 432—traits of resemblance between 
Knox and Calvin, 432—general observation on the characters of 
Luther, Calvin, and Knox, 432, 433. 

Mackerel fishery, observations on, 269. ~ 

Malcolm (Colonel) sent on a successful mission to Persia, 83—sent a se- 
cond time, and is frustrated, 85—causes of his succegs and his failure, 
accounted for, ibid. 

Malcolm (Sir J.) sketch of the Sikhs, 472—account of their worship, 
472—and of their founder, Nanac Shah, 473, 474—and of his suc- 
cessor Gira Govind, 475, 476—the Sikhs persecuted by the Ma- 
hommedans, 477—their Gard-matd, or grand council, 478—general 
character of the Sikhs, 478, 479. 

Malespini’s history of Italy, character of, 446—the ground-work of Vil- 
lani’s, ib. 

Malta, observations on the natural and political history of, 1, et seg.— 
state of the Maltese, under the government of the Knights of St. 
John, 3—situation of the country, at the peace of Amiens, 4, 5— 
mild and wise government of Sir Alexander Ball, 5, 6—causes of 
the discontents amongst the Maltese, 7—9—examination of the pre- 
tended authority of the Concilio popolare, 1O—12—necessity urged of 
raising a revenue within the island, and of increasing the salaries of 
the public functionaries, 13—imperfect state of the Maltese jurispru- 
dence, illustrated, 14—two expedients suggested for giving influence 
to our government in the islands of Malta and Gozo—first, the esta- 
blishment of a militia, 15, 16—secondly, the introduction and esta- 
blishment of the English language, 16, 17—as a preliminary step, 
the island should be annexed to the empire of Britain, 17, 18—de- 
fects of the Maltese character, vengeance, excessive sordidness of 
disposition, and overweening conceit, 18—these are counterbalanced 
by their chastity, piety, &c. 18—their bravery and fidelity, 19-- 
puppy broth, a remedy for the disease of the scanto, 19, 20—their 

dress, 
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dress, on the festival of St. Peter, 20—superstition of the Maltese, 
21—beautifal situation, and picturesque views afforded by the coun- 
try, 21, 22—umusements of the Maltese, at La Valletta, 22, 23— 
museum and its curiosities, 23, Se cm productions, 24, 25— 
deficient state of agriculture, a reproach to Britain, 26, 27—climate 
of Malta, 28—M. Dolomieu’s theory on the isles of Malta and Gozo, 
28, 39. ; 

Man (lIsle of,) its flourishing fishery in 1784, 287—to what cause attri- 
buted, i. ur 

Manfred (King of Naples) battle between and Charles of Anjou, 447— 
450—is defeated and slain, 450, 451, 

Manufactures of the Persians, 74. 

Markets, the establishment of three new ones, for ‘the sale of fish, neces- 
sary for the supply of the metropolis, 279. 

Marmontel, anecdotes of, 110, 111. 

Marriage settlement of the Maltese, curious clause in, 20. 

Massacre at Jafia, by Buonaparte, confirmation of, 205. 

Meadley (William) Memoirs of Dr. Paley, 388—character of the 
work, 389—of Dr. John Law, 388—anecdotes of the early life and 
studies of Paley, 390, 391—honourable anecdote of his virtuous 
conduct at the university, 391, 392—is appointed chaplain to Bishop 
Law, and Chancellor, &c. of Carlisle, 392—extract of his prize dis- 
sertation on the Epicurean philosophy, 392, 393—pulpit style of 
Paley, 393—reasons why Paley was promoted, late in lite, 294, 395 
—his tranquil death, 396—estimate of his literary character, 396, ° 
397—his excellence as a moral instructor, 398, 399. 

Medical education, reflections on, 118, 119. 

Memory, observations on the topical memory of the ancients, 126-—re- 
fiections on artificial helps for it, 125, 126—outline of M. Feinaigle’s 
plan of artificial memory, 128—131 —of Dr.Grey’s 133—138, 

Military force of the Persians, probable amount of, 

Militia, expediency of establishing in Malta, urged, 15, 16. 

— & Abbas,) heir apparent to the Persian throne, amiable character 
of, 67. 

Missionaries, in what manner to be sent to India, 240, 241. 

Mogul government in India, account of, 219, 220—oppression of the 
landholders, under the zemindars, 221—defective financial system, 
221, 222—defects of its judicial system, 222. 

iére, successfully imitated Aristophanes, 153. 

Montgalkiard ( M.) sur la Puissance Russe, &c. 366—proofs of the tyranny 

of Buonaparte over the minds of French writers, 367—important si- 

tuation of Russia at the present time, 367—exaggerated accounts of 

Dr. Clarke, disbelieved, 368, 369—traits of resemblance between 

Britain and Russia, 370—remarks on the gross flattery of M. Mont- 

alliard, 371—his work, an enlarged view of the false position, that 
ussia and England are the sole causes of the war, 371—chimerical 
scheme of confining the Russian empire within Siberia, 372—revo- 
lations in the Russian empire, 372, 373—character and projects of 
Peter the Great, 373—feeble condition of the Turkish empire, 374 
—exami- 
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—examination of the importance of the Black Sea, 376, ef seq.— 
ancient inhabitants. of the Krimea, 376—the Krimea little known, or 
frequented for commercial purposes, before the 14th century, 377— 
annexed by Catherine to her dominions, 373—377—the Krimea fa- 
vourable for the culture of cotton and silk-worms, 377—relative im- 
portance of the ports of Ockzakow, Odessa, and Sebastopol, 378, 
379—it is the interest of England to encourage the naval power of 
. Russia in the Mediterranean, 381, 382—importance of Sweden to the 

present alliance, arising from the inability of Russia to maintain a 
sufficient military force on more than one frontier at the same time, 
383—politics of Russia towards Turkey, 384——her conduct with 1e- 
gard to the partition of Poland considered, 385—nature of the com- 
mercial intercourse between England and Russia, 386, 387. 

Morier (James) journey into Persia, &c. 57—character of his work, 
89.—See Persia. 

Mount of Beatitudes, ascertained, 195. 

Murder, refinements of the Mahommedan law concerning, 222, 223. 

Mutiny at Vellore, causes of, 235. 


N 


Nanac Shah, founder of the Sikhs, anecdotes of, 473, 474. 
Nazareth, present state of, 194. : 

Newfoundland fishery on the decline, 289—causes thereof, 290 
New Ilium, ruins of, 174. 

Nosology, improved system of, with remarks, 122, 123. 


oO. 


Odessa and Ockzakow, importance of to Russia, 379. 
Ottobuoni ( Aldobrandino,) disinterested conduct of, 465, 466. 
Ovid, character of, by Mr. Fox, 325. 

Oyster fishery, observations on, 270, 271. 


P. 

Palaio-Kallifat, ruins of, 173. - 

Paley (Dr.) memoits of, 388—sketch of his early life and studies, 390,391 
—honourable anecdote of his virtuous conduct at the university, 391, 
392-—is appointed chaplain to Bishop Law, and Chancellor, &c. of Car- 
lisle,292—extract of his prize dissertation on the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, 393—remarks on his pulpit style, .—reasons why Paley was 
promoted late in life, 394, 395—his tranquil death, 396—estimate of. 
his literary character, 396, 397—his excellence as a moral instructor, 
397, 398. 

Patmos, beautiful appearance of,. in the evening, 180. 

Patronage of the Directors of the East India Company, amount of, 245, 
246, 248—probable consequence of transferring it to his Majesty's 
ministers, considered, 247, 248—suggestions for disposing of it, 251, 
252. 

Paulin (M.) a French actor, anecdotes of, 95. 

Peasants of Mount Ida, simple manners of, 178, 179—present state of 
the Greek peasantry, 182. , 

Pentateuch, proof that it was written by Moses, 343, 344. 

Persia, 
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Persia, by what tribe originally inhabited, uncertain, 57—boundaries 
and extent, 58—description of the Great Sandy Desert, 59, 60— 
climate, 60—productions, 61—population, ib.—state and condition 
of the people, 62—character of the present sovereign, Futteh Ali 
Khan, 62, 63—system of internal government, 63, 64—barbarous 
punishment of the Persian criminal law, 64, 65—hospitality of the 
Elauts, 65, 66—probable amount of the Persian effective forces, 66 
—numerous issue of the reigning sovereign, t%.—amiable character 
of the heir apparent, Abbas Mirza, 67—great part of the province of 
Fars depopulated, 67—Khosistan (the ancient Susiana) once cele- 
brated for its superabundant fertility, now a desert, 68—Irak devas- 
tated by the Turcomans, 68, 69—fertility of the province of Ader- 
bijan, 69—description of the village of Khonsar, 69,70—of Shiraz, 

. 70—of Ispahan, 70, 7 1—of Tehraun, 71, 72—the ruins of Rae, 72 
—of Hillah, 72, 73—remains of antiquities, 73—manners, arts, ma- 
nufactures and amusements of the Persians, 74, 75—oppressed state 
of the Guebres, or fire worshippers, in Persia, 75—prosperously 
settled in India, 75, 76—the modern Persians accounted heretics by 
the Turks and Arabs, 76—are bons vivans, 1b.—character of them 
by Mr. Kinneir, 76, 77—Persian ideas of female beauty, 77, 78— 
beauty of the Georgian women, 78—employments of the women in 
Persia, ib.—the Caleoon, or water-pipe, generally used, ib.—descrip- 
tion of an entertainment given by the governor of Bushire, 79—and 
by the prime minister at Shiraz, #b,—learning of the Persians, 80 — 
tomb of Hafiz, 80, 81—modes of travelling in Persia, 81—Designs 
of the French Republic on India through Persia, 82—political mis- 
sion sent by Buonaparte, frustrated by Sir Harford Jones, 84, 85—~ 
present situation of Sir Gore Ousely, in Persia, 86—considerations 
on the alliance of Persia, 86, 87—the impossibility of a well disci- 
plined invading army keeping possession of Persia, 87, 88. 

Peter the Great, character and projects of, 373. 

Philosophical age, reflections on its supposed advantage over times of 
less illumination, 103, 104, 

Pilchard fishery, observations on, 269, 270. 

Piron, anecdotes of, 117. 

Planting not so much regarded by the ancient agriculturists, 47—encou- 
raged by Charles II. 48—impulse given to it, by the publication and 
re-publication of Evelyn’s Sylza, 50, 51—encouragements to planting, 
longevity, &c. 52—and the profit arising from growing trees, 53— 
qualifications of a good planter, 55—many important plants might be 
obtained from the great southern continent, 56. 

Poetry of Mr. Scott, examination of, 483—486. 

Poland. ‘The conduct of Russia in the partition of Poland considered, 
385. 

Poor, successful experiment in supplying them with fish, 280, 281— 
the removal of their prejudices against fish, as an article of food, ne- 
cessary, 281, 282. 

Population of Persia, 61. 

Porson (Professor) character of, by Mr. Wakefield, 227, 328. 


Porteus 
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Porteus (Bishop), parallel between him and Bishop Horsley, 30, 31, 

Productions of Persia, 61. 

Provisions, the high price of, a cogent reason for encouraging the fishe 
eries, 266. 

Publications, List of, 254—498. 

Pulpit eloquence of the Scottish reformers, remark on, 4830—of the 
Scottish church and English Dissenters, on the decline, w#, 

Punishments, barbarous, of the Persian criminal law, 64, 65, 

Puppy-broth, a remedy for the disease of the scanto, 19, 20. 


Q. 
Quadrature of the circle, observations on, 405—407. 
Quarrel, curious, between the French encyclopedists and their pub- 
lisher, 102. 
Quintilian, remarks of, on the topical memory of the ancients, 126. 


R. 


Racine, successfully imitated Aristophanes, 154, 

Religion of the Persians, 76. 

Rhetetum, ruins of, 175. 

Rogers (S.) Poems of, 207—character of his Pleasures of Memory, ib.—- 
plan of his Fragment of a Poem on the voyage of Columbus, 208— 
211—defects in its style and execution, 212, 213—extracts with 
remarks, 214—217. 

Rousseat (Jean Jacques) anecdotes of, 100, 102. 

Ruins of Rae, the capital of Persia, in the reign of Alp-Arslan, notice 
of, 72—of Hillah, supposed to be on the scite of the ancient Baby- 
lon, 72, 73—of Palaio-Kallifat, 173—of New Ilium, 174—of Rhe- 
teium, 175—of Telmessus, 184—of St. Andrew's church, at Acre, 
192—at Sepphoury, 193. 

Russia, importance of, at the present time, 367—-Dr. Clarke's exagge- 
rated accounts concerning the Russians disbelieved, 368, 369—traits 
of resemblance between Britain and Russia, 370—chimerical scheme 
for confining the Russian empire within Siberia, 372—principal revo- 
lutions of its history, 372, 373—character and projects of Peter the 
Great, 373—importance of the Black Sea to Russia, 376, 379—it is 
the interest of England to encourage the naval power of Russia in the 
Mediterranean, 381—view of the politics of Russia towards Turkey, 
$84—her conduct with regard to the partition of Poland, considered, 
385—nature of the commercial intercourse between Britain and 
Russia, 386—the Russian embassy to Japan, cajoled, 440—indigni- 
ties imposed on it, 442. 

S. 

Sabbath-breaking, lively portrait of, by Bishop Horsley, 34, 35. 

Salmon fishery, observations on, 270. 

Salt, beneficial effects of its free use in the isle of Man, 217—the aban- 
donment of the duty on salt in Scotland recommended, as an encou- 
ragement of the fisheries, 287. 

Sandwich Islanders, improvement of, in civilization, 439. : 
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Scanto (a Maltese disorder), curious remedy fot, 19, 20. 

Sceptics, remarks on the credulous incredulity of, 344, 346. 

Schultes (Henry), dissertation on the public fisheries of Great Britain, 265 
—his scheme for improving the British fisheries, 290, 291—remarks 
thereon, 292. 

Scotch fisheries, causes of their languishing, 283, 284—fishing towns 
established in Scotland, and other facilities given, 285, 286—the 
duty on salt recommended to be given up, 287. 

Scottish Reformers were accomplished and elegant scholars, 429, 430— 
remarks on their pulpit eloquence, 430. 

Scotland, (church of) regulated on Presbyterian principles, 428— 
remarks on their tendency, 429. 

ak (Walter) remarks on the style and character of his poetry, 483, 
480. 

Seas, the sovereignty of the, is the peculiar right of Britain, 297—which 
has ever been used with moderation, 298—opinions of civilians 
thereon, 301, 302. 

Sebastupol, importance of, as a port, to Russia, 379. 

Sepphoury, ruins of, 193. 

Sepulchres of Telmessus, 184—the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, ascer- 
tained, 199, 202. 

Seraglio, of the Grand Seignor, visited by Dr? Clarke, 166, 167. 

Shiraz, city of, described, 70. 

Sikhs, account of their worship, 472—anecdotes of their founder Nanac 
Shah, 473, 474—and of his successor Gard Govind, 475—the Sikhs 
persecuted by the Mahommedans, 477—their Gard-maté, or Grand 
Council, 478—general character of the Sikhs, 478, 479. . 

Simois (River) probable course of, ascertained, 176, 178. 

Society, reflections on the state of, in France, in the last century, 89. 

Socrates, Aristophanes’ supposed antipathy to him, examined and 

. Yefuted, 145, 146—comparison between bim and Dr. Paley, as moral 
instructors, 399, 400. 

Sovereignty of the seas, is the peculiar right of Britain, 297—which has 
ever beer exercised with moderation, 298—opinions on its extent, 
301—opinion of Sir Charles Hedges, 301, 302—idea of James 1. 
thereon, 302. 

Stage, (Maltese) account of, 22—the English stage suited only to the 
English, and the French, to the French, 111—anecdotes of the 
French stage and its performers, 112, 115. 

Superstition of the Maltese, 21—singular instance of superstition blended 
with revenge, 2. 

Susiana, ancient fertility of, 68—now a desolate waste, ib, 


T. 
Taste, national, observations on, 111. 
Tehraun (city) described, 71, 72. 
® Telmessus, sepulchral caves of, 184. 
Tiberias, hot baths of, still frequented, 196. 
Tomoomah, a chieftdilggof the Sandwich islands, fleet of, 439. 
Travelling 
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Travelling in Persia, how conducted, 81. 

Troad, discoveries in, by Dr. Clarke, 173. 

Turcomans, inroads of, into Persia, 68, 69. - 

Turkish Empire, remark on the imbecility of, 374—view of the politics 
of Russia towards Turkey, 385. 


¥. 


Valetta, beauty of its harbour and surrounding country, 21—amuse- 
ments of its inhabitants, 22, 23—museum, 23, 24. 

Vellore, causes of the mutiny at, 235. 

Vestris, anecdotes of, 114, 115. . . 

Villani (Giovanni) Istorie Fiorentine, 444—object of the ‘ Societa Tipo- 
grafica de’ Classici Italiani,’ 445—character of Malespini’s History, 
446—the groundwork of Villani’s, 446—curious fable on the origin 
of Fiesole, 446—account of a great battle fought near Benevento, 
between Mantred, king of Naples, and Charles of Anjou, 447, 451— 
character of Charles, 452—his conduct towards Conradin, justly cen- 
sured, 453—his fleet destroyed, and himself a fugitive, 454—simi- 
larity between him and Buonaparte in his flight from Mosco, 454— 
his death, ib.—account of Villani, 456—origin of his history, 457— 
and of the factions of the Guelphs and Gibellines, 457, 458, 461— 
fills various offices of state, 458—character of Castruccio, 459, 460— 
comparative merits of Giovanni and Mattéo Villani, 402—simplicity 
of manners of the Florentines in the 13th century, 464—Arezzo 
treacherously betrayed by the Guelphs, 465—noble anecdote of Al- 
dobrandino Ottobuoni, 465. 

Virgil copied much from Apollonius Rhodius, 326. 

Vital principle, observations on Bishop Horsley’s remark on, 38, 

Voltaire, anecdotes of, 95, et seg.—appointed temporal father of the 
capuchins, 95—letter of, to the Marechal de Richelieu, on that occa- 
sion, 1b.—interview of Pigalle, to take his model, 95—reflection on 
his opposition to the Systéme de la Nature, 96—discreditable anecdote 
of, 97—curious interview of Voltaire with the Abbé Coyer and M. 
Barthe, 98—returns to Paris, 99—his apprehensions that the founda- 
tions of society were about to be overthrown, 99—vanity, the spring 
of all his actions, 99, 100. 

W. 

Wakefield (Gilbert) correspondence with Mr. Fox, 313—reflections on 
the injustice of publishing every fragment that may have been left by 
a man of eminence in literature or politics, 313, 314—literary cha- 
racter of Mr. Wakefield, 318—-his moral character, 319—Mr. Wake- 
field’s letters spoiled by the introduction of political allusions, 321— 
character of his epistolary style, 326—his able character of Protessor 
Porson, 327. 

Will of God concerning man, observation of Bishop Horsley on, 32, 33 
—and on the freedom of the human will, 36, $7. 

X. 
- Xanthus (River), probable course of, ascertained, 176, 178. 
Young's 
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' Y¥. 

Young's Night, Thoughts, unsuccessfully attempted to be translated into 
French, 115. . 
Young (Dr. 7Tliomas), Introduction to Medical Literature, 1 17—plan of 
the work, 117, 118—reflections on medical education, 118, 119— 
divisions of the work, 120, 121—improved system of nosology, with 
remarks, 122, 123—accurate distinction between pus and mucus, 124, 


END OF VOL. Ix. 
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